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"  Give  me  but  a  little  leave,**  my  dearSir  Walter, 
<<  and  I  will  now  set  before  your  eyes  the  stupend  infinite 
ocean,  a  sea  full  of  rpckes  and  shelves,  sands,  gulfes, 
Euripes,  and  contrary  tides ;  full  of  fearful  monsters, 
uncouth  shapes, roring  waves,  tempests,  and  Siren  calmes, 
and  Halcyonian  seas»"  The  anchor  is  up,  the  fore  sheet 
draws,  the  mainsail  fills,  and  Ben  Lomond  is  sinking  in 
the  blue  horizon.  Cato  repented  that  he  had  gone  by 
sea  when  he  might  have  gone  by  land :  what  else  he  re- 
pented of,  is  too  ungallant  to  be  told.  But  had  bis  journey 
lain  from  Can  tyre  to  Cape  Rath,  he  w;ould  have  preferred 
the  mountain  wave  to  the  mountain  shore ;  a  home  on  the 
deep,  to  the  want  of  one  among  rocks  and  bogs,  amid 
fords  and  ferries,  through  dub  and  learie  and  labour  and 
starvation.  You  must  now  therefore  prepare  to  accompany 
me  over  the  rude  billow,  to  plough  the  salt  deep,  dipping 
your  wing  in  the  wave,  like  the  sea  gull,  by  day,  and, 
like  hini,  seeking  refuge  from  the  storm  and  the  night 
among  the  various  and  bright  scenery  of  the  weste|rn 
coast. 

If  a  man  had  nothing  else  to  do  than  to  make  tours, 
I  know  not  where  or  how  he  could  better  spend  his  money 
and  his  time,  than  in  wandering  up  and  down  and  about 
the  shores  of  the  Clyde  and  those  of  all  the  lochs  that  open 
into  it,  and  in  ferreting  out  the  endless  corners  and  nooks 
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in  which  it  abounds.  Castles,  towns,  ships,  islands,  rocks, 
mountains,  bays,  creeks,,  risers,  cascades,  trees,  lakes, 
cliffs,  forests,  coantry  seats,  coltiyation,  what  is  there,  in 
short,  which  may  not  be  found  on  the  shores  of  the  Clyde, 
and  what  is  there  of  all  these  which  is  not  beautifuL 
Scotland  has  not  such  a  house  as  Rosneath,  and  scarcely 
such  a  park  as  the  park  of  Inveraray.  Few  of  its  towns 
are  so  beautifully  situated  as  Greenock  and  Campbell- 
town,  and  not  many  of  its  sea  lochs  exceed  Loch  Long 
and  Loch  Fyne.  Dumbarton  Castle  has  not  many  equals, 
the  Kyles  of  Bute  resemble  nothing  on  earth,  Ailsa,  is 
unmatched,  perimps  in  the  world,  and  if  Arran,  in  parts, 
has  more  than  a  rival  in  some  parts  of  Sky,  it  has  none, 
as  a  whole,  throughout  all  the  Western  Islands.  But  every 
inch  is  beautiful,  even  from  Dumbarton  Castle  to  the 
Mull  of  Cadtyre ;  nor  is  there  a  creek  or  a  point  in  all 
this  long  space,  that  does  not  present  something  new  and 
something  attractive.  He,  however,  who  would  see  it 
as  it  deserves,  must  learn  to  be  familiar  with  the  shore, 
and  must  examine  every  thing  as  he  would  the  alleys 
and  walks  in  his  own  garden.  It  is  not  by  blazing  along 
Jn  a  steam  boat,  with  the  velocity  of  a  rocket,  that  the 
beauties  of  the  Clyde  will  be  discovered. 

If  I  were  ever  to  turn  printer's  devil^  I  would  manu-  * 
facture  a  little  book,  and  call  it  a  guide  to  the  beauties 
of  the  Clyde ;  for  till  that  is  done,  nobody  will  think  of 
looking  at  Arran  or  Ailsa,  as  they  pass  by.  Even 
those  whom  the  steam-boat  compels  to  pause  under  the 
wonderful  and  towering  colonnades  of  the  latter^  only 
say,  "  dear  me— -what  a  quantity  of  birds;"  and  if  per- 
chance residing  a  week  at  Brodick,  it  is  only  to  discover 
how  provokingly  the  bridge  is  placed,  that  compels  them 
to  go  so  far  round.  Thus  also  they  pass  through  the 
fairy  mazes  of  the  Kyles  of  Bute,  as  they  would  through 
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Ae  Monkland  canitf ;  because  no  one  has  ordered  tbem 
io  adniife.  But  I  bave  said  more  tban  once,  tbat  ninety- 
nine  of  an  bundred  among  those  who  make  toars»  see 
nothing,  unless  their  eyes  are  absolutely  pushed  into  the 
show  glass.  Even  then  they  scarcely  know  what  they  do 
see;  and  as  to  the  general  thousand,  there  are  nine 
hundred  and  ninety-nine,  to  whomthe  world  of  landscape 
is  a  place  to  produce  corn  and  potatoes,  fatten  bullocks, 
grow  trees,  maintain  inns,  and  weary  their  horses.  But 
this  Is  no  cause  for  surprise ;  still  less  for  censure;  as  it 
is  a  natural  consequence  of  confined  habits  and  pursuits. 
Ycft  the  principles  of  taste  are  often  Existing,  though 
dormant,  and  a  word  is  sufficient  to  rouse  them.  That  word 
I  long  to  give ;  that  all  may  enjoy  what  nature  has  pro- 
Tided  for  all. 

Though  Dumbarton  Castle  is  an  ingredient  in  the 
ordinary  route  from  Glasgow  to  Loch  Lomond,  forming 
an  object  deservedly  the  most  admired,  even  where  every 
thing  is  beautiful,  it  is  not  thoroughly  seen  unless  viewed 
also  from  the  water.  From  its  double  peak,  it  assumes 
various  picturesque  appearances  when  seen  on  these 
sides,and  well  deserves  to  be  thoroughly  studied  at  various 
distances,  from  the  number  of  striking  pictures  which  it 
yields.  Nature  seems  to  have  done  every  thing  to  render 
this  magnificent  rock  perfect  in  all  its  parts;  and  art 
has  exerted  a  degree  of  ingenuity  which  is  absolutely 
marvellous,  to  deform  and  mar  it.  Our  beloved  Scotia 
has  certainly  never  been  suspected  of  architectural  taste, 
but,  in  Dumbarton  Castle,  she  has  really  outdone  her- 
self. If  the  Governor's  bouse  would  but  crumble  about 
his  ears,  it  would  be  a  day  to  be  marked  with  a  white 
stone ;  but  unluckily  it  is  founded  on  a  rock.  Were  that 
rock  conscious  of  the  insult,  it  would  apply  to  its  neigh* 
hour  Neptune  for  an  earthquake,  and,  like  a  noble  horse, 
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shake  off  the  vile  load  that  bestrides  it.  That  this  rock 
has  once  been  an  island ,  is  apparent  to  a  geological  eye; 
and  indeed  we  have  positive  evidence  of  this,  as  it  is  de- 
scribed by  Harding,  in  1434,  as  having  been  surrounded 
by  the  sea. 

An  ancient  tower  on  the  top  of  Dumbarton  rock,  is  sup- 
posed to  have  been  a  Homan  pharos,  I  know  not  with 
what  truth ;  but  the  history  of  this  place  is  almost  too 
familiar  to  need  repetition.  It  is  said  that  it  was  a  fort 
and  garrison  of  the  Strath-Cluyd  Britons,  from  that  period 
onwards,  and  that  it  was  taken  by  starvation  in  756,  by 
the  Saxon  king  of  Northumberland.  The  celebrated  es- 
calade of  1571  is  described  in  all  the  tour  books,  and  why. 
should  I  repeat  these  things  for  the  twentieth  time ;  or 
say  what  may  be  better  found  in  Scottish  history,  or  in 
those  newspapers  which  held  up  this  place  as  the  rival 
to  St.  Helena,  and  as  the  retreat  of  a  man  to  whose 
personal  character  and  individual  conduct  Europe-  has 
been  recently  indebted,  among  much  good,  for  more 
human  suffering,  perhaps^  than  it  had  experienced  before, 
him,  since  the  days  of  Attila.  If  there  is  thus  a  visionary 
connection  between  one  of  the  most  wonderful  men  which 
the  world  has  ever  seen  and  the  rock  of  Dumbarton,  so 
it  preserves  the  memory  of  another  who  has  had- the  merit 
of  making  some  noise  in  our  own  days  at  least,  whatever 
he  may  have  made  in  his  own.  Once  more  we  have  fallen 
on  king  Arthur,  who,  like  Fingal,  seems  to  pursue  us 
wherever  we  go.  Dumbarton  Castle  appears  to  have 
been  the  Castrum  Artburi,  even  before  the  time  of  our 
David;  so  that  he  is  commemorated,  not  merely  in 
Arthur's  Seat  and  in  the  Cobler.  Nor  are  even  these  his 
limits ;  as  Arthur's  Oven  can  testify,  known  by  that  name 
in  the  time  of  Alexander  the  second :  while  we  have 
Arthur's  fountain  in   Clydesdale,  and  Arthur  Lee   in 
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ftetifrewshire;  besides  which,  his  memory  is  attached, 
IB  Angus,  to  more  places  than  Meigle,  since  he  is  re- 
membered at  Cupar  and  at  Dunnichen.  There  could  not 
have  been  all  this  smoke  without  some  fire ;  and  if  he 
*<  custodiebat  le  round  table  in  Castro  de  Stirling,  aliter 
Snowdoun  West  Castell,'*  as  William  of  Worcestre  sayd, 
he  must  surely  have  figured  as  a  living  Arthur  before  he 
did  in  the  Morte  Arthur.  Apropos  to  which,  I  see  that 
Pennant  must  have  learnt  the  tale  of  Meigle,  and  o( 
Venora,  or  Guinever,  from  Boece ;  which  I  might  have 
discovered  before,  if  I  had  taken  the  trouble  to  look 
through  all  the  pages  of  that  worthy.  Such  it  is  to  at- 
tempt to  write  without  books.  The  view  from  the  summit, 
extending  towards  Loch  Lomond,  is  fine:  and  the  huge 
mass  of  Ben  Lomond  is  particularly  striking  to  those  who 
are,  for  the  first  time,  meditating  this  expedition,  and  to 
whom  lis  grey  and  misty  summit,  surrounded  by  the  at- 
tendant mountains,  and  clad  in  colours  of  the  air,  promises 
delights  yc^t  untasted ;  unwitting  how  soon  all  that  softness 
will  be  exchanged  for  rude  heath  and  ruder  rocks. 

But  I  must  not  forget  that  I  am  in  a  boat,  and  on  the 
Clyde,  and  I  ought  not  to  forget  that  I  am  under  a  compact 
not  to  step  beyond  the  Highland  boundary.  Yet  I  cannot 
and  will  not  pass  Greenock,  without  saying  that  no  one 
ought  to  pass  it  as  if  it  were  a  mere  receptacle  of  rum  and 
sugar.  It  is  a  splendid  sea-port,  and  it  is  no  less  beautifully 
situated:  but  to  enjoy  its  picturesque  beauties  as  they 
merit,  it  is  necessary  to  ascend  the  heights  above  thct 
town  in  various  places.  Hence,  not  only  does  the  uoble 
screen  of  the  Argyllshire  mountains  increase  in  eonse-^ 
quence,  but  the  intricacy  of  its  beautiful  outline  is  aug-» 
mented,  by  being  thus  elevated  on  the  horizon,  and  by 
the  introduction  of  new  summits  of  hills,^more  and  more 
distant,  till  they  entirely  vanish  in  the  sky.  These  rnoun-* 
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tainsy  as  singular  in  character  ^s  they  are  grand  aii4 
graceful,  forqi  a  magnificent  distance  to  a  picture,  ii| 
which  the  middle  ground  is  occupied,  first  by  the  broad 
expanse  of  the  CJyde,gay  with  shipping  in  every  position 
and  in  every  variety  of  form,  and  still  nearer,  by  the  port 
of  Greenock,  crowded  with  masts,  and  sails,  and  build- 
ings; while  the  town  itself,  and  the  high  rocky  apt} 
wooded  banks  that  tower  above  it,  produce  foregrounds  as 
appropriate  as  they  are  various  and  picturesque.  Those 
who  may  have  expected  to  fipd  it  a  kind  •  of  Wapping, 
deserve  Jto  be  confined  for  their  lives  to  that  odoriferjou^ 
region,  if  they  leave  Greenock  with  the  same  impression 
as  they  entered  it. 

The  beauties  of  the  shore  on  this  side,  whether  along 
the  road  which  is  so  judiciously  conducted  near  tt^e 
margin  of  the  water,  or  from  the  water  itself,  ar^  q<4 
often  surpassed ;  while  the  whole  coast,  even  as  far  as 
Largs, is  varied  by  villages  and  houses, by  ordinary  marioiQ 
villas  or  by  rural  ones  of  higher  antiquity  and, claims,  by 
wood  and  by  cultivation,  and  by  land  of  ever-changing 
forms.  From  a  line  of  coast  thus  intricate,  the  Clyde, 
always  spacious  and  always  covered  with  its  shippipg, 
offers  a  scene  of  life  and  brilliancy,  unparalleled  op  any 
of  our  sea  shores,  and  enhanced  by  the  majestic  screen  of 
mountains  to  the  north,  for  ever  varying  under  the  change^ 
of  a  restless  atmosphere,  but,  under  all  these  changes,  for 
ever  magnificent. 

But  I  must  return  to  my  own  side  of  the  water,  where 
the  recent  and  gay  town  of  Helensburgh  offers  the  first 
object  of  attraction.  '  This  is  one  of  the  new  bathing 
places  which  serves  to  mark  the  increasing  opulence,  as 
it  does  the  increase  of  wants,  and  the  increasing  power 
of  the  imagination  over  those  who  have  the  means  of  in- 
dulging its  vagaries.     But  the  celebrated  wells  of  Pad- 
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naDicb,  which  we  passed  at  Ballater  without  a  notice,  are 
a  better  proof  of  what  can  be  done  by  the  united  impulse 
of  water  and  the  imagination.  This  has  the  reputation  of 
being  a  mineral  water ;  and,  doubtless,  answers  the  pur- 
pose quite  as  well ;  though  Erra  Pater  himself,  or  Van 
Helmont,  who  was  a  better  judge,  would  have  been  puz** 
zled  to  say  what  it  contains.  Assuredly, the  Highlanders 
who  frequent  it,  do  ample  justice  to  its  healing  springs; 
for  they  sit  from  morning  to  night  by  the  side  of  the  wellsi 
drinking  as  often  as  they  can  make  room  for  a  fresh  supply. 
If  a  man's  carcase  is  to  be  scoured  of  all  diseases  as  you 
scour  a  house,  their  practice  is  perfect.  You  see  that 
even  Donald  is  not  exempt  from  that  disease  of  the  im« 
agination,  the  reverse  of  hydrophobia,  which  annually 
leads  the  citizens  of  Candlewick  ward,  and  the  weavers  of 
Leeds,  and  the  workers  in  brass  and  iron  from  Sheffield 
and  Wales,  and  the  spinners  of  cotton  from  Manchester  and 
Glasgow,  to  Margate  and  Barmouth  and  Scarborough 
and  Leamington  and  Buxton  and  Teignmouth  and  Sid- 
mouth  and  Brighton,  and  Abergeley  and  Largs  and  Bute 
and  Portobello  and  Bath  and  Cheltenham,  and  hither  to 
Helensburgh ;  or  wherever  there  is  water  to  drink  of 
water  to  swim  in ;  since  it  seems  indifferent  whether  this 
first  of  all  elements,  as  Pindar  calls  it,  is  applied  to  the 
outside  or  the  inside,  to  the  stomach  or  the  hide.  And, 
at  all  these  places,  you  may  find  them,  (for  the  one  is  as 
good  as  the  other,)  picking  cockleshells  in  the  sand, riding 
on  asses,  raffling  at  libraries,  reading  novels,  buying 
gp&rs,  wishing  for  dinner  first  and  bed-time  afterwards, 
and  labouring,  strenu^  inertia,  to  be  happy ;  or  to  imagine 
themselves  happy. 

But  this  disease  is  as  old  at  least  as  Pindar  himself, 
and  has  classical  authority  in  its  favour;  though  the 
Cheltenham  of  the  Greeks  was  under  the  conduct  of 
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Hygeia  instead  of  Mrs.  Forty,  and  that  iEsculapius  pre- 
sided in  the  place  of  Mr.  Bettison  or  Beau  Nasb.  It  has 
a  curious  connection  with  old  superstitions;  like  many 
other  matters,  of  which  the  thread  has  been  broken  or 
lost.  Gods  and  Nymphs  presided  over  the  fountains  of 
Greece,  and  when  these  went  out  of  fashion,  their  trade 
was  taken  up  by  Saints;  just  as  the  statues  of  Jupiter 
and  Minerva  became  converted  into  those  of  St.  Paul  and 
the  Virgin.  The  Saints  too  have  had  their  day,  and  are 
out  of  date ;  except  at  Holywell,  as  Dr.  Milner  maintains ; 
and  the  successors  of  Geber  and  Stabl  are  now  the 
patrons  of  fountains  and  wells.  We  seek  for  salts  now 
where  we  once  prayed  to  saints,  the  apothecary  has 
thrust  himself  into  the  place  of  St.Neot,  andSt.Tudy, 
and  St.  Fillan,  and  St.  Collen  ap  Cowdra  ap  Caradog 
ap  Freichfras  ap  Lleyr  Merim  ap  Einion  Yrth  apCunedda 
Lledig,  (he  was  a  Welsh  saint) :  and  as  the  sacrifices  of 
hecatombs  were  succeeded  by  pins,  the  latter  have  been 
superseded  by  fees  and  long  bills,  and  by  all  the  other 
sacrifices  which  he  must  make  who  would  regale  on  the 
healing  springs,  wherever  they  lie ;  whether  at  the  great 
Cloaca  of  the  Eastern  and  Western  Inds,  or  at  the 
patrimony  of  St.  Devi  and  king  Bladud,  and  of  the 
worshipful  corporation  of  pottingars.  It  is  amusing 
enough  to  observe  the  trouble  which  is  taken  to  prove 
why  this  spring  is  good,  that  fountain  healing :  iron,  when 
there  is  nothing  else,  or  nothing  at  all,  as  at  Pannanich ; 
or  gas,  or  some  other  thing;  the  unlucky  saint  who  had 
the  original  merit,  having  been  forgotten.  The  old  philo- 
sophers, however,  were  more  grateful  to  king  Bladud,  for 
they  gaVe  him  the  credit,  even  of  the  chemistry ;  making 
him  a  Santo  and  a  Filosofo  both,  in  spite  of  Giannone's 
axiom.  ^  Two  tunne  there  beth  of  brasse.  And  other  two 
jmaked  of  glas,  Quick  brimstone  in  them  also,  And  other 
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tfaiDgs  many  moy  Sal  albrod  and  sal  alkiue,  Sal  gemmee 
is  minged  with  him,  And  borneth  by  day  and  nigh^' — 
and  so  forth ;  all  laid  in  the  ground  by  the  Royal  Chemisti 
for  the  benefit  of  mankind  and  the  Bath  Corporation. 
But  it  is  all  for  the  best ;  and  if  we  can  be  cured  by 
water,  why  should  we  swallow  mercury  and  cantharides. 
Let  Glasgow  scower  itself  in  peace.  Let  Donald  drink  of 
Pannanich  till  he  bursts ;  for  there,  at  least,  he  can  drink 
for  nothing. 

The  Gare  Loch  must  not  be  passed  in  silence,  as  it 
affords  much  pleasing  scenery  from  various  points;  re- 
ceiving also  a  kind  of  dignity  from  the  house  of  Arden- 
caple  on  one  side,  and  from  Rosneath  on  the  other.  The 
peculiar  forms  of  the  mountains  which  constitute  this  part 
of  Argyllshire,  are  nowhere  more  striking  than  from  the 
Gare  Loch ;  Argyll's  bowling  green,  as  it  is,  catachreti- 
cally,  called,  being  the  predominant  feature.  To  be 
thoroughly  understood,  this  inlet  ougBt  to  be  circum- 
navigated ;'  but  I  cannot  pretend  to  dwell  on  each  par- 
ticular scene.  Those  who  are  interested  in  speculating 
on  the  transmutations  of  lands  near  "the  sea,  ought  to 
examine  a  spit  of  shingle  near  the  entrance  of  this  inlet, 
which  will  lead  them  to  some  curious  conclusions  as  to 
futurity.  He  would  be  a  clever  geologist,  however,  who 
could  prove,  retrospectively,  that  Rosneath  had  ever  been 
an  island.  How  it  happened  to  be  so  in  the  days  of  Cap- 
tain Knockd under,  is  another  matter.  Loch  Fyne  pre- 
sents a  spit  exactly  similar,  though  much  more  extensive. 
Of  Rosneath  I  need  not  say  much.  The  new  house,  from 
the  hands  of  an  Italian  architect,  is  unquestionably  one  of 
'  the  most  chaste  and  elegant  specimens  of  modem  archi- 
tecture which  Scotland  has  yet  produced ;  but,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  situation  of  the  ground,  the  home  do- 
main derives  no   peculiar  interest  from  the  miountain 
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scenery  that  surroands  it,  and  rather  resembles  an  ordi- 
nary English  park  than  sucli  a  place  as  Scotland  mig^t 
have  ba4  to  boastt 

The  tower  of  Rosneath  house  has  been  condemned  for 
its  incongruity ;  and  justly,  as  far  as  the  question  of  con- 
gruity  is  concerned.  But  it  is  by  no  means  clear,  either 
that  its  effect  is  bad,  or  that  the  principle  is  faulty.  Those 
who  condemn  the  union  of  a  Gothic  castle-tower  with  a 
Greek  building,  forget  how  long  they  have  tolerated  or 
approved,  or  hpw  they  still  tolerate  and  approve,  a  far 
greater  solecism;  the  union  of  Greek  details  in  a  Gothic 
spire,  and  the  application  of  such  a  structure  to  a  Greek 
church.  Our  business,  in  this  matter,  has  been,  like 
ancient  Rome  and  modem  Italy,  to  recompose  Greek 
principles  into  a  new  style.  Every  thing  is  incongruous, 
in  a  rigid  sense,  which  has  departed  from  the  pure  Doric 
temple.  The  Coliseum  is  an  incongruity;  the  Pantheon 
is  ope ;  St.  Paul's,  still  more.  As  long  as  this  principle 
is  admitted  and  adopted,  there  is  no  reason  why  we  should 
not  unite  the  castells^ted  Gothic  to  the  Greek,  as  well  as 
the  ecclesiastical  Gothic :  it  being  always  provided  that 
the  union  is  rendered  harmonious,  that  the  lines  an4 
masses  are  well  comppsetd  and  united,  and  that  the  build- 
ing does  not  appear  a  thing  of  shrews  and  patches.  If 
this  union  appears  to  |is  to  err  now,  it  is  from  want  of 
habit;  and  time  will  teach  us,  first  to  endure  and  then  to 
approve. 

A  road  from  the  Gare  Loch  leads  to  Arochar,  partly 
pn  the  side  of  Loch  Long;  but  this  was  formerly  men- 
tioned, and  belongs  rather  to  the  inland  tour  which  in- 
cludes Loch  Lomond.  Nor  need  a  traveller  cross  any  of 
the  hill-roads  which  lead  between  Gare  Loch,  Loch  Long, 
Loch  Goyl,  Loch  Eck,  andlnverara.  In  general,  they 
offer  no  scenery  to  compensate  for  their  inconvenience^ 
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since  many  of  them  are  scarcely  fit,  even  for  pony  ro^ids. 
Even  the  most  ardpous  and  ambitions  tourkt  may  Bt^Wr 
don  the  whole  of  this  interior  momDtain  tract  of  Gowa) 
without  regret.  Ix)ch  Eck  is  not  worth  the  trouble  of 
exploring;  and  as  whatever  beauty  the  coiitttry  containSf 
is  limited  to  i^^  ii^cate  sea  shores,  most  pf  whjdi  are 
only  accessij^le  from  the  water,  a  boat,  which  is  the  motf 
convenient  mode  of  conveyance,  will  also  be  the  most 
amusing  and  advantageous. 

Tl^e  entn^ice  of  Loch  Ix)ng,  for  a  considerable  space, 
is  pleasing,  but  isvithout  much  character ;  and  though  aU 
alon^  its  shores,  for  many  miles  upwards  on  bofh  i^ide^^ 
the  margins  arje  generally  picturesque,  friom  intermingled 
rocks  and  woods,  it  scarcely  pr^sents  mj  decided  land- 
scapes.   In  a  fine  day,  it  is  hoinrever  a  very  interesting 
navigajtipn ;  for  we  must  always  recollect  tl^^t  tl^ere  ^ 
often  much  beauty,  even  where  we  cannot  |ay  our  handii 
on  any  particular  scene,  or  where  the  mere  artist  can  find 
nothing.     Where  lipch  Goyl  branches^  off  from  Loch 
Long,  the  land  is  bold  and  finje ;  high  rocky  cliffs  startr 
ing  up  immediately  from  the  water,  interpiingled  ^itb 
shrubs  2ind  tree^,  and  varied  in  a  thousand  beautiful  ^nd 
intricate  joaodes.    At  th^  head  of  Lpph  Goyl  also,  there  is 
much  wild  and  romantic  beauty ;  and  beyond  it,  the  deep 
rude  valley  called  Hell's  Qleq,  will  not  be  deficient  in 
attritions  to  those  who  fire  pleased  firith  Glencro;  siuee 
it  equals,  pr  perli^i^  p?|C^ec|s,  that  well-known  place,  iu 
wildne$s  and  c|)ariK[^er.     But  the  principal  fejftture  in 
Loph  jGqyl  is  Carrick  Castle,  an  anci^nt  seat  of  the  Dun- 
iqore  famjiy,  i^p^,  eve^  now,  a  very  perfiect  ruin.    The 
dififpositio^  of  tkp  building  is  sufficiently  picturesque,  and 
it  i^  nituiitpd  ip  a  mosi  fayourable  mannei^  on  a  nearly  in-y 
sulated  and  ^igh  rpck  ftdv^nceii  into  the  water;  the 
mpufitaiiis  ^\^9ye  impendiQg  in  very  fiue  forms,  and  A^ 
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shore  being  enriched  by  noble  trees  of  ancient  growth, 
skirting  some  beautifully  situated  farms,  where  cultivation 
and  houses  add  much  to  the  interest  and  variety  of  this  at- 
tractive landscape.  The  opposite  sides  of  the  loch  are  here 
also  particularly  fine.  Hence  to  the  exit  of  Loch  Long 
into  the  Clyde,  the  shore,  on  this  side,  continues  to  be 
marked  by  much  variety  and  grandeur ;  the  hills,  in  many 
parts,  sweeping  up  in  such  a  manner  that  the  eye  traces 
them  from  the  water  even  to  the  sky,  often  covered  with 
houses  and  trees  and  wild  forest  wood,  in  other  places 
richly  cultivated,  and  presenting,  moreover,  some  noble 
and  extensive  park  scenery,  if  it  maybe  so  called,  apper- 
taining to  Ardentenny  and  the  adjoining  lands. 

The  inn  at  the  Strone  ferry,  situated  on  the  shore,  at 
the  foot  of  the  wild  and  bold  hill  that  separates  Loch 
Long  fi*om  the  Holy  Loch,  is  a  convenient  place  of  refuge. 
Whoever  may  make  this  nautical  expedition,  should  land 
here;  that  by  gaining  the  high  ground  where  it  is  so 
easily  accessible,  he  may  command  the  views  of  the 
Clyde  and  the  hilly  country  around.  It  is  often  neces- 
sary to  land  for  the  same  purpose  in  many  other  places ; 
as  from  so  low  a  position  as  the  water  necessarily  gives, 
much  beauty  will  otherwise  be  unavoidably  overlooked. 
The  Holy  Loch  penetrates  but  a  short  way  into  the 
mountains ;  but  they  rise  high  from  it  on  all  sides,  while 
the  cultivation  and  population  of  its  shores,  added  to  the 
fine  wood  and  the  coppices  which  skirt  the  declivities  of 
the  hills,  render  it  a  scene  alike  ornamental  and  unex- 
pected. The  name  has  probably  been  derived  from  Kil- 
mun,  near  the  upper  extremity,  once  a  collegiate  church, 
and  built  by  Sir  Duncan  Campbell  in  1442.  That,  how- 
ever, no  longer  exists ;  but  this  spot  is  the  burial  place  of 
the  Argyll  family.  The  architecture  of  this  mausoleum 
is  nothing,  it  being  an  ugly  square  tower ;  and  though  at  a 
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distance,  some  expectations  of  picturesque  beauty  are 
formed  from  the  trees  with  which  it  is  surrounded, 
added  to  those  ideas  which  such  an  object,  situated  in  a 
spot  so  reniote  and  so  romantic,  cannot  fail  to  excite,  that 
disappears  on  a  nearer  examination. 

In  contemplating  these  places  of  sepulture  in  the 
Highlands,  all  the  surrounding  scenery  seems  to  take  a 
a  character  from  this  principal  object,  as  if  the  whole  was 
one  wide  and  romantic  mausoleum.  In  this  spot,  the 
presence  of  houses  and  of  the  living,  injure,  it  is  true, 
but  they  do  not  destroy  this  effect.  It  is  as  if  the  dead 
had  appropriated  to  themselves  the  silent  expanse  of  the 
water,  the  vast  concave  of  the  hills,  and  the  wild  woods 
that  hang  on  their  sides,  or  fling  their  branches  over  the 
sea  wave.  All  the  traces  of  life,  all  works  of  art,  all  cul- 
tivation, seem  an  intrusion  on  their  rights,  and  every^ 
noise  appears  to  be  an  infringement  on  the  sepulchral 
soleninity  of  the  scene.  It  is  true  that  we  have  been 
taught  to  laugh  at  the  man  who  chooses  a  particular  spot 
for  his  burial  place,  on  account  of  the  beauty  of  the  view. 
But  any  kind  of  choice  in  this  matter  is  equally  ludicrous. 
The  bull,  such  as  it  may  be,  is,  in  all  cases,  only  greater 
or  less.  Yet  every  one  would  prefer  a  quiet  country 
church-yard  to  the  Strand,  or  a  grave  in  the  earth  to  one 
in  an  anatomist's  bottle.  The  Norwegian  lady  who  chose 
to  be  buried  on  the  top  of  a  mountain  in  Sky,  could  not, 
certainly,  see  across  the  waves  of  her  dominion  to  the 
wild  shores  of  her  native  land.  But  the  choice  is  at  least 
consolatory  in  life;  and  what  more  is  posthumous  fame, 
for  which  we  all  labour  in  our  several  ways.  We  shall 
hear  as  little  of  our  praises  hereafter,  as  the  Duke  of 
Argyll's  ancestors  now  see  of  the  beauties  of  the  Holy 
Loch.  But  there  is  no  reasoning  about  matters  of  this 
nature.    Often  as  I  thought  to  have  been  drowned  among 
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the  Western  Islttndd,  k  was  al#ay8  a  co«£sK>latidn  to  tfiink 
Ibat  I  might  b6  buried  under  the  altar  of  lona  by  the  sid^ 
tf  the  Abbot  Mac  Kinnouy  that  future  geotogfists  should 
dtsduss  the  grauite  of  my  tonlb,  aud  that  some  botanist, 
kneeling  to  examine  the  moss  that  grew  on  my  grave, 
lAould  say,  as  inay  hefeafiter  be  said  of  Scroggins  or 
Mdfyneux^— -here  li€»  a  victim  to  science. 

From  the  Holy  Loch  to  Toward  Point,  is  a  coast,  ge- 
nerally bold  and  high,  often  vrooded  to  the  watePs  edge, 
but  varied  in  many  part^  by  lower  shores,  by  iritricate 
i(iid  rofcky  creeks,  by  the  entrance  of  rivers  or  the  frill  of 
^aiscades,  and  by  farms,  houses,  and  population.  As,  to 
dtecribe  it  in  detail  would  be  endless,  I  shall  only  noticd 
Ate  romantic  village  of  Dunoon,  placed  under  the  hill,' 
and  advandng  into  the  sea  on  a  green  irregular  tract  of 
beadtiful  land.  This  spot  possesses  the  merit  of  histori- 
cal interest  to  enhance  its  natural  beauties;  and  diere  is 
enough  yet  remaihitig  to  indicate  the  situation  of  iU 
andent  castle.  It  was  one  of  the  places  which  made  ai 
conspicuous  figure  in  the  reign  of  David  the  second^ 
when  a  series  of  actions  was  carried  oh  in  the  Clyde,  in 
which  Arraaand  Fute  were  also  included.  In  1334,  th^ 
castle,  then  in  possession  of  the  English,  was  surprised 
by  Sir  Colin  Caimpbell  of  Lochow,  and  the  garrison  was 
slaughtered.  This  event  roused  Arran  and  Bute,  so  that 
the  English  garrisons  were  there  also  put  to  the  swbrd; 
Rothsay  being  taken,  with  the  death  of  Sir  Alan  Lyle, 
and'Sir  John  Gilbert  being  made  prisoner. 

I  wish  6ome  one  would  teach  Scottish  heritors  and 
Scottish  masons  two  things ;  the  one,  that  building  is  not 
architecture,  and  the  other,  that  taste  need  cost  nothing. 
To  a  want  of  this  knowledge,  saving  knowledge  as  well 
as  ornamental,  are  we  indebted  for  the  deformity  of 
Dunoon  church,  as  well  as  for  an  hundred  other  evils 
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of  ibe  same  kind,  which  everywhere  ettemnber  the  land. 
Doubtless,  the  heritors  of  Dunoon  considered  that  they 
had  done  a  most  laadable  deed,  and  had  committed  a  great 
act  of  taste,  when  they  put  their  hands  into  their  podMti^ 
to  enable  a  detestable  mason  to  pile  stone  on  stone  tilt  he 
had  gained  the  weathercock  of  Dunoon  steeple.  Far 
better  would  it  have  been  to  have  kept  their  money  quiet; 
and  have  suffered  the  unmeuiing,  inoffensive  barn  to 
rise,  with  its  litde  unpretending  chimney  of  a  belfry,  and 
its  solitary  green  copper  kettle.  A  blank  is,  at  all  times, 
better  than  a  fiMlft,  and  vacancy  cannot  at  least  offend. 
But  what  can  we  expect  at  Dunoon,  when  our  hair  is 
ready  to  stand  on  end  at  every  turning  of  a  corner  in 
Edinburgh ;  not  at  the  Tron  church  and  the  chapel  in 
York  Place  alone.  Glasgow  ought  to  have  breathed 
something  of  taste  over  the  Clyde ;  but  if  it  has  had  no 
other  influence  than  it  has  exerted  over  Dunoon,  die 
Admnses  and  Stark  have  laboured  in  vain.  There  have 
been  some  successful  attempts  made,  of  late,  in  Edin- 
burgh, that  is  certain ;  and  there  is  a  daily  promise  of 
more  and  better;  bidding  fair  to  make  its  architecture  all 
that  its  wonderful  situation  merits  and  claims.  But  it  is 
a  long  step  between  reforming  a  town  and  reforming  the 
public  taste.  If  I  were,  however,  to  say  more  on  this 
subject,  or  adduce  examples,  I  should  affiront  three 
fourths  of  the  architects,  and  perhaps  somewhat  too  many 
others  of  our  tender  nation :  so  I  must  leave  it  to  those  who 
may  have.no  such  fears,  to  explain  why,  with  so  much  of 
real  architectural  taste  displayed  all  over  England,  with 
which  they  are  as  familiar  as  Englishmen,  with  so  many 
good  specimens  in  their  own  country,  and  with  education 
similar  and  egual  to  that  of  the  English,  the  gentlemen 
of  the  thistle  should  have  so  long  remained  almost  as  in- 
sensible and  as  unconcerned  on  this  subject  as  they  were 
in  the  days  of  Robert  Bruce. 
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As  we  need  not,  however,  be  so  very  tender  towards 
the  mason  who  built  Dunoon,  or  to  the  general  races  of 
country  heritors  and  country  masons,  we  may  ask  the 
former  personages  why,  when  they  have  manfully  de- 
termined to  spend  an  unnecessary  sum  of  money  in  orna-  . 
ment,  they  will  not  render  that  ornament  ornamental. 
Taste,  I  may  repeat  it,  in  this  case,  costs  nothing.  No 
one  asks  for  mouldings  and  mullions  and  crockets  and 
finials,  no  one  wishes  the  money  to  be  spent  in  carving 
and  flowering ;  for  all  the  fillagree  in  the  world  will  never 
make  an  ill-formed  or  an  ill-drawn  building  beautiful. 
All  that  is  asked  for,  in  the  case  of  these  parish 
churches,  is  design;  some  attention  to  graceful  forms 
and  proportions.  What  is  really  necessary  as  pure  oma^ 
ment,  is  attended  with  very  little  expense ;  and  much 
more  is  commonly  spent,  in  this  very  manner,  in  pro- 
ducing positive  deformity.  The  same  quantity  of  labour, 
the  same  measurement  of  stone  and  lime,  will  cost  no 
more  in  a  beautiful  form  than  in  an  ugly  one :  propor- 
tion and  design  measure  for  nothing  under  the  surveyor's 
rod ;  for  there  are,  in  both  cases,  but  so  many  -cubic  feet 
of  solid  masonry,  and  so  many  superficial  ones  of  chisel- 
ling. But  it  is  far  from  a  matter  of  indifference,  as  to 
the  effect,  how  these  are  disposed.  To  produce  beauty 
from  a  heap  of  rude  materials,  is  the  office  of  taste ;  and 
it  is  a  proof  of  true  taste  to  effect  its  purpose  without  su- 
perfluous expense.  Beauty  consists  in  the  design,  and 
the  design,  let  me  repeat  it  again,  costs  nothing.  The 
expense  of  Waterloo  and  Westminster  bridges  may  be 
taken  as  the  same ;  but  what  is  the  relative  produce  in 
the  two  cases.  Put  the  same  question  for  the  Opera 
house  and  the  new  buildings  at  Chester,  money  for  money 
and  stone  for  stone;  or  between  the  Horse  Guards  and 
the  new  Custom  House ;  or,  in  twenty  other  cases  that 
might  be  named. 
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If  the  country  heritors  of  Scotland  are  to  be  thufi 
liberal  in  wishing  and  trying  to  rescue  their  new  churches 
from  disgrace^-and  if  they  will  but  reflect  that  it  is  barely 
possible  they  may  have  no  taste  of  their  awn,  and  that  a 
country  mason  is  likely  to  have  much  less,  why  will  they 
not  spend  ten  pounds  more  on  a  good  drawing*  There  is 
no  want  of  models,  in  England  at  least;  nor  any  want  of 
talent,  either  in  England  or  Scotland ;  and  they  may  still 
build  at  the  same  price.  When  once  they  hare  condescended 
to  render  the  house  of  the  Lord  respectable,  they  may  as 
well  proceed  one  step  further;  for  architectural  beauty 
is  no  profanation.  I  wish  I  could  say  that  this  had  been 
attempted  oftener ;  but  I  could  point  out  at  least  two 
specimens,  where  tasteful  designs  on. a  small  scale  have 
been  erected  within  the  limits  of  the  funds  allowed,  and 
where,  without  such  designs,  the  usual  results  would 
have  followed.  I  do  not  say  that  either  of  them  are  per^ 
feet  specimens  of  architecture ;  but  they  are  far  different 
from  the  common  attempts  at  beauty  in  our  country 
churches.  But  I  must  not  write  an  essay  on  this  subject. 
Yet  I  may  add,  that  when,  on  a  far  greater  scale  than  that 
which  led  to  these  remarks,  money  is  to  be  expended  in 
so  liberal  a  manner  as  it  has  lately  been  at  Alloa,  and^  I 
may  also  say,  at  Dumfermline,  it  is  alike  lamentable  and 
discreditable,  that  wanton  or  ignorant  architects  should  de^ 
part  from  those  models  from  which  they  borrow,  by  the  in- 
troduction of  styles  and  ornaments  so  utterly  inconsistent 
with  them,  and,  what  is  far  worse,  at  varianee  in  them- 
selves with  every  principle  of  taste  or  beauty.  He  was 
no  common  wit  who  introduced  the  name  of  Robert  Bruce 
into  the  last  mentioned  of  these  churches.  Had  that  great 
king  been  an  architect,  it  might  have  disturbed  the  very 
bones  that  are  sleeping  below. 

There  is  some  pleasing  scenery  hence  onwards,,  ac- 
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•esfiibk  abo  hy  a  road  along  the  shore ;  and  at  one  point, 
the  rained  castle  of  Knockanuly  gives  it  an  additional  in- 
terest. But  the  coast  becomes  comparatively  umat^rest-  ^ 
log  and  low  near  Toward  Point,  where  the  light-house  ia 
placed,  and  continues  the  same  towards  the  entrance  of 
Loch  Stravon,  after  having  been  unusually  beautiful  for 
some  space  before;  the  steep  declivities  of  the  hills 
descending  into  the  sea,  and  being  covered  with  wood  to 
the  water's  edge,  for  a  considerable  space  between  this 
poiQt  and  Dunoon.  The  light  on  Toward  Point  is  the 
third  from  Pladda,  and  one  of  the  four  which  serve  for 
the  navigation  of  the  Clyde ;  the  Cloch,  and  that  on  the 
little  Cumbray,  being  ^he  other  two :  and  its  main  use  is 
to  prevent  vessels  mistaking  the  Channel  of  Bute  for  th^e 
right  course,  as  that  on  the  Cumbray  directs  them  to  avoid 
the  sound  between  Bute  and  Arran. 

It  was  off  this  point  that  I  met  with  an  example  of 
those  extraordinary  winds  which  I  have  so  frequently 
observed  in  the  Western  Islands,  and  which  are  far  more 
common  everywhere  than  is  generaHy  imagined ;  seamen 
and  philosophers  appearing  alike  to  have  neglected  them, 
because  always  supposing  that  wind  necessarily  moved 
in  a  straight  direction  and  in  considerable  masses  or 
streams.  As  I  was  standing  down  along  this  shore  with 
a  fresh  broeze,  I  almost  brushed  yards  with  another  ves- 
sel which  was  standing  up  in  the  opposite  direction,  an4 
with  a  wind  exactly  the  reverse  ^f  our  own.  Nor  could 
I  obis^rve  that  there  wds  any  smooth  water  between  us ; 
so  that  here,  at  the  same  moment,  there  were  two  opposite 
and  powerful  currents  of  wind,  in  contact  with  each  other. 
But  this  was  only  half  of  the  phenomenon ;  as  on  rounding 
the  point,  I  found  other  vessels  standing  down  the  sound 
of  Bute  on  the  very  same  tack,  also  under  a  fresh  breeze^ 
since  they  had  all  taken  in  their  gaff  topsails;  while  from 
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the  Ayrshire  coast,  others  again  were  standing  np  for  this 
rery  sound,  and  with  a  wind  exactly  the  reverse  of  that 
which  was  blowing  down  it  from  the  north-west.  Thus» 
at  the  same  instant,  there  were  foar  distinct  winds  blowing 
from  fonr  opposite  quarters  of  the  compass;  nor  could 
I  be  mistaken  in  the  observation,  because,  being  much 
puzzled  at  first  with  what  the  seamen  themselves  scarcely 
knew  how  to  believe,  I  landed  on  the  point  for  the  pur* 
pose  of  observing  it  at  my  leisure,  which  I  did  for  the 
space  of  two  hours.  I  may  also  add,  that  my  vessel, 
which  I  had  left,  and  my  own  boat,  sailed  throug^h  every 
one  of  these  winds.  It  was  very  amusing  to  observe  the 
several  ways  in  which  the  vessels  from  different  quarters 
were  taken  aback  on  entering  a  new  current ;  but  I  had 
occasion  to  regret  that  the  lateness  of  the  evening  pre- 
vented me  from  examining  the  state  of  the  atmosphere 
at  the  point  of  general  intersection,  which  seemed  to  lie 
about  half  way  between  the  great  Cumbray  and  Toward 
Point. 

The  town  of  Rothsay,  though  not  very  elegant,  is  popu- 
lous and  busy,  and  will  form  a  convenient  head  quarter 
for  those  who  may  chuse  to  visit  Bute  itself  and  the  sur- 
rounding scenery.  Roads  in  sufficient  number,  render 
it  very  easy  to  traverse  the  island  in  all  directions.  As 
the  length  of  Bute  is  about  eighteen  miles  and  its  breadth 
about  four,  it  includes  a  considerable  territory ;  but  two 
thirds  at  least  of  this  space  is  mountain  pasture,  the 
mountainous  tract  lying  north  of  a  line  drawn  between 
Rothsay  and  Scalspie  bay.  The  two  lakes,  Loch  Fad 
and  Loch  Stock,  situated  in  the  valley  which  intersects 
the  island  from  Rothsay,  are  too  naked,  at  present,  to 
merit  attention ;  but  had  this  part  of  the  island  been 
chosen  for  the  plantations  of  Mount  Stewart,  they  would 
have  formed  highly  ornamental  objects  in  its  pleasure 
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grounds.  Excepting  this  park,  the  soutbern  palrt  aC 
the  island,  from  Rotbsay  to  Kilcfaattan  Bay,  offers  no 
picturesque  features;  except  on  the  sea  shores,  which 
present  considerable  variety,  and  are,  at  the  same  time, 
generally  accessible,  by  means  of  a  road  conducted  near 
the  margin  of  the  water  and  under  the  high  land.  Never- 
theless, the  appearance  of  the  island  is  everywhere 
pleasing ;  while  the  facility  with  which  it  may  be  traversed 
in  any  direction,  adds  much  to  its  attractions. 

A  tract,  consisting  of  a  sea  marsh  and  a  sandy  flat» 
separates  the  Garrocb  Head  from  the  main  part  of  Bute ; 
leaving  no  doubt  that  the  former  was  once  a  distinct  island. 
This  is,  in  every  respect,  a  most  singular  spot ;  and  no 
less  unexpected  than  it  is  romantic  and  unlike  to  any  thing 
else,  on  this  or  on  any  other  coast.  BenVaragen,  its  highest 
hill,  is  an  admirable  station  for  a  general  view  of  the 
Clyde  and  of  the  whole  country  on  both  sides.  To  the 
north,  it  looks  over  the  island  of  Bute  and  to  the  mass  of 
the  Argyllshire  mountains,  which,  piled  over  each  other 
till  they  vanish  in  air,  here  occupy  the  horizon.  To  the 
south,  and  on  each  side,  is  displayed  the  beautiful  ex- 
panse of  the  Clyde,  alive  with  a  perpetual  succession  of 
shipping ;  while,  to  the  eastward,  the  view  is  bounded  by 
the  two  Cumbrays  and  the  coast  of  Ayrshire.  Arran  is 
here  a  peculiarly  fine  object ;  the  whole  of  its  mountain 
district  being  displayed  in  a  magnificent  manner,  and 
conveying  a  more  perfect  idea  of  the  grandeur  of  this 
tract,  than  can  be  obtained  from  any  other  position.  The 
remainder  of  the  GarrochHead  is  a  collection  of  steep  and 
narrow  ridges,  placed  in  a  parallel  man^j^,  and  sepa- 
rated by  deep  and  solitary  valleys;  each  ridge  being 
crowned  by  precipices  of  naked  rock,  and  the  whole  di- 
versified by  other  unexpected  recesses,  and,  sometimes, 
by  small  lakes*    If  such  materials  do  not  promise  much 
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in  the  name,  the  fault  is  in  the  want  of  expressive  terms; 
as  the  consequence  of  them  is  a  collection  of  the  most 
singularly  romantic  and  secluded  scenes^  wanting  only 
the  aid  of  a  few  trees  and  a  little  art,  to  render  them  as 
beauttful  as  they  are  extraordinary*  The  west  shore  of 
Bute,  from  the  Garroch  Head  to  Etrick  Bay,  is  more  pic- 
turesque and  various  than  the  east  side  for  the  same  dis- 
tance^  but  is  not  so  convenient  of  access.  A  boat,  how- 
ever, renders  every  thing  easy,  and  will  be  found  the  best 
method  of  visiting  this  side  of  the  island.  On  the  east 
side,  from  Rothsay  to  the  Kyles,  there  is  not  only  an  ex- 
cellent road  at  the  foot  of  the  ridge  and  close  to  the  mar- 
gin of  the  sea,  but  that  shore  forms,  in  itself,  a  beautiful 
walk.  Kaims'  bay  and  castle  will  necessarily  attract 
attention ;  but  though,  in  the  interior  of  the  mountainous 
tract,  there  are  some  farms  pleasingly  situated  in  the  high 
valleys,  and  chiefly  towards  the  west,  the  trouble  of 
rambling  over  these  mountains  will  scarcely  be  repaid. 

The  ancient  and  royal  castle  of  Rothsay  is  the  oaly 
antiquity  of  note  in  the  island,  and  is  situated  close  to 
the  town.  It  will  disappoint  him  who  expects  to  find  it 
a  picturesque  or  a  beautiful  object,  as  it  is  lamentably 
deficient  in  both  these  qualities.  The  red  colour  of  its 
stone  is  no  less  inimical  to  beauty  than  its  round  heavy 
shape ;  and  though  some  fine  ash  trees,  rising  out  of  the 
ruins,  give  it  all  the  aid  they  can,  they  are  insufiicient 
to  redeem  its  ponderous  and  dull  form.  It  has  had  a 
ditch,  and  has  been  a  strong  place,  as  far  as  high  and 
thick  walls  can  make  a  place  strong.  But  as  a  piece  of 
fortification,  even  on  the  ancient  principles,  it  is  wretch- 
edly deficient,  and  argues  very  little  in  favour  of  the 
military  knowledge  that  directed  it.  Even  the  gate  is 
neither  flanked  nor  machicolated ;  and  it  might  have  been 
mined  or  assaulted  at  almost  any  point.    It  is  the  only 
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losteQce  af  the  round  construction  tfmt  1  hftre  seed  in 
Scotland;  and  rc^^mbles^  mote  than  any  others,  the 
oa^tle  of  Bestormel  in  GornwaH^  and  that  of  Trematoii 
near  Plymouth*  The  chief  difference  xKmsists  in  the 
round  towers  which  Boths^y  possesses  at  the  sides.  The^ 
great  courts  like  that  of  Usk»  is  circular. 

It  has  been  the  work  however  of  different  times^  and 
the  entrance  was  added  by  Robert  the  third,  who  some- 
times resided  here.  But  the  first  foundation  is  not  known^ 
and  there  is,  indeed,  a  good  deal  of  obscurity  about  the 
early  history  of  Bute  in  general.  Before  the  time  of 
Alexander  the  third,  it  is  supposed  to  have  belonged  to 
a  family  called  Mac  Roderick ;  and,  in  Haco's  first  ex-^ 
pedition,  it  was  attacked  by  the  Norwegians  with  eighty 
ships;  led  by  Rudri,  or  Roderick,  one  of  this  family* 
Rothsay  castle,  (whether  the  present  building  or  not,,  is 
uncertiMn,)  was  then  besieged,  and  taken  by  a  sap  tind 
assault,  with  the  loss  of  800  men;  the  Steward  of  Soot* 
land,  then  the  proprietor  by  a  marriage  with  the  Mac 
Roderick  family,  being  also  killed.  In  1334  it  was  seized 
by  Edward  Baliol,  in  1544  it  was  taken  by  Lord  LennoXi 
and,  lastly,  it  was  burnt  by  the  Marquis  of  Argyll  in 
Charles's  wars,  in  1685.  Such  is  a  sketch  of  the  military 
history  of  Rothsay  castle ;  to  which  there  seems  to  have 
been  attached  an  importance,  at  various  times»  which  is 
nf>t  easily  understood,  until  we  recollect  the  desultory 
species  of  warfare,  or,  more  properly,  of  marauding, 
which  was  carried  on  in  those  days. 

From  Rothsay,  it  is  but  a  short  distance  into  liOch 
Straven,  which  may  also  be  visited  in  making  the  pas* 
sage  through  the  Kyles  of  Bute,  This  is  a  spacious 
inlet;  and  from  the  breadth  and  extent  of  the  water,  and 
the  simplicity  and  height  of  the  mountain  boundary,  the 
first  impressbn  derived  from  it  is  rather  grand.    But 
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ndtbihg  more  is  obtained  by  coasting  its  sbores;  as  it  is 
deficient  in  ornament  and  Tariety,  and  affords  thetefefre 
no  picturesque  scenes.  Nor  is  tbere  any  thing  very  in- 
teresting in  tbe  passage  of  the  Kyles,  udtil  we  begin  to 
approach  tbe  ferry.  Tbe  l^ng  vista  of  this  narrow  idtrait 
is  here  striking ;  overshadowed,  as  it  wer<^,  by  the  high 
ranges  of  bills  which  rise  from  the  water  on  each  band, 
expanding  at  one  extremity  into  tbe  spacious  sound  bf 
fiothsay,  and,  on  the  other,  losing  itself  amid  rocks  and 
woods,  as  if  all  further  progress  was  at  an  end.  Though 
the  passage  of  the  Kyles  is  everywhere  interesting,  it  is 
more  particularly  beautiful  between  this  ferry  and  the 
entrance  of  Loch  Ridan,  where  it  is  contracted  as  well  as 
varied,  by  four  islands.  These,  and  the  forms  of  the  land 
on  both  sides,  render  the  passage  so  narrow  and  iiltrir 
cate,  that,  for  a  considerable  space,  it  seems  to  be  at  an 
end,  repeatedly,  in  working  through  it.  It  is  tbe  same 
indeed  for  nearly  four  miles  through  this  intricate  and 
narrow  strait ;  the  land  closing  in,  in  such  a  manner,  as 
to  appe^  to  meet  from  the  opposite  sides.  Thus  while, 
in  som^  places,  we  feel  as  if  passing  through  the  laby- 
rinths of  an  alpine  river,  in  others  we  appear  to  be  en- 
cloiied  within  a  lake.  It  is  only  by  the  fall  and  rise  of 
Ae  tide  and  the  appearance  of  tbe  sea  weeds  on  the  rocks, 
that  we  are  led  to  suspect  tbe  maritime  nature  of  this 
channel ;  since  it  is  so  far  removed  from  the  sea,  and  so 
involved  in  all  that  class  of  ornament  and  scenery  whidb 
we  are  accustomed  to  associate  with  fresh  water,  that  it 
is  scarcely  possible  to  divest  ourselves  of  the  idea  of  being 
in  an  inland  lake.  At  the  same  time,  it  is  no  less  beauti- 
fal  than  extraordinary;  the  land  rising  suddenly  and 
high  from  the  water,  often  into  lofty  cliffs  interspersed 
and  varied  with  wood,  the  trees  growing  from  the  fissures 
of  the  rocks  even  at  the  very  margin  of  the  sea,  and  aid- 
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ing,  witb  the  narrowness  of  the  strait  and  the  height  of 
the  land,  to  produce  a  sober,  green,  shadowy  tone  of 
forest  scenery,  which  adds  much  to  the  romantic  effect 
of  this  fairy-like  sea. 

The  entrance  of  Loch  Ridan  partakes  of  the  same  cha- 
racter; and  though  these  particular  features  disappear 
after  a  short  space,  this  inlet  continues  to  be  beautiful 
for  many  miles  upwards  into  Glen  Darnel ;  a  good  road 
being  conducted  by  its  margin,  through  woods,  for  some 
time,  till  it  reaches  the  opener  valley.  It  is  a  spot  which 
a  tourist  should  by  no  means  pass  unnoticed,  and  which, 
at  high  water,  may  be  entered  very  far  in  a  boat. 

Eilan-gherrig,  at  the  entrance  of  Loch  Ridan,  is  a 
spot  of  historical  celebrity,  having  been  fortified  by  the 
unlucky  Archibald  Duke  of  Argyll,  in  1686.  But  having 
been  attacked  by  three  or  four  ships  of  the  fleet,  he 
thought  fit  to  make  his  escape  and  the  works  were  sur- 
rendered. As  the  sound  on  the  west  side  enlarges  after 
quitting  the  Kyles,  the  interest  of  the  scenery  diminishes ; 
though  it  still  continues  pleasing,  till,  by  reaching  the 
open  space  between  Lamont  Point  and  Etrick  Bay,  the 
elevation  of  the  land,  on  both  sides,  becomes  so  far 
lowered  as  to  destroy  its  characteristic  features.  Inch 
Mamoch  here  forms  an  object,  of  considerable  magnitude 
;at  least,  since  it  is  a  hill  of  two  miles  in  length;  but  it  is 
without  any  attractive  features.  Like  many  parts  of 
Bute,  it  contains  slate  quarries,  and  possesses  some  re- 
mains of  a  chapel  that  is  said  to  have  been' a  cell  depend- 
ant on  the  monastery  of  Lamlash. 
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No  page  of  Highland  geography  has  been  more 
;lhunibed  than  that  of  Arran;  but  it  has  been  by  geolo- 
gists only.  No  one  has  yet  condescended  to  inform  those 
who  travel  for  mere  amusement,  that  this  island,  one  of 
the  most  accessible  spots  in  the  Highlands,  is  also  one  of 
the  most  romantic  and  picturesque.  Very  many  years 
indeed  have  not  passed,  since  it  was  as  little  known  to 
-the  world  at  large  as  Sky  and  Lewis;  and  since  its  man- 
ners and  its  people  were  even  more  rude,  and  its  system 
more  antiquated,  though  situated  at  the  very  doors  of 
commerce  and  civilization^  But  its  agricultural  arrange- 
ments have  been  recently  altered,  and  the  effects  thence 
produced  have  been  further  and  rapidly  accelerated,  by 
that  which  has  already  so  powerfully  operated  on  the 
most  remote  shores  of  the  Clyde  Highlands,  namely  the 
establishment  of  steam  boats;  an  invention  which,  bids 
fair  to  produce,  in  a  few  more  years,  a  change  that  a  cen- 
tury might  not  otherwise  have  accomplished.  But  as  I 
have  elsewhere  entered  on  these  subjects,  I  shall  here 
4Dake  only  one  remark,  and  that,  chiefly  for  the  sake  of 
those  who  have  so  often  and  so  angrily  written  in  defence 
of  the  ancient  Highland  tenantry  and  of  the  ancient  sys- 
tem of  tenure.  Till  the  very  moment  of  reform,  as  is 
matter  of  universal  notoriety,  with  a  numerous  popula- 
.tion,  with  considerable  agricultural  capability  and  with 
inqch  greater  capacity  for  a  system,  of  improved  pastur- 
,age,  with  a  sea  abounding  jn  white  fish  of  all  kinds,  pe- 
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culiarly  well  situated  moreover  for  the  herring  fishery  of 
the  Clyde  and  of  Loch  Fyne,  with  the  best  aod  most  fre- 
quented harbour  on  the  west  of  Scotland,  and  in  the  very 
centre  of  markets  and  civilization,  Arran  was  one  uni- 
versal scene  of  neglected  tillage  and  neglected  fisheries, 
of  idleness,  poverty  and  profligacy ;  with  ruinous  huts 
where  it  ought  to  have  had  houses,  and  wretched  villages 
where  it  might  have  maintained  towns.  Sudi  as  this 
island  then  was,  have  all  the  Highlands  in  their  turn  been, 
at  least  in  most  points  $  and  such,  jmd  worse,  mig^t  they 
liave  remained  for  ever,  had  these  romantic  persouages 
been  allowed  to  dispose  c^  the  property  and  happiness  of 
a  niU;ion,  for  the  gratification  of  a  few  visionary  and  idle 
fanciasb  The  Duke  of  Hamilton,  and  the  other  proptietors, 
in  adopting  wiser  views,  have  added  no  less  to  the  happi- 
ness and  virtue  of  their  people  than  to  their  own  estates* 
Though  Arrati  is,  in  every  sense,  a  hilly  island,  its 
character  is,  in  this  respect,  unequal,  and,  in  the  northern 
and  southern  halves,  strongly  contrasted.  The  hig^  and 
serrated  forms  of  idie  northern  division  are  peculiariy 
striking ;  presenting  a  rugged  mountainous  character  un- 
equalled in  Scotland,  except  by  the  Cuchullin  hills  in 
Sky.  Iliese  mountains  are  also  exceedingly  elegant  in 
the  outline:  and  though  not  attaining  to  quite  8000  feet 
of  elevation,  yet,  from  their  independence  and  from  their 
rising  immediately  out  of  the  sea,  their  alpine  effect  is 
equalled  by  that  of  very  few  mountainous  tracts  in  Scot- 
land, of  even  much  greater  altitude.  The  southern  hilly 
division  is  a  tame  undulating  land  without  features,  and 
there  are  not  many  parts  which  are  strictly  level,  except 
in  the  Machrie  glen  on  the  west  side,  and  on  the  shores  of 
Brodick  Bay«  Though  the  shores  are  generally  rocky, 
and  commonly  fii^eep,  they  rarely  rise  into  cliffs ;  but,  in 
most  places,  the  hills  spring  at  once  from  the  sea;  leaving. 
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bQweveft^a  Danrow  belt  of  flat  and  green  land  in  matiy 
places,  which  forms  a  natural  road  of  communication 
nearly  all  round  the  island.  This  road  coiratitutesa  very 
striipng  character  in  Arran,  as  it  does  also  in  Bate :  and| 
to  the  visiter^  it  is  peculiarly  agreei^le^  from  its  beauty^ 
and  from  the  access  it  affords  to  the  rarious  pictu- 
resque scenes  of  the  islnnd,  which  are  chiefly  found  on 
its  sea  margin* 

CM*  the  two  attached  islands,  Pladda  is  a  small  and 
flat  islet  with  a  rocky  boundary,  remarkable  for  nothing 
but  its  light-bouse.  Lamlash,  on  the  contrary,  is  inter- 
esting ;  as  well  for  the  beauty  of  its  conical  form^  rising 
to  a  thousand  feet,  as  for  the  fiew  from  its  summit,  and 
the  striking  character  of  its  columnar  cliffs.  The  ascent 
is  rendered  peculiarly  laborious ;  no  less  from  the  steep- 
ness and  irregularity  of  the  ground,  than  from  the  tangled 
growth  of  the  Arbutus  uva  ursi  by  which  it  is  covered* 
The  whole  surface  scarcely  beairs  any  other  plant  than 
this  beautiful  trailing  shrub ;  peculisurly  beautiful  when 
its  bright  scarlet  berries  are  present  to  contrast  with  the 
rich  dark  green  of  its  elegant  foliage.  The  columnait 
cliffs,  which  lie  on  the  east  side,  though  having  no  pre- 
tensions to  the  regularity  of  Staffa,  are  still  picturesque, 
and  are  free  from  the  stiffness  too  common  in  this  class 
of  rock ;  consisting  of  various  irregular  stages  piled  on 
each  other,  broken,  and  intermixed  with  ruder  masses  of 
irregular  rocks,  and  with  verdure  and  shrubs  of  humble 
growth.  Beneath,  a  smopdi  and  curved  recess  in  a  mass 
of  sandstone,  produces  that  species  of  echo  which  occurs 
in  the  whispering  gallery  of  St*  Paul's^  and  in  other  skni- 
lar  situations* 

There  are  no  ruins  now  to  be  traced  in  Lamlash ;  but 
Dean  Monro  says  that  it  had  *^ane  monastery  of  friars,'' 
founded  by  John,  Lord  of  the  Isles,  *^  which  is  decayit*" 
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That  was  in  1694 ;  and  what  was  then  decayed,  has  now 
disappeared.  He  calls  the  island  Molass;  and  it  is  pre- 
tended that  there  was  a  cave,  or  hermitage,  inhabited  by 
a  Saint  Maol  Jos,  who  is  buried  at  Shiskin,  on  the  south 
side  of  Arran*  It  is  further  said  that  there  was  once  a 
castle  here,  built  by  Somerlid.  The  Bay  of  Lamlash 
forms  an  admirable  harbour:  spacious,  and  fit  for  ships 
of  any  dimensions,  with  excellent  holding  ground  and  a 
double  entrance.  It  is  subject  to  squalls,  but  not  to  a 
dangerous  degree.  The  village  of  Kilbride  is  mean,  and 
offers  no  attraction  of  any  kind,  though  there  are  some 
trees  round  it  towards  the  land :  and  hence  an  excellent 
road .  conducts  across  the  hill  to  Brodick ;  as  a  way  may 
also  be  found  round  the  shore,  beneath  the  cliffs,  to  the 
same  place. 

Brodick,  though  offering  an  indifferent  harbour,  con- 
tains a  pier  for  boats  and  small  vessels,  and  is  the  prin- 
cipal village  of  the  island.  It  is  admirably  adapted  for  a 
summer  bathing  quarter,  and  is  likely  to  become  so,  now 
that  this  fashion  is  so  rapidly  extending  over  all  the  vil- 
lages and  towns  of  the  Clyde.  The  beauty  of  the  situ- 
ation is  scarcely  exceeded  by  that  of  any  sea  shore  in 
Scotland ;  while  its  comfort  as  a  residence  is  equal  to  its 
beauty ;  being  unencumbered  with  enclosures,  and  ad- 
mitting of  walks  and  rides  in  all  directions,  through  the 
most  various  and  picturesque  scenes,  with  free  access  to 
the  sea,  and  to  a  sea  of  which  the  shores  are  everywhere 
beautifully  varied.  From  the  bay,  an  open  space  of 
green  land,  intersected  by  a  winding  river  and  planted 
with  trees,  extends  inwards;  communicating  with  the 
different  roads,  and  branching  into  the  rude  and  wild 
valleys  of  Glen  Shira,  Glen  Rossie,  and  Glen  Cloy.  Over 
this  space,  the  houses  and  cottages  are  irregularly  dis- 
pers^ed,  at  wide  distances  from  each .  other ;    rivulets. 
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rocks,  bridges,  mills,  and  trees,  adding  to  the  picturesque 
confusion,  which  is  also  much  embellished  by  numerous 
boats,  drawn  up  on  the  green,  or  lying  on  the  shore,  or 
anchored  in  the  bay.  To  the  north,  Brodick  Castle, 
shrouded  in  its  fine  woods,  forms  the  boundary  of  this 
beautiful  amphitheatre ;  while,  high  above,  towers  the 
elegant,  conical,  and  rocky  outline  of  Goatfeil.  Every 
variety  of  landscape  is  united  in  this  extraordinary  spot. 
The  rural  charms  of  the  ancient  English  village,  unre- 
stricted in  space  and  profuse  of  unoccupied  land,  are 
joined  to  the  richness  of  cultivation,  and  contrasted  with 
the  wildness  of  moorland  and  rocky  pasture.  On  one 
hand  is  the  wild,  mountain  torrent,  and  on  another,  the 
tranquil  river  meanders  through  the  rich  plain.  Here 
the  sea  curls  on  the  smooth  beach,  and  there  it  foams 
against  a  rocky  shore,  or  washes  the  foot  of  the  high  and- 
rugged  cliffs,  or  the  skirts  of  the  wooded  hill.  The* 
white  sails  of  boats  are  seen  passing  and  repassing 
among  trees,  the  battlements  of  the  castle,  just  visible, 
throw  an  air  of  ancient  grandeur  over  the  woods,  and, 
united  to  this  variety,  is  all  the  sublimity  and  all  the 
rudeness  of  the  alpine  landscape  which  surrounds  and 
involves  the  whole. 

Near  the  entrance  of  Glen  Shira  and  Glen  Rossie, 
many  wild  and  romantic  scenes  occur;  as  well  as  on 
the  acclivities  of  the  hills  in  various  quarters,  and  indeed 
from  almost  every  point  about  or  in  this  bay.  But 
beyond  the  entrance  of  Glen  Rossie,  all  beauty  ceases; 
being  replaced  by  wildness  without  magnificence,  as  is 
the  case  in  the  two  other  valleys  that  branch  off  from 
Brodick  Bay.  The  Castle  of  Brodick  is  one  of  the  very 
tew  ancient  buildings  of  this  class  which  m*e  still  inha- 
bited ;  but  its  features  are  not,  abstractedly,  picturesque, 
however  valuable  it  may  be  as  an  object  in  the  landscape. 
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Its  ancient  hiibtorjr  it  more  interesting,  from  its  having 
been  the  seene  of  some  of  the  adventares  belonging  to 
the  contests  of  Bruce.  It  was  held  by  Sir  J.  Hastings 
in  1306,  and  surprised  by  the  partisans  of  the  King.  It 
is  described  by  Fordun  as  being  a  Royal  castle,  together 
with  that  in  Loch  Ranza,  in  1380$  but  in  1456,  it  was 
demolished  by  the  Earl  of  Ross,  and  afterwards  rebuiU 
by  James  the  fifth. 

The  ascent  to  the  top  of  Goatfell  is  gentle  and  easy, 
and  will  well  repay  the  visiter.  Yet  though  the  horizon 
is  extensrre,  the  distant  view  is  less  interesting  than  would 
be  expected ;  less  various,  and  less  marked  by  objects 
of  decided  character  than  might  have  been  anticipated 
from  the  gec^^phy.  Though  the  eye  ranges,  even  to 
the  Paps  of  Jura,  and  over  all  the  mountains  of  Oantyre 
and  Cowal,  ineludrng  also  in  the  cirouit  the  coast  of  Ayr* 
shire  and  the  bright -inlets  of  Loch  Fyne  and  of  the 
Clyde,  the  land  is  so  distant  as  to  be  confounded  in  a 
general  insipidity  of  outline.  But  the  uKuintarn  itself 
recompenses  the  spectator  for  the  tameness  of  the  distant 
view :  being  unlike  every  other  in  Scc^land,  fVom  its  bold 
i^Mres  of  naked  grey  rock,  from  the  depths  of  the  valley's 
which  meet  at  its  summit  branching  far  away  into  shadowy 
obscurity,  and  from  the  huge  and  naked  precipices  aroqnd, 
impending  over  an  abyss  whose  silence  is  only  disturbed 
by  the  sound  of  the  breeze  (»r  of  the  distant  waterfall, 
and  which  even  the  light  of  noon-day  never  reaches*. 
It  is  not  difficult,  from  this  point,  to  descend  into  6W«^ 
Sossie  or  Gfen  Sanicks ;  though  the  latter  valley  ni^y 
aho,  and  with  more  convenience,  be  visited  by  entering 
from  its  mouth,  from  the  sea  shore.  It  is  equally  easy, 
when  on  the«umHiit  of  Goatfell,  to  cross  to  Ben  Huish 
and  Ben  Breach,  and  thus  lo  visit  the  two  small  mountain 
lakes,  Lodi  Jorsa  and  Loch  Tana,  terminating  the  day'id 
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journey  at  l40cb  Raasa.  Nor  k  tkis  walk  umnlereistiiigY 
to  these  who  kaow  the  pleasure  of  a  mpuntain  expe- 
dition ;  when,  the  summit  once  attained  and  the  labour 
surmounted)  they  may  enjoy  in  purity,  and  without  the 
alloy  of  weariness  and  toil,  those  delights  which  are 
experienced  on  high  elevations. 

I  have  oflen  before  had  occasion  to  notice  the  acute- 
ness  of  Donald^and,  on  this  subject,  I  was  much  amused 
with  a  sort  of  guiding    personage   whom  I  met  here. 
He  had  just  before  attended  a  noted  dignitary  with  a 
large  wig,  whose  name  I  must  not  tell  you,  to  the  top; 
and  though  his  duller  partner  seemed  to  think  that  the 
mountain  had  never  borne  such  a  burden  since  the  days 
of  Fingal,  I  found  that  my  more  philosophical  friend, 
however  he  might  honour  the  wig,  was  inclined  to  give 
it  but  a  wig's  worth  of  respect,  and  no  more.     I  put  the 
question  extraordinary  to  him,  that  I  might  get  at  the 
cause  of  his  heterodoxy  and  contempt,  and  was  not  much 
surprised  to  find  that   Dugald  Macalister   treated  the 
adventitious  matter  of  the  Reverend  Doctor,  precisely 
as  so  much  goats'  hair  and  pomatum  deserved*    '^  Was 
the  Doctor  acquainted  with  the  etymology  of  Goatfield." 
--«Na/'— "Its  height."  — *>Na."—«  Its  length;    its 
breadth."—"  Na."— Did  he  know  the  rare  plants  which 
grew  on  it." — ^^  Na ;   he  was  nae  botanist." — "  But  he 
measured  its  altitude."-—"  Na ;  he  was  na  a  mathema- 
tician.'^— ^^  Then  he  had  a  hammer,  and  looked  at  the 
rocks."—"  Na ;  he  was  nae  mineralogist." — ^^  Then  he 
made  a  drawing." — ^^  Na ;   he  could  not  draw."—"  Then 
he  admired  the  views."—"  Na ;  he  only  glowred  a  little."— 
"  And  when  he  arrived  at  the  top."- "  Why  then  he  said 
it  was  very  cauld  and  that  he  was  wearied."Ar-"  Then  per- 
haps he  quoted  some  Greek,  about  Olympus  and  Parnas- 
sus."—" Na;  he  said  it  was  time  to  gangdown  and  see  about 
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the  dinner*"—^  But  be  asked  about  the  agriculture  of 
Arran,  or  the  population,  or  the  wealthy  or  the  moralBy  or 
the  habits ;  or,  as  be  was  a  Divine,  about  the  religion  of  the 
country  people/' — ^**  Na,  na." — ^*  About  the  antiquities."—* 
**  Na,  oa,  na."-— ^^  Then,  as  he  was  a  scholar,  he  asked 

about  the  language,  about  the  Graelic." — ^*  Na a/'-— 

"  Then  what  did  he  do." — "  H^  just  went  down  again." 
Diigald  Macalister  seemed  to  think  that  a  man  might 
have  done  as  much  without  a  large  wig.  Poor  Dugald  ^ 
he  did  not  know  that  ^<  a  great  place  strangely  qualifies." 
*^  Let  the  King  make  me,"  a  man  with  a  large  wig,  <<  and 
I  would  fain  see  him  that  durst  tell  me  there  is  any  thing 
I  understand  not." 

Those  who  may  traverse  these  hills  in  summer,,  wbeu 
the  water  of  the  mountain  streams  is  uncontaminated 
with  peat,  will  be  struck  by  its  beautiful  green  colour,  no 
less  than  by  its  brilliant  transparency.  This  is  an  appear- 
ance rarely  seen,  and  only  rendered  visible  here,  by  the 
whiteness  of  the  granite  channel  in  which  it  flows.* 
With  a  depth  of  ten  or  twelve  feet,  the  colour  i»  a  strong 
sea  green,  and  it  is  sensible,  even  with  two  or  three*  It 
resembles  the  colour  of  the  sea  most  exactly,  and  is  quite 
equal  to  it  in  intensity.  So .  seldom  is  this  appearance  to 
be  seen,  that  it  has  been  almost  overlooked :  few  having 
suspected  that  fresh  water  possessed  any  colour,  except 
in  some  such  remarkable  instances  as  that  of  the  Rhone 
at' Geneva.  In  ordinary  cases  of  lakes  and  rivers,  it  is 
invisible,  merely  because  it  is  obscured  by  the  dark 
transmitted  colour  of  the  bottom,  or  by  contaminatioii 
from  the  stain  of  peat  or  of  clay.  Thus  the  green  colour 
of  the  sea  is  also  obscured  in  similar  cases ;  being  seen 
in  greatest  perfection,,  only  when  on  a  sandy  bottom,  or 
when  light  is  transmitted  through  the  edge  of  a  wave^  or 
where  the  white  foam  of  a  breaker  shines  through  a 
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sai^giDg  sea*  In  a  similar  case,  the  greea  colour  of 
fresh  water  is  detected  in  the  foam  of  a  cascade,  and 
from  the  same  caase ;  when  it  was  invisible  in  the  river 
running  quietly  over  a  bed  of  dark  rocks.  In  our  seas 
at  least,  as  well  as  in  our  fresh  waters,  g^een  is  therefore 
the  natural  colour ;  and  that  this  is  not  the  consequence 
of  any  matter  held  in  solution,  is  easily  proved.  But  it 
remains  to  be  explained  why  there  are  such  exceptions 
as  that  of  the  Rhone  just  mentioned ;  why  any  water  is 
blue,  or  why  it  should  possess  two  distinct  colours  in 
different  situations ;  these,  it  is  scarcely  necessary  to  say, 
being  quite  independent  of  reflection  from  the  sky.  In 
the  ocean,  the  sea  is  often  blue,  but  not  universally  so ;  and 
it  also  happens  that  blue  and  green  zones  will  succeed 
each  other.  But  near  the  land,  it  is,  I  believe, invariably 
g^een.  It  has  been  thought  that  this  depended  on  the 
presence  of  minute  animals,  or  of  animal  matter.  Yet  that 
cannot  be  the  necessary  or  the  only  cause;  as  green 
water  may  often  be  found  on  our  own  shores,  absolutely 
free  from  either  animacute  or  animal  contamination. 
I  dare  not  here  enter  any  further  into  this  pi^€e  of  philo* 
sophy,  as  it  would  lead  me  too  far. 

He  who  is  content  to  admire  beauty  which  is  not  pro- 
dttctive  of  many  decided  landscapes,  will  find  ample 
subjects  of  gratification  in  a  walk  along  the  s4iore,  from 
Brodick  to  Loch  Ransa ;  unparalleled  for  its  singularity, 
and  not  often  equalled  in  beauty.  That  in  the  opposite 
direction,  affords  attractions  chiefly  to  the  geologist :  but 
the  whole  island  is  a  mine  of  geology  and  minerhlogy. 
As  far  as  Corry,  the  road  is  conducted  over  one  of  those 
remarkable  flat  and  g^een  tracts  formerly  noticed  •  the 
sea  washing  the  rocky  and  varied  shore  to  the  right,  and 
the  skirts  of  the  mountain  on  the  left  descending  in 
irregular  rocky  cliffs,  planted  with  wild  tr^es  and  brush- 
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wood.  Houses  and  eottages  add  to  the  variety^  wbieh  is 
also  increased  by  the  occasional  fall  of  raoantain  torrents, 
the  opening  of  cultivated  valleys  and  farms,  and  by 
glimpses  of  the  towering  summits  of  the  mountains 
above.  It  is  this  peeuli^  mixture  of  rural  and  maritime 
objects,  which  renders  the  shores  and  cliffs  of  Arran  so 
different  frcmi  Qiost  others;  the  trees  which  adorn  them 
growing  down  to  the  water's  edge,  as  on  the  borders  of 
an  inland  Idke;  and  every  nook  and  cranny  into  wbi<A 
the  sea  flows,  admitting  access  to  its  margin,  and  dis- . 
'  playing  some  peculiar  beauty.  It  is  seldom  indeed  that 
we  can  trace  the  very  break  of  the  last  wave  on  the 
shore,  as  may  be  done  in  Arran,  for  so  many  miles»  and 
along  a  series  of  objects  which,  whether  great  or  minute, 
are  always,  either  picturesque,  or  amusing  and  omamentaL 
When  a  sea  shore  cannot  be  thus  traced,  as  is  by  far  the 
most  common  state  of  things,  the  sea,  diough  present,  loses 
half  its  value ;  and  when  it  can  only- be  followed  on  a 
flat  monotonous  beach  of  sand  or  shingle,  it  offers  no 
enticement.  Here,  the  access  is  dmost  everywhere 
perfect,  and  the  variety  is  as  endless  as  it  is  unexpeeted 
and  engaging. 

The  works  of  Corry  render  it  a  lively  and  pleasing 
scene;  and  so  extensive  are  the  excavations  of  the 
quarries,  as  to  produce  subterraneous  pictures  nol  ex- 
ceeded by  many  natural  caverns.  Beyond  thi»  Iitde 
village,  the  same  amusing  road  is  continued  along  the 
shore,  but  varied  even  more,  by  the  more  perfect  view  of 
the  mountains.  The  acute  and  rocky  pyramid  of  Kid 
Yoe,  offers  a  peculiarly  striking  object ;  giving  rise  to 
many  remarkable  alpine  scenes,  and  scmiewhat  resembling 
parts  of  the  famed  scenery  of  Glenco.  With  the  excep- 
tion, indeed,  of  Coruisk  in  Sky,  of  this  last  nam^d 
valley,  and  of  some  of  the  scarcely  accessible  glens  that 
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lie  about  the  sources  of  the  Dee,  Scotland  contains  no 
scenery  that  can  be  compared,  in  this  style,  with  that 
which  occurs  in  these  mountain  valleys  of  Arran.  They 
have  the  superior  merit  of  being  more  easily  accessible 
than  most  of  those,  though  they  must  still  be  explored 
on  foot. 

Glen  Sanicks,  as  it  is  the  most  striking,  is  also  the 
most  accessible  of  these ;  but  it  must  be  followed  to  the 
very  extremity,  even  till  it  rises  up  towards  the  summit 
of  Goatfell,  as  its  chief  interest  lies  in  that  part.  But  this 
is  landscape  beyond  the  readi  of  art.  It  is  the  sublime 
of  magnitude,  and  simplicity,  and  obscurity,  and  silence. 
Possessing  no  water,  except  the  mountain  torrents,  it  is 
far  inferior  to  Coruisk  in  rariety ;  equally  also  falling 
short  of  it  in  g^ndeur  and  diversity  of  outline.  It  is  in- 
ferior too  in  dimensions,  since  that  part  of  it  whidi  admits 
of  a  comparison,  does  not  much  exceed  a  mile  in  length. 
Bat,  to  the  eye,  that  difference  of  dimension  is  scarcely 
jsensible ;  since  here,  as  in  that  valley,  there  is  no  scide 
by  which  the  magnitude  can  be  determined.  The  effect 
of  vacancy  united  to  vastness  of  dimension  is  the  same  in 
both :  there  is  the  same  deception,  at  first,  as  to  the  space ; 
which  is  only  rendered  sensible  by  the  suddenness  with 
which  we  lose  sight  of  our  companions,  and  by  the  sight 
of  unheard  torrents.  Perpetual  twilight  appears  to  reign 
here,  even  at  mid-day :  a  gloomy  and  grey  atmosphere 
uniting,  into  one  visible  sort  of  obscurity,  the  only  lights 
which  the  objects  ever  receive,  reflected  from  roek  to 
roek,  and  from  the  clouds  which  so  often  involve  the 
lofty  boundaries  of  this  valley. 

It  is  that  awful  kind  of  silence  and  repose  which  is 
here  experienced,  which  constitutes  the  mam  part  of  that 
complicated  sensation  which  every  one  has  felt  when 
alone  on  the  mountain  summit,  and.whicb  wastes  itself 
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in  words  when  we  attempt  to  describe  it.  If  silence  is 
one  great  source  of  the  sublime^  there  must  be  super- 
added, space,  or  multitude,  or  power,  or  some  other  ad- 
junct, which  may  prore  it  to  be  a  positive,  not  a  negative 
quality.  Mere  silence  is  nothing :  it  is  active  silence,  if 
such  an  expression  may  be  used,  which  is  the  sublime  of 
stillness  and  repose.  Hence  the  effect  of  the  dark  forest 
and  the  wide  spread  ocean,  of  the  blue  expanse,  the 
solemn  cathedral,  or  the  impending  ruin.  Hence  the 
tremendous  silence  when  thousands  are  attending  the 
last  act  of  law.  It  is  awful,  because  it  is  accompanied 
by  power :  this  is  positive  silen<!e.  Hence,  in  another 
way,  the  profound  silence  of  Milton's  evening.—*^  Silence 
accompanied,  for  beast  and  bird;"  This  is  power  sup- 
pressed. It  is  this  feeling,  as  of  power  restrained,  which 
produces  the  death-like  stillness  of  the  mountain  summit; 
when  towns  and  forests  and  animals  are  spread  far  and 
wide  beneath  us,  but  when  the  ear  catches  no  sound  of 
life  or  motion.  It  is  this  suppression  of  power  which  con- 
stitutes the  horror  and  the  awe  that  precede  the  volcano, 
the  hurricane,  and  the  earthquake.  Analogous  to  this  is 
the  terrific  stillness  of  the  abandoned  field  of  battle,  of  the 
wide  darkness  of  night;  and  similar  too  is  the  fearful  re- 
pose of  the  grave.  If  the  silence  of  nature  is  majestic,  if 
her  tranquillity  is  terrible,  it  is  because  that  silence  is  con- 
trasted by  her  power.  Thus  also  it  is  in  the  moral  world. 
It  is  the  silence  that  would  speak,  which  is  awful :  it  is 
the  suppression  of  sentiment,  not  its  absence,  whidi  ptfh^ 
duces  the  moral  sublimity  of  silence.  Such  is  the  silence 
of  the  shade  of  Ajax  when  addressed  by  Ulysses.  ^^  And 
there  was  silence  in  heaven,"  says  John.  Nothing  but 
some  overwhelming  power  could  have  caused  silence 
where  eternal  hosanuas  reign.  *^  At  the  sight  of  Cyrus, 
the  earth  is  silent."    What  a  tremendous  impression  of 
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power  is  thus  conveyed :  and  bow  sublime  is  the  silence 
of  Christ ;  *^  and  he  was  silent  and  answered  not/' 

So  much  for  the  sublime:  no#  for  a  little  of  the 
beautiftiL  From  Glen  Siinicks  onwards,  the  scenery  con-' 
tinues  to  resemble  that  which  lies  between  the  entrance 
of  this  valley  and  Brodick.  In  as  far  as  it  differs,  it  i^  in 
displaying  cliffs  of  greater  rudeness,  and  larger  masses  of 
bare  rock,  together  with  a  shore  occasionally  strewed 
with  enormous  ruins,  which  render  the  walk  laborious, 
though  still  interesting.  A  huge  detached  fragment  of 
sandstone  called  the  Cock,  may  be  said  almost  to  terminate 
the  walk  in  this  direction ;  but  the  shore  does  not  cease 
to  be  accessible,  even  round  the  point,  and. into  Loch 
Ransa.  Birch,  ash,  and  oak,  springing  up  luxuriantly 
among  the  cliffs,  add  variety  and  ornament,  even  to  the* 
rudest  parts  of  this  scenery ;  and  flat  sandy  coves,  washed 
by  a  bright  green  sea,  and  their  borders  splendent  with 
the  lovely  blue  flowers  of  the  Pulmonaria  maritima,  oc- 
casionally intervene  to  diversify  the  walk  among  the 
labyrinths  of  rdcks  and  over  the  daisied  green  ^enlivened 
by  myriads  of  rabbits.  One  scene  which  occurs  at  a 
place  called  Scriden,  peculiarly  demands  attention,  and 
will  not  fail  to  arrest  it.  'A  large  portion  of  the  mountain 
above,  hlis  here  given  way,  so  as  to  strew  the  whole  of 
the  steep  declivity,  for  more  than  a  mile,*  with  enormous 
masses  of  rock ;  covering  also  the  shore  beneath  with 
heaps  of  fragments,  many  of  which  are  of  the  size  of  the 
ordinary  cottages  of  the  people.  The  space  thus  occupied 
is  considerable ;  and  while  the  appearance  is  everywhere 
picturesque,  it  changes  at  almost  every  point  in  proceed- 
ing along  the  beach.  But  everywhere  it  has  the  effect 
of  a  torrent  of  stones  in  the  very  act  of  motion.  This  is 
particularly  the  case  when,  standing  directly  beneath, 
we  look  up  to  the  sky;  the  bulk  of  the  fragments  diminish- 
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ing  in  perspective  as  tbey  retire  from  the  eye»  while  the 
aerial  tint  of  the  summit  appears  to  prolong  them  to  an 
indefinite  distance.  In  this  position,  the  eflfect  is  abso- 
lutely fearful.  It  is  difficult  to  imagine  that  we  do  not 
see  them  move,  and  that  we  do  not  hear  the  crashing  and 
rending  of  the  mountain,  as  they  appear  tumbling  over 
each  other  in  an  enormous  stream,  from  its  summit  to  the 
very  shore,  to  overwhelm  us.  The  impulse  to  fly  from  the 
thundering  ruin  is  almost  irrepressible. 

Were  it  not  for  the  castle  in  Loch  Ransa,  that  bay 
would  not  attract  much  attention,  as  its  forms  are  scarcely 
picturesque.  That  however  is  an  interesting  object,  and 
serves  to  give  it  a  definite  character;  though  the  archi- 
tecture is  not  striking,  either  for  detsul  or  general  effect. 
The  ruin  is  very  entire ;  too  entire  perhaps  for  beauty ; 
and  is  not  likely  to  be  older  than  the  date  which  Fordun 
has  assigned,  or  between  thirteen  and  fourteen  hundred, 
llie  masonry  has  been  carefully  executed,  and,  as  a 
Highland  castle,  it  must  be  esteemed  ornamental.  It  is 
however  but  a  castellated  mansion,  and  of  no  great 
strength.  The  whole  bay  formed  a  beautiful  sight  when' 
I  saw  it  last,  on  a  fine  eveliing  in  Augpost,  when  it  hap- 
pened to  be  the  rendezvoqs  of  the  herring  fleet.  The 
busses  that  were  purchasing  fish,  were  at  anchor  In  the 
loch,  each  with  its  flag  flying,  and  surrounded  by  boats 
in  groups  delivering  their  cargoes,  while  some  were 
running  along  side,  and  others  hoisting  their  sails  to 
stand  out  again  to  sea.  The  dark  festoons  of  the  nets 
hanging  over  the  side,  the  white  topsails  above,  displayed 
to  dry,  and  the  bright  yellow  hulls  of  the  herring  boats, 
with  all  their  variety  of  brown  and  yellow  and  white  sails, 
and  with  the  smooth  green  sea  below,  reflecting  every 
tint,  formed  •  combinations  of  colouring  even  more  ex- 
quisite than  those  produced  by  the  elegant  forms  of  these 
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boats,  wttli  their  tall  masts  and  pyramidal  sails,  dis- 
persed and  contrasted  and  grouped,  in  every  possible 
manner.  Far  away  towards  the  Argyllshire  coast,  the 
sea  was  covered  with  a  swarm  of  boats  of  all  sizes  and 
kinds,  with  sails  of  all  shapes  and  coburs,  standing  away 
towards  Loch  Fyne  on  every  possible  tack,  and  gradually 
diminishing  to  the  sight  till  they  vanished  under  the  dis- 
tant land*  The  shore  was  another  scene  of  life  which 
served  to  complete  the  picture.  Other  boats  drawn  up 
on  the  beach,  or  ranged  along  the  margin  of  the  water, 
were  delivering  cargoes  to  the  country  people  and  to 
Ae  coopers ;  the  whole  green  beneath  the  castle  being 
sinewed  with  fish,  and  nets,^  and  casks,  while  horses,  and 
carts,  and  groups  of  people  in  motion,  with  the  hum  of 
their  voices,  and  the  hollow  sound  from  the  coopering  of 
the  casks  re-echoing  from  hill  to  hill,  added  to  the  smokes 
of  numerous  fires  employed  in  cookery  or  in  bmUng  the 
oil,  rendered  the  whole  a  scene  of  confusion,  activity  and 
bustle,  contrasting  strangely  with  the  wild  solitude  of 
the  mountains  around,  and  the  calm  repose  of  the  set- 
ting sun. 

From  Loch  Ransa,  along  the  east  shore  of  Arran,  a 
similar  road  leads  by  die  margin  of  the  water,  affording 
variety,  in  the  views  of  the  Argyllshire  coast  across 
Kilbranan  sound.  In  many  parts,  the  land  is  high,  the 
hills  sloping  rapidly  up  from  the  sea,  covered  with 
woods ;  while  at  the  exit  of  the  Jorsa,  the  Machrie,  and  the 
Blackwater,  low  valleys  open  far  into  the  land,  strewed 
with  scattered  farms  and  gay  with  cultivation.  Though 
this  walk  is  not  deficient  in  beauty,  it  is  far  inferior  to 
that  between  Brodick  and  Loch  Ransa;  presenting  fea- 
tures far  less  bold,  and  much  less  variety.  At  Tormore, 
there  are  some  low,  but  spacious  and  dry,  caverns  in  the 
sandstone,  which  the  usual  wearisome  traditions  assign 
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to  Fingal;  while  some  casual  scratdies  nuide  on  Ibe 
rock  by  idle  boys,  are  called ^scalptares.  The  marks  of 
recent  fires,  not  improbably  made  by  smuggling  distil- 
lers, are  the  places  where  he  cooked  his  venison  ;  and  so 
forth.  It  is  no  great  compliment  to  Fingal  and  his  heroes 
to  suppose  them  barbarians  residing  in  caves ;  and  his 
present  friends  seem  to  have  forgotten  this  in  their  ardour, 
and  to  have  forgotten  too,  that  these  gentlemen  lived  in 
a  magnificent  palace  at  Inverlochy,  or  in  the  seven  vitri- 
fied towers  of  Selma:  two  modes  of  life  not  very  com- 
patible. 

Arran,  indeed,  is  supposed  to  have  been  one  of  the 
great  resorts  of  this  hero  and  his  dynasty ;  and  fcnr  no  better 
reason,  I  imagine,  than  because  some  recent  etymolog^ts 
have  thought  fit  to  derive  its  name  from  Ar  fin,  or  some 
such  words;  the  field  of  Fingal.  In  fact,  Fin^l  was 
never  heard  of  in  Arran  till  lately ;  and  as  to  the  name,  it 
is  simply  ancient  British ;  signifying  a  land  of  mountains. 
It  is  a  common  term  in  Wales,  applied  to  different  well- 
known  hills,  and  it  occurs  similarly  in  Ireland.  If  the 
application  had  been  ancient,  it  would  have  had  some 
merit,  even  though  the  hero  himself  had  been  a  more 
romantic  personage  than  <<  Pendragon's  worthy  son;'* 
who  "  by  force  of  arms  Albania  overran,  pursuing  of  the 
Pict  beyond  Mount  Caledoo ;"  but,  as  a  recent  fiction,  it 
is  nothing.  To  delight  in  Fingal  as  the  hero  of  romance, 
is  legitimate.  Even  should  he  have  lived,  let  his  life 
and  actions  be  defended  where  possible;  but  let  his  ro- 
mance be,  like  the  conquests  of.  Arthur  throughout  Eu- 
rope, our  amusement,  not  the  object  of  controversy  and 
belief.  This  is,  not  only  to  rob  ourselves  of  our  plea- 
sures, but  to  convert  them  into  pain.  As  the  hero  of 
romance,  let  him  live,  and  die,  and  fight,  and  be  born 
j^d  buried  everywhere.  And  let  the  Irish,  if  they  choose. 
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make  him  of  the  race  of  the  Anakim,  the  Rephaiim,  and 
the  Nephilim,  a  Tityus,  a  Turnutf,  or  an  Anteeus.  He 
will  be  no  worse  for  these  saptn^erogations  than  those 
gentlemen  were  before  bint,  nor  than  his  gfreat  enemy 
Odin  himself  was.  What  though,  like  the  Rabbinical 
Adam,  his  stature  had  been  equal  to  the  world's  semi- 
diameter,  or  that,  like  the  gentle  Bachelor,  he  should 
hare  regaled  on  none  <<  antres  dragies,  que  pointes 
d'esp^es  bris6es,  et  fers  de  glaive  i  la  moustarde,''  he  will 
not  the  less  have  been  Somebody,  and  we  may  still  de- 
light in  the  poetry  that  celebrates  him,  or  pause  over  his 
grey  stone,  (if  we  can  find  it),  just  as  we  can  read  of 
Ulysses  and  the  Cyclops,  or  of  Hercules  and  Bacdius. 
But  it  is  the  ancient  fiction  that  delights  us :  at  the  mo- 
dern, we  recoil ;  and  we  recoil  still  more  from  the 
attempts  to  render  matter  of  history,  such  things  as  be- 
long to  poetry  and  romance. 

.  The  point  of  Drumodune  is  a  striking  object,  from  the 
F^ularity  of  its  columnar  arrangement,  though  the  alti- 
tude is  inconsiderable ;  but  hence  as  far  as  the  Bennan 
Head  and  Kildonan,  there  is  nothing  very  amusing  in  the 
scenery  along  the  coast.  Both  of  these  points  are  some- 
what remarkable,  from  their  abruptness  and  the  nature  of 
their  black  rocks ;  and  the  traveller  cannot  help  being 
struck,in  various  places,  with  the  long  dykes,  or  trap  veins, 
which  project  into  the  sea  like  artificial  piers,  and  which 
might  easily  serve  that  purpose  were  they  wanted.  In 
another  resplBct  they  are  interesting ;  remaining  as  gages 
or  records  of  the  waste  which  the  surrounding  land  has 
undergone.  Kildonan  castle  is  a  square  tower,  without 
beauty  or  interest,  scarcely  even  forming  in  the  land- 
scape, an  object  of  which  the  absence  would  be  missed. 
Hence,  round  to  Lamlash  Bay,  the  shores  are  high  and 
jocky,  but  without  beauty;  nor  does  the  interior  land  of 
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this  klaiid  towards  the  south,  present  any  features  to  re- 
pay the  trouble  of  crossing  it. 

Arraui  containing  the  usual  obscure  remains  of  an- 
tiquityi  possesses  some  specimens  remarkable  enough  to 
merit  a  few  words,  though  now  on  a  nearly  exhausted 
subject.  The  erect  stones  near  Brodick,  however  con- 
spicuous from  their  size,  are  of  too  common  a  character  to 
need  any  particular  notice.  Near  Lamlash  Bay,  there  is 
a  collection  of  what  appear  to  be  ruined  cromlechs.  As 
fut  as  my  experience  goes,  this  species  of  monument  is 
rare  in  Scotland ;  though  sufficiently  common  in  Corn- 
wall, and  occurring  also  in  Wales  and  in  Guernsey.;  as 
a  solitary  specimen,  called  Kit's  Coity  House,  does  in 
Kent.  There  has  been  more  than  enough  written  on 
this  subject,  and  they  hare,  as  might  be  expected,  been 
called  Druidical  altars.  Yet  they  seem  to  have  been 
merely  sepulchral  monuments ;  and  in  every  case,  I  be- 
lieve, where  they  have  been  examined  for  the  first  time» 
skeletons  have  been  found  beneath  or  near  to  them. 
Some  barrows  in  Glen  Cloy  are  plainly  sepulchral. 

I  have  long  bad  a  suspicion  that  many  of  the  circles, 
as  well  as  other  stone  erections  which  have  been  called 
Druidical,  were  also  funereal  and  Celtic  monuments.  I 
think  this  is  likely  to  be  true  of  one  in  Lewis,  where  four 
stones, forming  a  square,  are  surrounded  by  a  circle; 
and  that  it  is  equally  so  in  Aberdeenshire,  where  there 
tdre,  in  a  similar  manner,  in  many  places,  four  stones  in- 
closing a  space :  but  flat,  and  set  on  the  edges,  so  as  to  form 
a  kind  of  stone  chest,  or  Kist  Yaen,  above  ground.  This 
opinion  is  founded  on  some  of  the  epitaphs,  if  they  may 
be  so  called,  preserved  in  Wales  to  the  memory  of  their 
ancient  heroes,  which  I  have  noticed  more  particularly 
elsewhere.  One  of  these  says ;  ^  To  whom  belongs  the 
^square  grave  with  the  four  stately  stones  on  its  corners  ? 
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It  is  tbe  grave  of  Madoc  the  fierce  knight."  And  in 
another :  **  The  tomb  of  Owain  the  son  of  Urien  is  girded 
with  four  stones  at  Llan  Morvael."  In  die  example  in 
Aberdeenshire,  tbe  ^  four  stately  stones/*  of  which  there 
are  now  sometimes  three,  and,  at  others,  only  two  remain- 
iog,  were  probably  the  naked  monument :  while,  where 
there  is  an  including  circle,  as  in  Lewis,  that  may  be 
referred  to  the  not  uncommon  usage  noticed  in  a  suc- 
ceeding paragraph,  of  surrounding  the  proper  grave 
by  an  enclosure.  Thus,  it  is  equally  easy  to  conceive 
how,  where  the  circular  enclosure  has  originally  sur- 
rounded a  barrow,  that  may  have  become  obscured  so 
as  now  to  show  the  circle  only;  while  we  may,  with 
equal  probability,  suppose  that  the  circle  alone  was  a 
monument  in  some  cases. 

Some  of  the  cairns  in  Arran  seem  particulariy  de- 
serving of  notice,  as  rare  varieties  of  this  most  common 
of  all  monuments.  Two,  near  the  south  side  of  the 
island,  are  conspicuous  for  their  size,  and  may  be  sup« 
posed  to  cover  personages  of  extraordinary  note;  as, 
in  ancient  times,  the  tumulus  raised  over  the  bodies  of 
chiefs  was  distinguished  by  its  bulk:  <^  et  regum  cineres 
extructo  monte  quiescunt.*'  That  conclusion  is,  however, 
far  from  certain ;  because  where  many  bodies  had  fallen 
together  in  action,  a  mound  of  large  size  superseded  the 
necessity  of  many  small  ones.  It  must  be  remembered 
that  although  the  cairn  was  often  a  monument,  in  a  ge- 
neral sense,  it  was,  in  this  application  to  the  covering  of 
dead  bodies,  rather  a  work  of  necessity,  than  a  mere 
ornament  or  memorial  to  the  dead.  Tacitus  says  that  the 
Germans  did  not  dig  pits,  but  let  the  bodies  remain  on 
the  surface,  and  then  heaped  earth  over  them.  This  was 
the  ri^/x^,  or  tumulus :  the  tom  and  tommen  of  the  Celts; 
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and  our^wn  tomb ;  which  became,  however,  at  diflfereiit 
times,  a  subject  of  ostentation  and  ornament.  But,  with 
the  Grerman  tribes,  it  was  not  a  tumulus  nor  a  cairn,  but  a 
burgh ;  «  similar  hillock,  though  under  a  diflferent  name, 
and  the  term  being  derived  from  birighe,  to  hide.  This 
is  an  amusing  specimen  of  etymology  by  the  way ;  since 
to  hide  or  birighe,  (bury,)  a  dead  body,  gives  rise  to  a 
hillock  or'  burgh,  which  is  first  converted  into  berg,  a 
mountain,  then  into  a  hill,  on  which  a  fortress,  which 
thus  becomes  itself  the  burgh,  is  built,  whidi  fortress 
becomes  a  town,  the  town  itself  becoming,  lastly,  a 
,  borough ;  as  rotten  sometimes,  wicked  folks  say,  as  the 
very  carcase  in  which  the  name  originated. 

Either  the  tumulus  has  been  a  peculiar  favourite  of 
all  the  Scythian,  or  northern  Asiatic  tribes,  in  modern  as 
well  as  in  ancient  times,  or  else  these  mounds  have  been 
peculiarly  well  preserved ;  if  ii^e  may  judge  from  the 
enormous  numbers  that  are  found  scattered  over  Asiatic 
Russia :  as  well  in  Siberia  as  in  the  southern  part  of  its 
dominions.  The  dimensions  of  these  are  extremely 
various,  according  to  Tooke,  both  as  to  breadth  and  alti- 
tude, and  there  are  also  varieties  in  their  construction  : 
some  of  them  being  formed  of  earth,  and  others  of 
stones,  some  of  earth  cpvered  with  stones,  some  covering 
common  pits  or  graves  and  others  stone  vaults,  and  a  few 
being  surrounded  with  walls  of  stone.  It  is  remarkable 
that  here,  as  in  our  own  island,  the  bodies  have  some- 
times been  burnt  and  sometimes  not ;  as  if  there  was  no 
rule  or  standing  usage  on  this  subject.  It  is  by  no  means 
true  that  burning  was  previously  universal,  and  was 
superseded  by  inhumation  after  the  introduction  of 
Christianity.  Even  if  there  were  no  other  reasons  for 
supposing  that  our  Celtic  ancestry  derived  their  fashions 
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as  to  funerals  from  this  Asiatic  source,  as  there  are  indeed 
many  more,  that  inference  might  have  been  drawn  from 
tbese  several  points  of  correspondence. 

One  of  the  cairns  in  Arran  is  surrounded_by  the 
remains  of  a  stone  enclosure,  to  which  I  have  just  alluded 
in  remarking  on  the  circles ;  and  it  is  the  only  very 
decided  instance  that  has  occurred  to  me  of  a  fashion 
which  is  mentioned  by  Tooke  as  being  rare,  even  in 
Asia.  It  is  probable  that  this  also  was  a  mark  of  dignity ; 
because  the  tomb  of  Patroclus  seems  to  have  been  a 
cairn  thus  enclosed.  That  defence,  which  originally 
surrounded  the  cairn  of  earth,  or  the  x(6^i  became,  in  the 
progress  of  refinement,  the  tncaulb^y  and  the  irepioixo^a^,  by 
which  more  artificial  monuments  were  afterwards  sur- 
rounded. Some  antiquaries  have  thought  fit  to  imagine 
that  many  of  the  cairns  were  Druidical  structures,  not 
monuments,  and  that  this  is  particularly  true  of  those 
which  have  a  surrounding  enclosure.  But  the  suppo- 
sition is  purely  gratuitous :  while  these  facts  and  analo- 
gies, and  the  finding  of  remains  beneath  cairns,  of 
whatever  nature,  serve  to  establish  their  general  funereal 
objects.  This  is  part  of  that  fanciful  system  which 
chooses  to  refer  to  this  priesthood,  all  ancient  and  obscure 
monuments,  and  many  which  are  merely  natural  produc- 
tions. 

The  cairn  of  the  Highlands  served,  however,  for 
many  other  purposes  than  that  of  covering,  or  marking 
the  place  of  a  dead  body.  The  Chiefs  were  sometimes 
elected  at  cairns,  as  well  as  near  stones.  A  cairn  was 
the  memorial  of  a  battle  or  a  fend,  and,  of  consequence, 
the  sufficient  reason  for  a  new  one.  Lest  the  agreeable 
recollection. should  fade,  and,  still  more,  lest  the  highly 
esteemed  excuse  for  new  quarrels  should  ever  be  for- 
gotten, the  parties  took  care   to   keep  them  alive,  by 
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addhig  fredk  nHit«ri«i»  as  dpporlHiiity'  served^  If  a 
iMorder  bad  bera  comknittedy  a  cairn  was  erected  to  per- 
petuate the  claim  for  revenge;  and  the  addition  of  a 
stone  by  tbe  connexions  of  the  injured  party,  was  a  sort 
of  pledge»t6  be  redeemed  as  occasion  might  offer.  Should 
the  hostile  parties  ndeet  at  the  cairn,  it  was  in  itself  a 
sufficient  signal  for  war.  If  the  friendly  cairn  was  aug- 
mented from  respect,  ^^injecto  ter  pulvere,"  the  stone 
thrown  on  that  of  the  guilty,  was  a  mark  of  reprobation. 
**  1  will  add  a  stone  to  your  cairn,"  was  no  friendly 
wish. 

In  the  last  visit  I  paid  to  Arran,  my  vessel  seemed 
enchanted^  and  would  doubtless  have  passed  for  being 
witch-bound,  or  under  the  ligature,  in  the  days  of 
Haco  or  of  King  James.  I  began  to  think,  with  Mr. 
Hole,  that  the  history  of  Sindbad  might  not  be  so  very 
untrue.  Early  in  the  morning  we  left  Loch  Ransa  with 
a  clear  sky  and  a  tolerable  breeze,  as  I  was  very  desirous 
of  ascending  Goi^ell  from  Corry,  at  an  early  hour.  We 
were  scarcely  however  fairly  in  the  offing,  before  there 
was  a  fog  and  a  dead  calm,  so  that  we  could  scarcely  see 
beyond  the  bowsprit.  The  expedition  promised  to  be  at 
an  end;  but  at  length,  losing  patience,  I  took  to  the  boat 
and  my  podcet  compass,  determined  to  row  in  to  the 
shore.  We  had  not  rowed  a  mile,  when,  instead  of  a 
calm  and  a  fog,  there  was  a  bright  sky  once  more,  with 
as  much  wind  as  we  could  carry.  But  our  vessel  was 
invisible ;  and,  on  ascending  the  hill,  I  could  see  nothing 
but  a  white  silvery  cloud  reposing  quietly  on  the  surface 
of  the  sea,  in  the  place  where  I  supposed  she  ought  to 
be,  while  the  whole  Clyde  around  was  rough  with  a 
brisk  wind  from  the  east.  Thus  matters  remained  till 
twoo'clodc;  and  as  it  was  time  to  return,  I  was  much 
puzzled  to  know  how  to  find  her.    There  was  no  resource 
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however  but  to  sail  into  this  cloud,  where  again  we  found 
what  we  had  left,  a  dead  calm.  While  searching  about 
in  the  fog,  uncertain  where  to  look  for  our  vessel,  on  a 
sadden  the  whole  cleared  way,  and  we  found  ourselves 
within  a  few  hundred  yards  of  her,  just  as  she  was 
b^inning  to  fill,  having  been  becalmed  and  befogged 
the  whole  day,  in  her  own  clou<],  while  all  the  ships 
around  were  standing  up  and  down  Clyde  with  a  smart 
Inreeze*  If  this  is  not  enchantment,  it  is  at  least  a  very 
difficult  piece  of  philosophy  in  the  matter  of  winds,, 
though  not  more  inexplicable  than  many  others  that  have 
grossed  me  in  the  Mime  of  these  adventures* 
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CUMBRAY,  AILSA,  LOCH  FYNE,  GAMPBELLTOWN, 


In  making  the  tour  of  Bute,  it  is  easy  to  land  on  botb 
the  Cumbraysy  as  they  lie  at  so  short  a  distance.  If  not 
within  the  Highland  boundary  now,  they  were  once  in- 
cluded in  it;  since,  like  the  Western  Islands,  they  be- 
longed to  Norway,  and,  with  the  other  islands  of  the 
Clyde,  seem  to  have  been  the  prime,  or  at  least  the  most 
immediate  motive,  to  those  contests  and  negotiations 
which  at  length  terminated  in  the  secession  of  that  power 
from  the  Scottish  shores. 

The  larger  island  of  this  name,  or  the  Great  Cumbray, 
is  about  three  miles  long,  but  is  very  deficient  in  pic- 
turesque beauty,  from  being  absolutely  bare  of  trees. 
But  the  views  from  it  are,  like  all  those  obtained  in  this 
part  of  the  Clyde,  various  and  interesting ;  and  were  the 
island  itself  planted  and  ornamented,  as  it  might  easily 
be,  there  would  be  few  more  engaging  spots;  onac6ount 
of  the  disposition  of  the  ground  and  the  beauty  of  the 
situation.  The  village  of  Millport,  and  the  life  and  bustle 
of  this  little  harbour,  offer  an  agreeable  variety,  after 
days  of  solitude  spent  on  the  wild  or  thinly  inhabited 
shores  which  form  the  chief  part  of  the  circuit  of  the 
Clyde.  It  is  said  that  the  Great  Cumbray  once  pos- 
sessed a  church  dedicatedto  St.  Columba,  but  I  know  not 
that  any  traces  of  it  remain.  I  believe  that,  to  all  spec- 
tators, even  though  not  pretending  to  geology,  the  huge 
trap  vein  which  crosses  the  island  like  a  wall,  and  with 
a  very  picturesque  effect,  will  be  found  the  most  striking 
object  on  the  island. 
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The  little  Cumbray^  though  of  much  inferior  dimeii« 
sions,  is  a  far  more  interesting  spot.  It  is  separated 
from  the  larger  island  by  a  strait  about  half  a  mile  broad, 
and  from  the  Ayrshire  coast,  by  a  channel  common  to 
both  islands.  On  the  west  side,  it  forms  a  picturesque 
object ;  affording  some  good  subjects  for  the  pencil,  in 
its  perpendicular  cliffs,  and  in  the  succession  of  terraces 
which  rise  from  the  water  to  the  height  of  about  800  feet : 
while  the  interest  is  much  increased  by  the  new  light- 
house which  occupies  the  lowest  terrace,  and  by  the 
tower  of  the  ancient  one,  perched  on  the  very  summit  of 
the  hill.  Besides  the  views  of  Bute  and  Arran,  and  of 
the  Clyde  scenery  in  general,  which  may  be  obtained 
here,  there  is  a  wild  and  strange  character  about  the 
high  part  of  the  island  itself,  which  is  very  pleasing.  On 
the  Ayrshire  side,  there  is  a  distinct  flat  tract,  and  of  an 
entirely  different  character ;  containing  some  farms,  but 
more  remarkable  for  a  castle,  consisting  of  a  square  tower, 
in  good  preservation,  perched  on  the  very  border  of  the 
sea.  The  exact  correspondence  of  this  with  that  of  Pen- 
cross  on  the  (^posite  side,  gives  additional  effect  to 
both;  as  they  look  like  the  joint  guardians,  the  Sestos 
and  Abydos  of  the  strait. 

Both  these  castles  have  the  reputation  of  having  been 
roysd  palaces  or  residences;  but-  I  know  not  what  au- 
th(»*ity  there  is  for  this.  Whatever  kitigs  of  Scotland 
resided  in  them,  must  have  been  very  indifferent  to  ac- 
commodation ;  as  they  would  now  be  scarcely  more  than 
liouses  for  an  ordinary  farmer.  Their  date  cannot  be 
very  distant ;  and  if  it  were  worth  while,  I  do  not  sup- 
pose that  it  would  be  very  difficult  to  trace  their  real 
history.  It  is  also  said  that  the  castle  of  Pencross  was  the 
place,  or  port,  whence  were  embarked  the  bodies  of  those 
kings  that  were  to  be  buried  in  lona.     The  same  is  said  of 
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Corpach ;  as  I  remarked  when  speaking  of  Fort  William. 
The  whole  tale  of  the  interment  of  kings,  that  is,  of  any. 
number  of  these,  in  lona,  is  more  than  doubtful,  as  I  hare 
n^ntioned  elsewhere.  But  it  is  amusing  to  see,  as  I 
have  shown  on  many  other  occasions,  how,  in  adopting 
aH  these  traditions,  the  greatest  incongruities,  and  even 
impossibilities,  are  not  only  received  without  enquiry, 
but  defended  with  acrimony.  Duncan,  it  may  be  ad- 
mitted, was  buried  in  lona;  but  as  he  was  killed  near 
Kgin,  or  Inrerness^  it  is  extremely  improbable  that  he 
shouM  have  been  brought  to  such  a  point  as  this  for  em- 
barkation. Now,  he  was,  at  any  rate,  the  last  Scottish 
king  who  was  buried  there ;  or  if,  for  the  sake  of  peac^, 
we  admit  that  Macbeth  also  was  carried  to  that  island  foif 
interment,  that  will  only  bring  down  the  date  of  the  last 
royal  funeral  at  lona  to  1057.  But  as  Macbeth  was  killed 
in  Aberdeenshire,  at  Lumphanan,  it  is  not  likely  that  his 
body  either,  should  have  been  brought  to  Pencross. 
Malcolm  the  third  was  buried  at  Tynemouth ;  and,  after 
him,  all  the  Scottish  kings  were  carried,  either  to  Dim^ 
fermline  cr  Arbroath.  Now  it  is  most  certain  that  the 
castle  of  Pencross  cannot  be  so  old  as  1057:  so  that  this 
hypothesis  crumbles  at  the  slightest  touch  of  investiga- 
tion, even  were  we  to  admit  that  both  Duncan  and  Macbeth 
had  been  brought  here.  But  if  that  was  not  Ae  case,  and 
if  Malcolm  the  second  was  buried  where  he  was  killed# 
at  Glamis,  as  is  believed,  we  must  remove  the  date  of 
Pencross,  back  ta  1000,  and  more;  which  is  perfecdy 
impossible,  considering  the  nature  and  present  aspect  of 
the  building.  What  castle  could  have  roisisted  here 
before  Kenneth  the  fourth,  it  would  puzzle  the  sup- 
porters of  tradition  to  say ;  but  I  need  not  pursue  this 
subject  further*  In  a  simtilar  manner  itiis  ^aid  that  Grig 
resideid,  in  897,  in  the  castle  which  stands  within  the 
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▼krified  fort  of  Dnnadeer ;  a  building  most  certainly  of  a 
far  lower  date. 

At  the  north  end  of  the  island,  there  are  some  re« 
mains  of  barrows,  which  are  probably  connected  with  the 
battle  of  Largs,  formerly  noticed,  if  battle  it  can  with 
propriety  be  called.    The  reason  f(^  this  option  is,  that 
similar  memorials  are  found  about  Largs ;  and  that^  from 
the  nature  of  this  affiiir,  which  consisted  rather  in  a  series 
of  diipwrecks  and  skirmishes  than  in  a  general  action, 
Cumbray  is  reiy  likely  to  hare  been  used  for  interment ; 
particulariy  as  the  Norwegian  fleet  anchored  close  under 
that  shore,  daring  the  period  of  trace  for  burying  the 
dead.    The  ancient  Scottish  historians  bare,  somewhat 
misrepresented,  for  the  honour  of  the  country  doubtless, 
this  portion  of  history,  since,  as  I  already  hinted  in  speak- 
ing of  Lodi  Long^  die  elements  seem  to  hare  been  the 
<Aaef  enemies  of  the  Norwegians.    I  cannot  here  pretend 
to  enter  into  the  minutice  of  this  affair ;  but  it  must  always 
appear  extraordinary,  that  so  experienced  a  naral  power 
as  Norway  should  either  so  ill  have  timed  its  matters,  or 
suffered  itself  to  be  so  entangled  in  protracted  negotia^ 
tions,  as  to  have  exposed  itself  to  those  equinoctial  gales 
to  which  its^  misfcnrtunes  were  owing.    Haoo,  with  a  cer- 
tain part  of  his  fle^,  had  been  anchored  for  some  time  in 
Fairly  roads;  the  remaindeiv  amounting  i&  sixty  ships, 
having  been  despatched  up  Loch  Long  to  harrass  the 
c(»iatry,  as  was  formerly  stated ;  while  a  portion  of  the 
suinmer  had  also  been  spent  in  the  negotiations  just 
alluded  to,  relating  to  the  Western  Islands.     It  is  evi- 
dent thai  he  could  have  had  no  intention,  either  of  landing 
w  fighting  at  this  place,  whiler  separated  from  so  impar«» 
tant  a  part  of  his  forces.    But  on  Monday  the  first  of 
October,  a  violent  gale  arose;  and  some  of  the  vessels, 
leaking  from  their  moorings,  went  ashore  near  to  Largs, 
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OD  tbat  and  the  following  day.    The  Scots,  who  seem  to 
have  been  little  more,  at  first,  than  an  irregular  skirmish- 
ing body  collected  by  Alexander,  then  Steward,  and  the 
Lord  of  that  district, attacked  the  wrecked  vessels;  when 
Haco  himself  landed  with  a  detachment  to  relieve  them, 
driving  back  the  Scots;    and,  on  the  following  day, 
(Wednesday,)  he  landed  again  with  a  fresh  reinforce- 
ment   An  action  then  took  place  with  the  more  regular 
army  which  had  now  been  brought  up,  consisting  both  of 
cavalry  and  infantry,  and  the  former  alone  being  admitted 
to  have  amounted  to  1500,  fully  armed.    After  this,  which 
seems  to  have  produced  no  decided  result,  Haco  returned 
to  his  ships,  and  a  detachment  of  800  or  000  men  re- 
mained on  shore ;  which  being  again  attacked  by  a  force 
so  much  superior^  part  of  them  were  driven  to  their 
boats,  where  many  were  drowned  in  embarking.    The 
remainder  made  a  stand,  and,  having  received  some  fresh 
reinforcements  from  their  fleet,  drove  back  the  Scots,  and 
succeeded  in  making  good  their  retreat  to  their  ships* 
Such  seems  to  have  been  the  whole  of  the  affairs  at 
Largs,  which  never  amounted  to  a  pitched  battle,  and  the 
events  of  which  do  not  appear  to  offer  grounds  for  much 
triumph  on  the  part  of  Scotland.    The  ultimate  cession  of 
the  islands,  three  years  afterwards,  was  the  consequence 
of  a  variety  of  causes  in  which  the  misfortunes  of  this 
expedition  scarcely  bore  a  share ;  but  on  that  subject  I 
need  say  nothing  here ;  having  already  shown  that  Haco 
retained,  even  after  this  affair,  all  the  territories  in  dis- 
pute.    After  the   skirmish  of  the,  fourth,  eight  days 
appear  to  have  be^n  speiit,  under  a  ti^iice,  in  burying 
the  dead  and  burning  the  stranded  ships ;  and,  on  th^ 
twelfth,  Haco  sailed  for  Lamlash  Bay;  beyond  which  I 
need  not  pursue  this  fragment  of  history  at  present,  as 
what  was  not  already  noticed,  will  come  under  review 
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tnore  regalarly,  in  a  subsequent  sketch  of  the  history 
of  the  islands. 

The  distance  from  the  Cumbrays,  from  Arran,  or  from 
Gampbelltown,  to  Ailsa,  is  but  trifling  with  a  fair  wind  ; 
but  to  examine  this  magnificent  rock  as  it  deserves,  it  is 
necessary  to  have  a  calm;  as,  without  that,  it  would  be 
either  difficult  or  impossible  to  land  on  the  north-west 
quarter,  where  the  chief  part  of  its  beauty  lies,  or  even 
to  approach  it  sufficiently  near.  On  the  east  side,  how- 
ever, there  is  a  spit  of  shingle  where  a  boat  can  always 
find  a  landing  in  moderate  weather ;  and  a  small  vessel 
may  also  anchor  here  if  required. 

The  aspect  of  Ailsa,  from  any  tlistance  and  in  every 
direction,  is  very  grand,  and  conveys  an  idea  of  a  moun- 
tain of  far  greater  magnitude;  since,  as  its  beautiful  cone 
rises  suddenly  out  of  the  sea,  there  is  no  object  with 
which  it  can  be  compared.  From  its  solitary  and  detached 
position  also,  it  frequently  arrests  the  flight  of  the^clouds, 
hence  deriving  a  misty  hue  which  more  than  doubles  its 
altitude  to  the  imagination ;  while  the  cap  of  cloud  which 
so  often  covers  its  summit,  helps  to  produce,  by  conceal- 
ing its  height,  the  effect,  invariable  in  such  cases,  of 
causing  it  to  appear  far  higher  than  it  really  is ;  adding 
that  appearance  of  mystery  to  which  mountains  owe  so 
much  of  their  consequence.  The  altitude  is  however 
considerable,  since  it  is  about  1100  feet,  if  my  barometer 
told  the  truth.  In  every  direction,  the  form  is  that  of  a 
cone,  but  broader  on  one  quarter  than  the  other,  on  ac- 
count of  the  prolonged  or  elliptic  form  of  the  base. 
Where  narrowest,  it  is  nearly  a  right  angled  cone;  so 
that  the  declivity  is  forty-five  degrees.  With  this  form, 
and  with  its  cap  of  clouds,  it  conveys  a  lively  idea  of  a 
volcanic  mountain-island ;  forming,  even  in  this  cursory 
view,  an  object  so  very  remarkable,  that  the  neglect 
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wbicfa  it  has  almost  to  this  day  experienced,  would  be  a 
causeof  wonder,  were  it  not  for  the  reasons  I  have  so 
lately  assigned  when  speaking  of  landscape  scenery  in 
'genend. 

What  Ailsk  promises  at  a  distance,  it  fiur  more  Aan 
performs  on  an  intimate  acquaintance.  If  it  has  not  the 
regularity  of  Staffa,  it  exceeds  that  island  as  much  in 
grandeur  and  variety  as  it  does  fn  absolute  bnlk«  There 
is  indeed  nothing,  even  in  the  columnar  scenery  of  Shy 
or  in  d^e  Shiant  isles,  superior  as  these  are  to  Staffa,  which 
exceeds,  if  it  even  equals,  that  of  Ailsa*  In  point  of 
colouring,  these  cliffs  have  an  infinite  advantage ;  the 
sobriety  of  their  pale  grey  tone,  not  only  harmonizing 
with  the  subdued  tints  of  green,  and  with  the  colours  of 
the  sea  and  the  sky,  but  setting  off  to  advantage  all  the 
intricacies  of  the  columnar  structure ;  while,  in  all  the 
Western  Islands  where  this  kind  of  scenery  occurs,  the 
blackness  of  the  rocks  is,  not  only  often  inharmonious 
'and  harsh,  but  a  frequent  source  .of  obscurity  and  con- 
fusion. Those  who  are  only  desirous  of  viewing  one  ex- 
ample of  that  romantic  and  wonderful  scenery  which 
forms  the  chief  attraction  of  the  more  distant  islands,  will 
be  pleased  to  know  that,  within  a  day's  sail  of  Greenock, 
and  withouttrouble,theymay  see  what  cannot  be  eclipsed 
by  Staffa,  or  Mull,  or  Sky,  if  even  it  can  be  equaled  by 
any  of  them. 

One  principal  cause  of  the  powerful  effect  at  Ailsa 
when  near  at  hand,  is  that  simplicity  of  form,  united  to 
regularity  and  steepness  in  the  acclivities,  which  enables 
the  eye  to  comprehend  the  whole  at  one  glance;  so  that 
little  is  lost  by  that  foreshortening  which  so  often  reduces 
to  nothing  the  effect  of  mountains  for  more  lofty.  Thus, 
while,  by  its  magnitude,  it  fills  the  eye,  it  is,  at  the  same 
time,  seen  from  a  point  sufficiently  near  to  enable  us  to 
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estimate  all  the  beauty  and  intricacy  of  its  details,  whether 
of  form  or  colour ;  a  circumstance  of  rare  occurrence. 
Hence  Aiba  unites  both  the  beautiful  and  the  grand ;  not 
inerely  because  it  combines  greatnera  of  absolute  dimen- 
sion and  an  elegant  simplicity  of  form  with  variety  of  de- 
tail, and  that  variety  under  the  controul  of  an  almost 
architectural  regidarity,  but  because  its  arrangements  are 
80  happy  that  the  eye  can  comprehend  the  whole  of  these 
circumstances  at  once*  There  is  nothing  which  we  are 
obl^d  to  infer  or  conjecture,  no  unattainable  point  to 
wish  for,  whence  it  might  appear  to  the  greatest  ad- 
vantage ;  but  at  one  view,  we  are  overwheln^d  with  its 
mag^tude  and  struck  by  its  sublimity  and  elegance, 
while  we  are  entertained  with  the  beauties  of  its  natural 
and  magnificent  architecture,  with  all  the  variety  and 
playfulness  of  its  details,  and  with  the  exquisite  harmony, 
both  of  its  general  and  its  local  colouring. 

It  is  only  on  the  Ayrshire  side,  from  the  landing  place 
already  mentioned,  that  this  mountain  can  be  scaled.  An 
easy  ascent  of  about  two  hundred  perpendicular  feet, 
lands  us  on  a  kind  of  long  terrace  or  shoulder,  on  which 
is  a  square  tower  or  castellated  house,  still  very  perfect, 
as  a  ruin.  The  apartments,  which  are  single,  are  vaulted, 
and  in  the  lowest  there  is  an  oven;  there  being  three 
stmes.  I  have  not  been  able  to  discover  that  any  thing 
is  known  of  the  history  and  origin  of  this  building* 
Pennant  says  that  there  were  the  ruins  of  a  chapel  on 
Ailsa,  but  I  could  not  find  them:  yet  it  is  not  impossible 
that,  instead  of,  being  a  castle  or  an  ordinary  dwelling, 
this  might  have  been  an  eremitical  establishment,  and, 
probably,  a  eell  dependent  on  Lamlash. 

From  this  building,  up  to  the  summit  of  the  hill,  the 
ascent  is  extremely  laborious ;  not  only  from  its  steep- 
ness and  the  roughness  of  the  surface,  but  from  the  oc- 
currence of  piles  of  huge  fragments,  intermixed  with 
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▼ariotis  tall  plants,  of  a  growth  so  luxuriant  as  to  conceal 
their  interstices  from  the  eye.  The  growth  of  the  nettles  is 
such  that  they  form  an  absolute  forest  in  one  place,  nearly 
six  feet  high,  and  so  dense,  that  it  is  very  difficult,  and 
not  a  little  painful,  to  force  a  passage  through  them.  All 
the  plants  that  grow  on  this  rock  are,  in  the  same  manner, 
of  a  gigantic  and  unusual  size.  The  two  chief  flowers  are 
the  Lychnis  dioica  and  the  Silene  ameena;  and  the  pro- 
fusion and  intermixture  of  their  crimson  and  white  blos- 
soms, with  their  extraordinary  size,  and  the  solid  conti- 
nuous patches  in  which  they  grow,  render  one  stage  of  the 
ascent  like  a  brilliant  garden.  No  where  in  Scotland,  not 
even  on  the  beautifully  painted  plains  of  Coll  and  North 
Uist,  scarcely  even  on  the  banks  of  the  Wye,  have  I  seen 
such  a  splendour  of  effect  produced  by  wild  flowers  as 
on  Ailsa.  Two  sparkling  and  powerful  springs  are  found 
at  a  considerable  height,  not  far  indeed  beneath  the 
summit;  one  of  them  forming  a  small  marshy  plain^ 
which  is  covered  with  plants  of  the  Hydrocotyle  vulgaris 
of  the  most  gigantic  dimensions,  the  leaves  being  as  large 
as  tea  saucers.  1  know  not  whence  arises  this  peculiar 
luxuriance  of  the  vegetation  in  this  wild  place. 

The  very  summit  is  covered  with  fine  grass,  and  inter- 
mixed with  rocks ;  but  it  is  not  easy  to  wander  much  over 
it,  without  being  checked  on  all  sides  by  those  very  steep 
declivities  which,  to  the  eye  looking  from  above,  seem 
precipitous,  though  not  generally  exceeding  45  degrees, 
but  on  which,  at  any  rate,  it  would  be  impossible  to  hold, 
even  on  all  fours.  The  goats  themselves,  who  divide  this 
domain  with  the  rabbits,  scarcely  venture  on  them ;  and 
the  whole  population  is  alike  wild,  whether  goats,  gannets, 
or  rabbits.  These  birds  build  on  the  cliffs  beneath ;  and, 
chiefly  on  their  account,  this  island  is  rented  from  Lord 
Cassilis,  for  thirty  pounds  a  year,  as  I  was  informed. 

As  to  the  feathered  population,  it  is  not  exceeded 
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eten  by  that  of  St.  Kilda;  and,  in  the  breeding  8eas<ni9  it 
not  only  forms  a  most  lively  spectacle,  but  produces  con- 
certs, of  a  music  similar  to  that  which  I  have  hereafter 
described  as  occurring  in  the  Fiannan  isles,  and  perhaps 
more  brilliant,  inasmuch  as  the  orchestra  is  far  more 
numerous*  Grannets,  puffins,  cormorants,  two  or  three 
kinds  of  auks,  and  three  or  four  sorts  of  gulls,  se^m  to 
be  the  joint  tenants  of  this  place;  each  tribe  having  its 
own  particular  allotment  of  rock  or  grass,  and  the  inter* 
national,  as  well  as  private,  law  of  property  appearing 
to  be  preserved  inviolate,  in  a  manner  from  which  their 
rivals  in  all  but  fi^thers,  the  *^  animal  implume  bipes," 
Qiight  copy  with  advantage*  It  is  no  exaggeration  what- 
ever, to  say,  that  the  firing  of  a  gun  raises  clouds  of  birds 
whidb,  literally,  darken  the  air;  the  effect  resembling 
much  more  nearly  a  shower  of  snow,  than  any  thing  to 
which  it  can  be  compared.  The  noise,  at  the  first  alarm, 
is  almost  deafening;  and  it  is  very  pleasing  to  watch  the 
manner  in  which  the  several  tribes  form  themselves  into 
distinct  clouds;  each  occupying  its  own  stratum  of  air, 
and  circulating,  without  interference,  in  a  perpetually 
wheeling  flight. 

It  is  toward  the  west  side,  that  the  most  magnificent 
scenery  of  Ailsa  is  to  be  sought ;  the  difis  and  declivities 
to  the  eastward  having  very  little  interest.  FVopi  the 
south  to  the  north,  on  that  side,  the  rock  rises  perpen- 
dicularly from  the  sea,  and,  throughout  a  great  part^ 
columnar.  As  the  beach  below  these  is  generally  nar- 
row, sometimes  wanting,  and  always  encumbered  with 
rocks  and  difficult  of  access,  it  is  only  by  means  of  a 
boat  that  this  scenery  can  be  examined :  an  expedient 
indeed  the  more  necessary,  because  no  adequate  idea  of 
the  cliffs  can  be  formed,  without  retiring  to  some  distance 
and  viewing  them  in  many  different  positions.    The 
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columnar  dispoBitiou  is  sometimes  obscure ;  and  the  cliffs 
indeed,  towards  the  south,  have  no  pretensions  to  this 
dmracter*.  But  as  their  dtitude  increases,  this  structtnre 
becomes  more  decided;  and  where  that  is  greatest,  the 
aprpearance  of  regularity,  when  yiewed  from  a  proper 
distance,  is  quite  equal  to  that  of  Staffa;  with  such  yari- 
ations  as  arise,  in  this  case,  from  the  far  greater  ekvation, 
and  the  consequent  repetition  of  fresh  pillars  in  succes- 
sion abo¥e  each  other,  as  happens  in  the  Shiant  isles, 
instead  of  the  uniuterrupted  prolongation  of  any  one 
range.'  Their  greatest  peculiarity  is  derired  from  the 
iabsence  of  proper  joints,  and  from  the  fractures  which 
terminate  each  pillar  being  very  often  oblique  instead  of  , 
transverse.  If  a  single  pHlar  be  examined  near  at  hand, 
it  will  be  found  far  less  decided  in  shape  than  those  of 
Staffa  or  Sky ;  while  the  whole  mass  appears  as  if  blended 
together,  not  as  if  each  column  could  be  separated.  But 
when  viewed  in  the  mass,  the  general  effect  of  a  columnar 
and  regular  structure  is  as  perfect  as  on  the  north  coast 
ofSky. 

In  the  diameters,  these  columns  far  exceed  those  of 
Staffa,  and  even  of  Sky,  ranging  from  six  to  nine  feet; 
and  they  are  equally  gigantic  in  their  lengths,  as  they  also 
are  in  the  total  bulk  of  the  mass,  and  in  the  general  effect 
of  the  whole.  At  that  point  where  the  columnar  cliff 
attains  the  greatest  uninterrupted  altitude,  the  perpendi* 
pular  face,  as  nearly  as  I  could  estimate  it  by /a  telescopic 
and  micrometric  measurement,  is  neariy  400  feet;  and  at 
a  distance  capable  of  comprehending  the  whole,  the  eo* 
lumnar  regularity  is  here  sufficiently  perfect.  This  is.a 
dimension  to  which  even  the  similar  cliffs  of  Sky  and  of 
the  Shiant  isles  must  yield ;  and  if  Staffa,  with  its  columns 
ranging  from  thirty  to  fifty  feet,  and  its  total  altitude  of 
about  140,  could  be  transported  to  the  side  of  Ailsa,  tow- 
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ering  as  it  does,  even  beyond  its  colomnar  elifis,  to  the 
height  of  more  than  lOOO  feet,  it  would  sink  into  utter  in- 
significance.  But  Staffa  has  been  an  object  of  wcNTship 
since  1772  $  while  Ailsa,  at  our  very  doors,  was  not  even 
known  to  be  coluninary  till  it  was  first  described  by  myself, 
not  many  y e»rs  ago. 

The  most  beautiful  part  of  Ailsa,  however,  lies  imme- 
diately to  the  north  of  this  highest  difi^,  where  a  succes- 
sion of  intricate  parts  produces  a  view,  or  rather  a  series 
of  views,  as  unexampled  in  variety  and  sublimity  as  in 
absolute  magnitude,  and  throwing  into  the  shade  every 
scene  of  the  same  character  in  the  whole  of  the  IVestem 
Islands.  A  cave  which  occurs  near  the  water's  edg«, 
forms  the  leading  mark  for  this  spot;  as,  in  itself,  it  pro* 
duces  the  centre  and  eye  of  the  principal  picture.  Its 
dimensions  bear  no  proportion^  however,  to  die  splendour 
of  its  effect,  as  it  is  only  about  twelve  feet  wide  and  thirty 
in  height.  Within,  it  is  uninteresting,  and  does  not  pene- 
trate more  than  about  fifty  feet.  But  the  darkness  of  the 
aperture  is  of  gpreat  value  in  giving  tone  to  the  land- 
scape; offering  a  point  of  repose  to  contrast  with  the 
surrounding  minuteness  of  ornament,  as  happens  in  the 
case  of  florid  Gothic  architecture,  where  the  same  effect 
is  produced  by  windows.  This  cave  lies  in  a  deep  recess, 
between  two  promontories  of  a  columnar  structure ;  the 
grassy  acclivity  of  the  mountain  rising  rapidly  above 
them,  crowned  aloft  on  the  sky  by  a  range  of  columns 
continuous  with  the  principal  one  formerly  described. 
Beyond  it,  other  irregular  ranges,  of  various  heights, 
and  undulating  into  promontories  and  recesses,  so  as  to 
catch  deep  shadows  and  strong  lights,  rise  inun^diately 
from  the  water ;  diminishing  in  an  intricate  and  beautiful 
perspective,  till  they  vanish  round  the  curvature  of  the 
mountain.    These  are  surrounded  by  a  portion  of  the 
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gtnssy  sldpe,  variotisly  iriclined  in  elegant  sweeping 
curves,  and  again  followed  by  a  loftier  but  still  inregular 
range  of  columnar  rock,  terminating  on  the  sky,  and  re* 
tiring  laterally  in  a  similar  varied  perspective  till  it  va- 
nishes. To  a  scene  so  finely  composed  that  s(carcely  any 
thing  could  be  altered  with  the  effect  of  increasing  its 
variety  or  grandeur,  it  is  a  singularly  happy  addition 
tblEit,  in  more  lights  than  one,  it  is  illuminated  in  a  manner 
so  perfect  as  to  leave  nothing  to  be  wished :  the  extremest 
breadth  and  simplicity  of  general  light  and  shadow,  being 
united,  on  the  side  of  the  light,  with  a  thousand  minor 
shades  and  demi-tints,  and,  on  that  of  the  shadow,  with 
deeper  tones  of  shade,  and  with  reflected  lights  of  various 
intensity,  which  produce  an  effect  no  less  splendid  than 
it  is  in  harmony  with  the  composition  of  the  parts.  The 
colouring  is  no  less  fine  and  no  less  harmonious ;  the  mild 
grey  and  green  tones  of  the  hill  aloft,  being  softened,  and 
generalized  with  the  sky,  by  the  air-tints  of  the  summit, 
then  gradually  increasing  in  force  as  they  approach  the 
eye,  but  still  preserving  the  same  general  colour,  till,  as 
they  reach  the  sea,  the  darker  hues  of  grey  and  the' rich 
brown  of  the  sea  weeds  that  skirt  the  shore,  unite  them 
with  the  deep  green  of  the  water ;  serving,  at  the  same 
time,  to  throw  into  distance  the  soberer  tints,  and  thus  to 
augment,  incalculably,  the  apparent  magnitude  of  the 
whole. 

We  must  pass  on  to  Loch  Fyne,  the  great  length  and 
rude  boundary  of  which,  excite  the  very  natural  expec- 
tation of  finding  much  picturesque  scenery  in  the  course 
of  its  circumnavigation.  This,  however,  is  not  the  case ; 
and  though  presenting  many  pleasing,  and  even  pictu- 
resque scenes  during  its  far-prolonged  extent,  there  is  a 
great  disproportion  of  blank  and  uninteresting  matter. 
If  the  tourist  were  to  commence  by  neglecting  the  whole 
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of  the  eastern  shore  together,  even  from  Ijamont  Point  to 
In verara,  he  would  lose  ^ery  little.  In  general,  the  shores 
on  this  side  are  smooth  and  even,  without  those  featiu^es 
so  necessary  to  beauty  and  irariety,  which  consist  in  baya 
and  pFomontories.  If  there  are  a  few  exceptions,  they 
are  of  so  little  importance,  that  it  is-as  little  necessary  to' 
describe  them  as  it  would  be  for  a  traveller  to  waste  his 
time  in  searching  after  them.  Castle  Lauchlan  is,  per- 
haps, the  point  which  is  almost  alone  worthy  of  notice. 

It  is  on  the  west  side  that  the  beauties  of  Loch  Fyne 
must  be  sought,  and  though  scattered,  they  are  numerous, 
even  from  its  e^fitrance  to  its  extremity.  But  they  are, 
still,  little  more  than  fragments  of  landscape,  however 
pleasing  they  may  often  be.  There  is  no  one  place  where 
this  inlet  displays  any  general  view,  as  happens  at  so 
many  points  upon  Loch  Lomond  and  elsewhere :  as  the 
mountain  outline  is  never  characteristic,  but,  on  the  con- 
trary, tame  or  unpleasant,  and  as  the  sides  do  not  fold  and 
lock  over  in  that  manner  which  is  almost,  necessary  to  the 
production  of  beauty,  in  lakes  of  so  extensive  a  sweep. 
To  call  the  landscape  of  Loch  Fyne  shore  scenery,  will, 
perhaps, be  to  define  it  in  the  most  correct  manner;  and, 
considered  as  such,  this  inlet  will  afford  much  entertain- 
ment all  along  its  west  shore,  to  those  who  are  content  to 
admire,  without  thinking  it  necessary  that  everything 
should  be  a  picture  or  a  regular  landscape. 

It  would  be  as  tedious  an  attempt  to  indicate  those 
spots  which  are  peculiarly  worthy  of  notice,  as  it  would 
be  difficult  to  specify  them  for  want  of  points  of  reference. 
But  aa^there  is  a  road  all  along  this  side  of  the  loch,  the 
traveller  has  his  choice  of  proceeding  by  land  or  by 
water.  Each  will  afford  some  differences ;  and,  in  many 
places,  nothing  can  exceed  the  beauty  of  the  road,  ccm- 
ducted  as  it  is,  often  among  woods  and  under  rocks,  or 
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iinelf  Impending  ovclr .  the  sea,,  or  eiifaiigled  on  the 
margin  of  the  water  among  t^reeks  and  promontories. 
From  Skipnish  Point  as  far  as  East  Loch  Tarbet,  the 
shore  is  generally  fine;  the  land  aboye  being  high,  the 
sea  BMffgin  frequently  rising  into  cliffs,  and  there*  being 
generally  a  gpreat  profuision  of  wood.  The  village  and 
bay  of  Loch  Tarbet  form  a  very  singular  spot,  wild  alike 
and  unexpected  ;  and,  fjhom  it,  there  is  a  very  short  com- 
munication, by  land,  with  the  western  sea.  A  ruined 
castle,  built  by  the  Argyll  fiunil^,  looks  down  from  the 
bill  above;  and,  by  this  little*  town, 'the  road  between 
Campbdltown  and  Inveraray  passes.  Upwards,  as  far  as 
Loch  Gilp^  the  shore  continues  interesting,  as  is  the  road 
within  the  land,  for  a  space  of  many  miles.  Loch  Gilp 
Head  is  a  neat  viUage ;  and  though  the  commerce  through 
the  Crinancanaris'not  considerably  it  is  suffident,  in 
many  seasons,  to  render  this  port  a  lively-scene. 
'  U  has  been  the  mii^ortune  of  the  Orinan  canal  i& 
haVe  generally' had  a  supply  of  water  insufficient -to^ 
•  maintain  the  waste  of  ifi^  leakage ;  which  is  considerable, 
as  a  g^eat  portion  of  it  is  built,  not  sunk  in  the  'feartfa^' 
ahd^  as  it  is  said,  that  it  has  been  imperfectly  piiddfed. 
For  many  years,  therefore,  it  only  admitted  of  small 
boats  ^  but  it  has  been  lately  repair^,  so  as  again',  nearly 
at  least,  to  serve  the  purposes  for  which  it  was  originally 
intended.  Its  advantages  to  the  fishing  boats  and'  the 
smaller  vessels  that  trade  between  the  west  coast  and  the 
Clyde,  are  considerable ;  hot  only  in  saving  great  cto- 
tjttgent  delay  in  the  navigation  round  the  Mull  of  Can- 
tyre,  but,  to  the  smaller  fishing  boaits,  some  danger.  It 
is  a  wild  and  not  unpleairing  walk  by  the«ideof  this 
canal;  but,  ^cept  at  the  two  extremities,  there  is  not 
much  beauty.  The  anchorage  of  Silvercraigs,  near  Loch 
Gilp,  iff  one  of  the  most  striking  and  picturesque  spots 
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in  Loch  Fyne;  from  the  ia&neaej  of  tb«  several  credos 
and  bays,  and  the  Icrfly  ttdf^ky  pronumtories  by  wlndb 
they  are  separated.  Hence,  indeed,  the  eoaat  obwards  te 
Inveraray,  deti^rres  to  be  mimildy  ^raaiined;  and  it  k 
only  by  a  ttinute  et^timalimi  that  its  various  beauties 
will  be  ^tected.  To  cmwierate  them  would  be  impos- 
miUe;  but  the  greatosC  changes  of  character  occur  near 
Aef  high  kill  aad  promontory  where  the  iron  foundry  is 
^uated^  $nd  again,  beyond  this,  to  Inveraray.  He  who 
ma^  maikie  this  joutney  by  land,  can  scarcely  miss  the 
iMerent  scenes  which  it  presents;  but  if  the  voyage  by 
water  is  adopted,  it  is  necessary  to  keep  the  boat  closed 
shore  the  whole  way,  and  to  allow  an  entire  day  for  this 
portion  alone.  Inveraray  itself  has  already  passed  in 
review. 

Returning  now  to  Skipnish  Point,  its  castle  must  be 
pointed  out,  as  a  ruin  of  considerable  size  and  in  a  state 
of  good  preservation.  Neither  the  structure  nor  the 
situation,  however,  are  peculiarly  pidiuresque;  but  there 
|s  hence  a  fine  view  of  the  Clyde,  in  which  Arran,  as 
ilsual,  forms  a  leading  object.  Hence  to  .Campbelltown, 
is  a  succession  of  sea  coast,  which  is  almost  everywhere 
various  and  amusing,  and  that,  whether  we  take  the  high 
road,  which  follows  the  margin  of  the  water,  or  puisue 
the  line  of  the  shore  in  a  boat.  The  coast  itself  is  intri- 
cate with  hill  and  dale,  and  with  bays  and  promoirtories 
and  rocks,  sometimes  woody,  at  others  populous  and  cul- 
tivatedy  and,  in  a  few  places,  bare  and  open,  but  still 
always  entertaining*  Arran,  accompanying  it  for  a  long 
way,  forms  a  fine  object  in  the  distance,  while  the  ships, 
for  ever  standing  up  or  down  the  Clyde^  add  life  to  the 
whole*  But  we  must  pass  it  over,  and  suppose  ourselves 
sUfe  at  anchor  in  Campbelltown  harbour. 

Futile  as  is  the  west  coast  in  harbours,  there  is  not 
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one  tbat  exceh  this;  which,  besides  being  spacious 
enough  to  contain  a  large  fleet,  is  perfectly  land  locked, 
easily  entered,  and  has  the  best  possible  holding  ground. 
The  high  and  bold  rock,  Devar,  covers  it  from  the  sea 
completely;  being  attached  to  the  land  on  the  south  side 
by  a  spit  of  shingle,  which  has  probably,  in  later  times, 
rendered  that  a  peninsula  which  was  once  an  island. 
The  rock  produces  some  beautiful  varieties  of  green,  as 
well  as  of  brown  porphyry,  easily  wrought,  to  be  obtained 
of  an/size,  and  extremely  ornamental  when  polished,  but 
as  yet  neglected.  Sweden,  with  far  less  capital  and  far 
less  industry,  (or  of  repdtation  for  that  at  least,)  than 
ourselves,  contrives  to  fill  all  Europe  with  the  elegant 
produce  of  an  article,  similar,  yet  far  inferior  in  beauty 
and  utterly  without  variety,  whereas  this  rock  produces 
not  less  than  ten  or  twelve  distinct  kinds. 

To  the  south,  the  harbour  of  Campbelltown  is  bounded 
by  the  high  and  bold  mountain  land  which  forms  the 
Mull  of  Cantyre;  but,  northward,  the  country  is  merely 
hilly.  This  latter  boundary  is  bare  and  without  beauty ; 
but  the  southern  one  is,  not  only  bold  and  various,  but  is 
tolerably  wooded,  ii|  a  country  where  much  wood  is  not 
expected.  The  burying  ground  of  Kilkerran,  named 
after  Saint  Kiaran,  is  a  very  pleasing,  and  not  an  unpic- 
turesque  spot;  while  it  is  also  rendered  a  very  lively 
scene  by  the  concourse  of  the  fair  sex  employed  in 
washing ;  the  public  laundry  beingf  on  the  banks  of  the 
small  stream  which  runs  past  it,  and  displaying  all  the 
well-known  variety  which  resultsfrom  blazing  fires,  huge 
black  kettles,  smoke,  linen,  tubs,  bare  legs  and  arms,  and 
merriment.  This  would  be  an  admirable  scene  for 
Wilkie :  the  landscape  adding  charms  to  the  fair,  and 
the  fair  reflecting  them  back  6n  the  landscape.  The 
castle  of  Kilkerran,  which  once  stood  here,  is  said  to 
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bave  b^en  built  by  James  the  fifth ;  but  it  is  imagined 
that  there  was  a  castle  long  before  that,  which  was  taken 
by  Haco  in  bis  expedition,  already  mentioned.  Some 
t^Lves  along  the  shore  are  pointed  out,  where  St.  Kiaran 
is  reported  to  hare  lived  the  life  of  a  hermit:  and 
Kilhouslan  here  also  preserves  the  traces  of  its  ancient 
burying  ground  and  chapel. 

Campbelltown,  with  Stornaway  and  Inverlochy,  is 
one  of  the  three  boroughs  erected  by  James  VI,  with  the 
professed  view  of  civilizing  the  Highlands.  It  is  a  place 
of  considerable,  but  variable,  commerce ;  as  that  com- 
merce consists  in  the  herring  fishery,  itself  unfortunately 
too  variable.  It  occnpies  the  end  of  the  bay  on  both 
sides,  and  is  a  town,  not  only  of  a  very  reputable  appear- 
ance, but  of  considerable  extent  and  population.  Some 
extensive  piers  serve  for  receiving  the  smaller  class  of 
shipping;  and  as  it  is  always  swarming  with  fishing  boats 
and  vessels  of  different  kinds,  it  forms  one  of  the  gayest  and 
liveliest  scenes  imaginable.  Detached  villas  and  single 
houses,  scattered  about  the  shore  and  the  sides  of  the 
bills,  not  only  add  much  to  the  ornamental  appearance 
of  tbe  bay,  but  give  an  air  of  taste  and  opulence  to  the 
whole.  A  more  picturesque  and  beautiful  situation  for  a 
maritime  town  could  not  well  be  found ;  and,  from  dif- 
ferent points,  it  presents  some  fine  views ;  uniting  all  tbe 
confusion  of  town  architecture  with  the  wildness  of  alpine 
scenery,  the  brilliancy  of  a  lake,  and  the  life,  and  bustle, 
and  variety,  incidental  to  a  crowded  harbour  and  pier. 
There  is  a  very  beautiful  and  perfect  stone  cross  at  tbe 
market  place,  which,  popular  report  says,  was  brought 
from  lona  at  the  Reformation.  -  The  sculptures  are  as 
fresh  as  if  but  just  executed,  and  consist  of  various 
foliages  and  Runic  knots,  designed  and  wrought  with 
great  taste,  together  with  some  emblematical  figures  of 
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demons  and  angek,  to  which  the  same  f^raise  camot  be 
assigned.  If  I  mistake  not,  for  I  have  not  his  book, 
Pennant  also  mentions  it  as  having  belonged  to  lona. 
This  however  is  an  error;  as  is  proved  by  an  inscription 
in  black  letter,  extremely^well  cut,  which  says,  *'  Hcec 
est  crux  Domini  Yvari  AL  H.  Eachyma  quondam  rectoris 
de  Kyrecan  et  Domini  Andre  nati  ejiis  rectoris  de  Kil- 
coroan  qui  hanc  crucem  fieri  faciebant." 

It  is  not  difficult  to  perceive,  on  examining  the  land 
round  Campbelltown,  that  the  sea  once  flawed  between 
Ike  harbour  and  Machrianish  Bay  on  the  west  coast,  so 
that  the  Mull  of  Cantyre  was  formerly  an  island.  Much 
of  that  tract  has  lately  been  draii^  and  cultivated. 
Through  this  flat,  a  canal  leads  to  a  coal  mine,  situated 
near  the  bay ;  the  produce  of  which,  though  not  of  a 
good  quality,  serves  for  the  consumpti<Mi  of  the  town. 
The  bay  itself  is  wide,  open,  sandy,  and  shallow,  pro- 
4lucing  a  great  suif  in  west  winds;  nor  is  there  any 
thing  picturesque  in  this  quarter,  unless  it  be  under  the 
high  diffai.  The  same  may  indeed  be  said  of  the  country 
m  general  round  Campbelltown ;  although  it  is  pleasing, 
and,  w^e  it  better  wooded,  would  even  be  beautiful. 
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I  WISH  that  when  Horace  was  ^*  aboujt  if/'  he  would 
have  taught  the  gentlemen  also^  who  write  travels  and 
tours,  how  to  manage  so  that  they  might  begin  in  smoke 
and  end  in  ^e.  If  he  had  made  a  tour  in  the  Highlands, 
whereas  he  only  w^i^t  in  the  trackschuyt  to  Brundusium, 
he  might  perhaps  have  favoured  us  with  a  couplet  on 
that  subject:  or,  what  is  much  more  likely,  he  would 
have  become  smoky,  himself,  occasionally,  like  the  wet 
peat  that  Peggy  brings  in  her  apron  to  extinguish  the 
fire.  I  fear  indeed  there  is  no  remedy;  and  that^ 
like  the  steam  engine  that  whisks  us  aloqg  the  Clyde, 
we  must  submit  to  these  alternations  of  fyte  and  smoke ; 
^nd  our  fellow  travellers  also,  as  best  tfeey  can.  There 
is  a  perpetual  source  of  dissension,  besides,  l^tween  the 
manufacturer  of  the  Odyssey,  or  between  all  his  race 
and  tribe,  and  those  whom  he  drags  after  him,  which  is 
equally  cureless,  equally  hopeless.  Ulysses  eats,  and 
goes  without  his  dinner,  and  fights,  and  falls  in  love,  and 
«Ueps,  and  wakes,  and  sleeps  again;  and  time  creeps 
on,  and  by  and  bye  Penelope's  looking-glass  tells  a  far 
xalther  tale  than  it  did.  Thus  the  traveller  too  wakes,  and 
uleeps,  and  becomes  old  on  his  reader's  hands;  and  if 
the  tale,  or  the  feelings^  of  the  tenth  or  twentieth  chap- 
ter, differ  from  those  of  the  first  or  fifth,  the  man  and  his 
adventures  have  had  time  to  change  their  views  of  things 
and  their  ground ;  while  no  one  day  or  month  is  responsible 
jfor  its  ancestors  or  its  heirs.    But  during  all  diis  time, 
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his  fellow  traveller  of  the  closet  is  sitting  in  a  warm 
room  with  his  feet  on  the  fender,  heedless  of  the  hour  or 
the  day,  of  the  storm  or  the  sunshine.  Thus  he  is  trans- 
ported from  lore  to  war,  or  from  sea  to  land,  or  from  a 
treatise  on  policy  to  a  lucubration  on  a  mile  post,  or  from 
the  biography  of  a  herring  to  the  history  of  Ossian.  And 
he  wonders  that  he  cannot  follow,  that  he  cannot  let  down 
the  pegs  of  his  mind  in  a  moment  from  Fingal  to  fiddling, 
from  gravity  to  nonsense ;  while  the  occasional  cloud  of 
smoke  too  in  which  he  gets  entangled,  becomes  doubly 
pitchy,  from  the  spark  of  fire  which  may  chance  to  have 
found  its  way  before  out  of  the  same  chimney.  Thus  also 
he  expects  that  the  man  who  has  cried  great  A  must  cry 
B,  and  so  on  to  the  end  of  the  alphabet.  Unreasonable 
man ;  let  him  too  get  old  over  his  book ;  let  him  sleep 
and  wake  again,  or  tune  his  own  instrument  to  the  concert 
pitch  of  the  hour ;  or  let  him  shake  his  head  till  he  has 
shaken  up  to  the  surface  a  new  stratum  of  cerebral 
matter,  that  so  we  may  not  go  on,  quarrelling  and  pul- 
ling, like  ill-coupled  pointers,  to  the  end  of  the  chapter. 
But  you  and  I,  Sir  Walter,  must  go  on,  whether  pr  not. 

The  breeze  that  had  brought  us  out  of  Campbelltown, 
failed  as  we  got  near  this  island,  and  the  tide  being  also 
done,  we  were  glad  to  take  advantage  of  its  little  harbour 
to  pass  the  night.  In  former  days,  this  anchorage  was  of 
far  more  importance  than  it  is  now ;  Sanda  having  been 
a  common  station  foe  the  Scandinavian  fleets  during  the 
contests  so  long  carried  on  for  the  possession  of  Cantyre 
and  the  neighbouring  islands.  The  name  Avona  and 
Avon,  by  which  it  was  known,  is  a  corruption  of  the 
Danish  Hafn,  a  haven.  Tn  more  recent  times,  it  con- 
tained a  religious  establishment,  dedicated,  like  most  of 
those  of  the  Western  Isles,  to  St.  Columba;  and  the  re- 
mains of  the  chapel,  named  after  St.  Annian,  are  still 
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Tisible,  together  with  two  crosses  of  a  rude  design,  and 
sundry  ancient  grare  stones,  sculptured,  as  was  usual  in 
ancient  days,  with  the  different  achievements  of  their 
long-peaceful  tenants.  Of  the  very  few  superstitions 
which  it  was  my  fortune  to  meet  with  in  ray  Highland 
peregrinations,  I  found  one  here ;  but  I  know  not  that 
those  who  wanted  to  persuade  me  of  its  truth  believed  it 
themselves.  Whoever  shall  step  across  the  prostrate 
trunk  of  an  old  elder  tree  which  lies  in  this  burying 
ground,  will  die  before  the  year  expires.  Seamen,  how- 
ever, are  not  only  pertinacious  in  recording  traditionary 
superstitions,  but  are  among  the  most  strenuous  believers 
in  all  that  which  no  one  else  believes.  One  of  our  men 
was  regarded  as  a  great  prophet  in  the  affair  of  boats ; 
since  he  could  predict,  from  examining  the  nature  of  their 
timber,  even  before  building,  whether  they  were  destined 
to  be  lost.  The  ship  Argo  was  however  still  more 
clever ;  since,  being  built  out  of  the  oaks  of  Dodona,  her 
timbers  had,  themselves,  the  gift  of  prophecy. 

The  burying  ground  of  Sanda  is  still  used  for  its 
original  purpose ;  but,  like  all  those  which  I  have  seen 
ill  the  Highlands,  it  presents  the  usual  marks  of  neglect ; 
being  unenclosed  and  covered  with  weeds  and  rubbish, 
and  the  grave-stones  being  broken,  neglected,  and  de-* 
faced  by  the  tread  of  cattle.  Wherever  I  have  found 
these  repositories  throughout  the  country,  with  very  few 
exceptions  indeed,  every  thing  bespeaks  that  want  of 
affection  and  respect  which,  among  civilized  nations,  is 
so  generally  bestowed  on  the  memorials  of  departed 
friends.  Even  the  enclosed  and  private  burial  places  of 
the  more  opulent,  frequently  bear  similar  marks  of  neg- 
lect; nor  is  it  unusual  to  see  them  half  dilapidated,  their 
doors  broken,  and  the  areas  encumbered  with  rubbish 
and  choked  with  weeds.    I  need  not  inform  you,  though 
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itinay  be  ne^  to  iHfttiy  of  our  fiduthern  friends,  that  as 
the  conisecnttion  of  grotitid  is  unknowti  to  the  refined 
purity  of  the  ptesbyterian  hatred  of  forms,  every  one  may 
bury  where  he  pleasess.  Families  of  note  hdve  their  own 
private  spots  for  this  (Purpose.  With  reidpect  to  the  peo- 
ple at  large,  the  burying  plac^es  a^e  o^cs^ionalty  situated 
in  the  vicinity  of  the  churcti :  ybt  ilot  necessarily,  and, 
in  the  relnoter  Highlands,  rarely :  not  unfrequently  they 
are  the  cemeteries  of  ancient  catholic  establidfiients,  atid 
very  often  they  are  fouud  in  the  middle  of  some  heath, 
remote  from  all  buildings,  or  on  some  small  island  in  ai 
lake,  or  near  the  sea  shore,  lincoiisecraied  alike  by  re- 
ligion or  affection. 

Scarcely  a  nation,  however  barbarbUs,  exists,  iii  which 
the  remains  of  those  whom  they  loved  are  not  treated  by 
the  surviving  friends  with  care  and  respect,  ahd  even  with 
affection ;  and  the  usages  of  many  people,  both  in  remote 
ages  and  in  our  own  times,  have  been  recorded  by  travel- 
lers with  an  interest  that  shows  how  universally  this  feel- 
ing is  spread.  It  remained  for  the  dark  spirit  of  Calvin- 
ism to  eradicate  what  it  has  offered  nothing  to  replace. 
This  censure,  however,  does  not  fall  exclusively  on  the 
Highlands;  and  indeed  a  comparison  of  their  ancient 
habits  with  the  present,  is  sufficient  to  prove  the  fknatical 
source  in  wliich  the  present  negligent  practices  have  ori^- 
nated.  The  ancient  Highlanders  were  notedly  anxious 
about  their  places  of  sepulture ;  a  feeling  which  has  been 
attributed  to  their  jealousy  respecting  their  pedigrees 
and  faniily  connexions,  of  which  the  burial  place  was 
the  seal  and  evidence.  **  May  his  ashes  be  scattered  On 
the  water"  was  the  deepest  of  imprecations.  It  is  probk- 
ble  however  that  this  feeling  #is  equally  a  relic  of  the 
ancient  and  immemorial  practices  of  their  ancestry; 
whose  respect  for  the  dead  is  still  shown  by  the  grey 
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stone  on  the  heath,  aad  by  the  cairn  which  every  passing 
traveller  was  bound  to  increase.  The  sculptured  monu- 
ments to  be  found  in  all  the  ancient  burying  g^unds,  all 
of  them  erected  during  the  reign  of  the  Romish  church, 
equally  prove  that  they,  then  also,  possessed  the  feelings 
common  to  all  mankind. 

Even  now,  the  manner  hi  which  they  contemplate 
death,  is  at  utter  variance  with  this  species  of  neglect* 
They  are  equally  anxious  about  the  place  and  the  mann^ 
of  their  funerals.  To  be  buried  far  from  home,  when  that 
can  be  avoided,  is  a  source  of  great  prospective  unhap- 
piness;  and  while  they  are  attentive  to  lay  up  funds  for 
a  decent  funeral,  the  first  duty  of  the  bride  after  mar* 
jrii^,  is  to  spin  her  winding  sheet.  Thus  they  contem- 
plate death  itself,  with  magnanimity  I  must  say,  not  with 
carelessness :  nor  is  it  unusual  to  speak  calmly  of  the 
great  event,  nor  even  to  ask  each  other  respecting  their 
future  preparations  and  places  of  interment  It  has 
been  said  that  they  take  leave  of  their  friends  as  if 
speedily  to  meet  again ;  and  that  it  is  not  even  uncoounon 
to  send  messages  to  those  who  have  departed  long  before, 
or  to  wish  for  a  decorous  death  for  themselves  or  their 
friends.  It  is  not  in  the  nature  of  a  pedple  with  such 
feelings,  to  neglect  or  destroy  their  funereal  repositories. 
But  the  g^ment  has  been  rent  together  with  the  lace; 
and  we  may  be  allowed  to  question  the  value  of,  at  least 
this  result  of  the  purity  of  fanaticism  compared  to  the 
corruptions  of  superstition.  The  people  have  learnt  to 
contemn  what  their  church  neglects;  and  that  which  the 
latter  refuses  to  consecrate,  the  former  abuse.  The  whole 
offers  a  striking  instance  of  the  effects  of  mere  faabk ; 
while  it  proves  with  what  facility  even  valuable  habits 
may  be  established  or  preserved.  The  very  persons  who 
neglect  or  deface  die  tombs  of  their  mcx^  immediate 
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friends  and  ancestors,  still  pay  a  solemn  respect  to  the 
monuments  of  those  who  are  lost  in  the  darkness  of 
ag^es;  nor  does  a  peasant  or  labourer  ever  remote  a 
stone  from  that  cairn  or  circle  of  past  days  which  ancient 
usage  has  taught  him  to  venerate.  Like  the  Greeks  of 
old,  they  consider,  or  did  consider,  this  as  a  species  of 
sacrilege,  to  be  followed  by  punishment  in  the  shape  of 
misfortunes ;  as  I  already  remarked  when  speaking  of 
the  stone  in  Glen  Almond.  It  is  fortunate  for  the  study 
of  antiquities,  that  these  also  did  not,  like  the  Catholic 
monuments,  fall  under  the  ban  of  the  Knoxes  and  the 
Cants.  I  know  not  how  the  fact  is;  but  we  should  ex- 
pect that,  under  such  circumstances,  the  memory  of  the 
deceased  would  be  soon  forgotten.  I  believe,  however, 
that  this  is  not  the  case :  though  the  g^ave  is  not  merely 
removed  from  the  sight  of  the  surviving  friends,  but 
neglected  and  despised.  Since  it  is  not,  as  in  England, 
seen  on  every  sabbath  day,  we  should  expect  that  those 
feelings  which  its  view  never  fails  to  revive,  must  be  for- 
gotten ;  and  if  the  effect  of  sorrow  on  the  mind  is  advan- 
tageous, we  might  also  conclude  that  these  advantages 
are  here  forfeited.  If  it  be  held  affectation  to  think  thus, 
let  those  judge  who  have  lingered  about  the  tombs  of 
their  own  departed  friends,  in  the  lone  and  tranquil 
church-yard  of  an  English  village.  Let  those  judge 
who,  contemplating  these  awful  remembrances,  connected 
^  as  they  are,  more  especially  when  in  these  situations,  with 
all  their  religious  hopes  and  fears,  can  leave  them  and 
not  feel  that  they  leave  them  better  men  than  they  sought 
them.  But,  in  truth,  I  am  so  indignant  at  this  Calvinis- 
tical  mode  of  treating  a  living  cow  better  than  a  dead 
man,  by  turning  it  in  to  fatten  on  the  grass  that  grows 
over  him,  that  I  am  not  in  the  <^  humour  of  affectation." 
You  have  travelled,  if  I  mistake  not,  in  Wales.    If 
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SO,  you  must  well  remember  Llandaff,  and  twenty  other 
places;  you  must  hare  witnessed  the  affectionate 
attention  with  which  the  gravlBs  are  preserved  and 
adorned,  and  you  must  hare  seen,  with  me,  that  it  is 
not  an  empty  ceremony.  We  are  not  now  permitted  to 
say  **  Orate  pro  anima," — ^thou^  even  the  thought  and 
hope  of  that  is  a  consolation  at  the  hour  of  death,  which 
is  at  least  innocent.  It  is  dangerous,  I  fear,  to  appear 
serious  on  this  subject ;  lest,  like  Johnson,  we  should  be 
ranked  as  followers  of  the  Rex  regum  et  servus  servorum : 
yet  none  of  us  need  much  dread  what  Samuel  Johnson 
has  endured,  and  what  was  endured  by  Butler  before 
him.  If  it  did  formerly  cost  a  few  pence  to  a  few  priests, 
what  then.  With  us,  at  present,  when  the  undertaker 
has  performed  his  function,  and  his  jackal  the  apothecary 
has  received  his  hatband  and  gloves,  the  man  is  forgotten. 
Truly,  we  may  say,  with  the  sun-dial,  Pereunt  et  impu- 
tantur. In  our  Mother  Church,  he  will  still  be  remem- 
bered with  a  tribute  of  regard  after  he  is  gone,  and,  at 
his  anniversary,  a  recollection  of  him  shall  be  renewed. 
His  friends  shall  not  trample  on  the  grave  they  have  just 
dug  for  him,  while  yet  the  grass  refuses  to  spring  on  the 
dusty  heap  beneath  which  he  lies.  This  however  is 
ticklish  ground.  Yet  our  Welsh  friends  thus  virtually 
break  the  law  every  day ;  and  if  their  departed  relations 
are  not  the  better  for  it,  who  shall  dare  to  say  that  they 
themselves  are  not.  Were  it  no  more,  it  is  a  beautiful 
and  a  touching  custom ;  a  custom  that  poets  have  sung 
and  felt ;  and  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  it  is  so  fast  fading 
before  the  progress  of  refinement.  For  it  was  an  ancient 
and  a  classical  custom  first.  To  strew  flowers  before  the 
funeral,  and  to  adorn  the  grave  with  them,  was  a  practice 
with  the  Greeks :  it  descended  to  the  primitive  church, 
and  has  thus  been  perpetuated  among  ourselves.    The 
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fashion  was  not  limited  to  fair  Fidele's  grassy  tomb. 
Even  among  the  most  barbarous  nations,  similar,  and 
often  yery  extraordinary,  attentions  of  this  nature  have 
been  practised*  The  present  usages  of  the  North 
American  tribes  are  familiar.  Those  of  the  Egyptians  are 
still  more  so.  The  Tapuii  and  the  Epidonians,  as  the 
Greek  writers  inform  us,  used  to  eat  the  bodies  of  their 
friends,  out  of  respect  to  th  eir  remains ;  thus  saving  them 
from  an  unworthy  grave.  Thus  too  they  hoped  to  revive 
and  identify  them  in  their  own  persons,  as  the  Greeks 
and  Romans  drew  the  last  breath  from  the  lips  of  their 
friends  with  the  hope  of  receiving  the  soul.  For  similar 
reasons,  it  is  said  that  the  Massagetee  killed  their  friends 
when  old^  and  an  analc^ous  usage  is  reported  still  to 
exist  in  some  of  the  Indian  islands.  It  was  not  a  new 
feeling,  or  a  temporary  impulse  only,  that  made  Artemkia 
swallow  the  ashes  of  her  husband.  But  enough  of  this ; 
and  to  return  to  our  friends  of  Wales. 

The  little  fence  of  osiers  that  surrounds  a  Welsh 
grave,  the  violet  of  spring  succeeded  by  the  rose  of 
summer,  and  the  evergreen  preserved  with  care  from 
week  to  week  and  from  year  to  year,  sofkeu  the  horrors 
of  death,  and  remove  the  feeling  of  disgust  with  which 
the  cold,  naked  emblems  of  mortality  are  too  apt  to  afiect 
tis.  While  they  associate  the  memory  of  the  dead  with 
the  most  pleasing  objects  in  nature,  they  cherish  that 
feeling  with  which  we  are  all  taught  to  contemplate  the 
grBve  as  the  place  of  cairn  repose,  as  the  pledge  of 
immortality.  Among  these  Welsh  deconrtions,  indeed,  a 
fanciful  or  a  satiric  spectator  might  indulge  himself  in  com- 
menting on  the  relation  of  those  who  lie  beneath ;  on  Ihe 
degree  of  regard,  and  on  the  nature  of  the  recollections 
they  had  left  behind.  Such  condtisions  he  might  draw 
from  the  care  bestowed  on  the  enclosure,  from  the  nature 
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6t  the  plants  trhich  deck  the  grave.  He  might  herd 
fmcy  that  be  traced  thd  Idtnented  tomb  of  H  micf^ie^  dr 
a  lover,  the  long  expected,  perhaps  the  wished^i^for  goklt 
of  the  tenacious  sire,  the  Idst  cradle  of  the  only  chHd» 
the  place  of  the  neglected  kihsman,  or  the  dwelling  of 
the  shrew,  at  length  doonied  to  eternal  silence*  For 
amongf  them  he  will  find  the  rose  and  the  violet,  the 
laurel  and  the  hyssdp,  tVith  rue  and  dock  and  nettlefc  and 
thistles*  Should  be  choose  to  confirm  his  theory,  he 
may  refer  to  the  emblematical  language  of  the  ancieirt 
Druids,  derived  from  plants :  a  language  in  which  they 
deem  to  have  more  than  rivalled  the  similar  welUknown 
usage  of  Turkey. 

But,  to  pass  from  these  fancies,  in  this  Calvinizdd 
country,  instead  of  the  rose  and  the  laurel,  the  fenced 
and  decorlited  motmt,  the  weekly  or  the  annual  visit,  the 
ground  ts  encumbered  with  weeds  and  rubbish ;  where 
there  should  be  neatness  and  care,  there  are  ruib  and 
neglect,  and  where  remembrance,  oblivion*  Were  even 
diis  all,  it  were  something;  though  a  little  more  learning 
might  have  taught  the  followers  of  Calvin  that  these 
usages  were  not  the  peculiar  property  of  the  Scarlet 
Woman  that  sitteth  on  seven  hills*  But  th&  rest  is  of  the 
same  staihp;  as  if  the  direct  reverise  of  wrong  was  neces- 
sarily tight.  To  condense  thn  concatenation  a  little^ 
there  is  no  purgatory;  it  is  a  Romish  corruption; 
therefore  a  ftineral  must  not  be  attended  by  religious 
ofllc^.  It  is  not  attended  by  religious  oflGices,  therefore 
it  is  apt  not  to  be  aceompunied  by  religious  feelings ; 
fot  what  are  we  all  but  the  creatures  of  associatum* 
Witness  the  cerenonval,  if  ceremonial  it  can  be  called^ 
and  we  may  be  almost  tempted  to  ask  if  we  are  in  a 
Clnisttan  country ;  to  wonder,  if  it  be  possible,  that  with 
tM$  last  act  which  consigns  earth  to  earth,  evety  thkig  is 
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here  esteemed  to  be  terminated.  Is  it  extraordinary  that 
the  Highlanders  should  be  visited  by  the  ghosts  of  their 
friends,  when  they  treat  them  in  this  manner.  But  this 
is  too  grave  a  subject  for  jesting ;  without  a  pun.  Is  there 
one  who  has  witnessed  our  beautiful  and  pathetic  funenil 
service ;  is  there  one  who  has  followed  those  whom  he 
loved  to  the  tomb,  who  has  listened  to  the  solemn  **  ashes 
to  ashes,  dust  to  dust/'  and  will  he  doubt  the  propriety 
with  which  our  Church  has  retained  th^t  form  which 
speaks  to  him,  in  terms  more  impressive  than  many 
sermons, — as  we  are,  so  shalt  thou  be. 

It  is  impossible  to  doubt  that  the  negligent  conduct 
and  indecorous  nature  of  the  funeral  service,  is  the  cause 
of  the  neglect  with  which  the  burying  ground  and  its 
monuments  are  treated*  If,  in  the  Highlands,  the  respect 
now  paid  to  the  ancient  tombs  of  the  unknown,  the  forgot- 
ten, or  the  imaginary,  is  merely  a  matter  of  habit,  it  had  its 
foundation,  originally,  in  religious  feelings  of  some  kind, 
in  superstitious  ones,  if  we  please.  The  custom  remains 
when  the  cause  has  ceased  to  be  remembered :  and  thus, 
the  display  of  that  attention  to  monumental  records,  and 
the  respect  to  these  memorials  of  the  dead,  so  general  in 
the  Highlands,  are  truly  the  result  of  feelings,  ori- 
ginally religious,  and  the  consequence  of  ancient  funereal 
and  religious  rites;  confirming  the  preceding  opinion. 
The  honours  of  the  almost  forgotten  tomb,  have  been  de- 
rived from  the  ancient  ceremonies  performed  at  the 
funeral  of  the  hero  or  friend ;  ceremonies  which,  under 
whatever  form,  had  an  allusion  to  a  future  existence; 
indicating  the  return  of  the  soul  to  the  great  immortal 
principle  whence  it  had  emanated,  or  propitiating  the 
Divinity  for  its  future  welfare. 

Among  the  ancient  Greeks,  by  whose  usages  we  can 
so  often  illustrate  those  of  the  Celtic  tribes,  it  is  easy, 
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as  among  maDy  other  nations,  to  trace  that  connexion ; 
confirming  this  view  by  direct  evidence.  At  their  funerals, 
more  particularly  known  to  us  when  these  were  funerals 
of  note,  sacrifices  were  performed,  with  libations  to  the 
Godsy  and  with  such  other  offerings  as  the  ghosts  of  the 
departed  might  be  thought  to  delight  in.  These  sufficed 
to  preserve  from  oblivion  and  neglect,  and  that  to  future 
times,  even  such  barrows  or  pillars  as  had  no  inscription 
to  commemorate  the  heroes  name.  Vague  notions  also 
were  entertained,  as  in  Turkey  at  this  day,  that  the  ghosts 
of  the  deceased  continued  to  reside  near  them,  and  were 
thus  gratified  by  future  attentions.  That  this  feeling  too 
prevailed  among  the  ancient  Gael,  is  apparent  from  their 
poems.  Thus,  further,  in  Greece,  sacrifices  and  games 
continued  to  be  performed  through  succeeding  ages,  at 
the  tombs  and  barrows  of  remarkable  persons ;  and  hence, 
even  settlements  or  towns  became  established  near  them, 
when  such  resort  became  annual,  or  when,  like  the  tomb 
of  Mecca,  they  became  the  object  of  occasional  curiosity 
or  of  pilgrimage*  From  this  cause,  originated  many  of 
the  settlements  of  the  Troad,  where  Achilles,  Patroclus, 
Hector,  Ajax,  and  others,  were  the  objects  of  veneration ; 
to  whom  the  regard  thus  paid,  naturally  passed  into 
ceremonies  which  at  length  assumed  the  appearance 
of- divine  honours.  Thus,  it  is  probable,  did  the  ancient 
heroes  of  Greece  become  deified:  not  immediately  at 
their  deaths,  but  by  the  natural  consequences  of  a  prac- 
tice originally  founded  on  other  feelings*  How,  in  the 
case  now  alluded  to,  this  practice  became  established, 
and  was  transmitted  through  ages,  need  scarcely  be  said ; 
while  it  is  known  that  it  was  not  finally  extinguished  till 
it  was  expelled  by  the  appearance  of  Christianity  in  the 
Eastern  empire. 

It  is  a  remarkable  circunistance,  and  one  not  less 
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diffiealt  to  Mplain,  wbfle  it  is  also  a  canise  of  pmfiil 
refleetion*  tfaat  tbe  imagfe  and  ejiaiaeter  of  deatb,  idl 
our  ordinary  emblems  of  the  invisible  event,  are  n^arked 
bj  circumstances  of  borror  and  disgust.    Among  us, 
to  whom    Revelation    now    holds    out    the    prospect 
of  a  joyful  immortality,  death  is  represented  by  the 
hideous  eflects  whicb  it  produces  on  our  bodies,  by  the 
nauseous  reteains  of  our  anatomy ;  as  if  the  body  «lone, 
and  not  the  soul,   were  the  object  of  our  regret  and 
thought ;  as  if  the  former,  and  not  the  latter,  were  affected 
by  ^s  inevitable  change ;  as  if  we,  who  have  every  motive 
to  rejoice,  were  alone  to  sorrow  without  hope.  </hristianity 
should  have  taught  us  a  far  other  lesson ;  €uid  ancienit 
Paganism,  doubtful,  uncertain,  or  hopeless,  might  idso 
fcave  taught  us,  by  its  example,  that  conduct  for  which 
"We  have  motives  which  k  never  knew.    To  them,  dei^h 
w^  not  bold  out  as  an  object  of  terror,  or  9f  disgust  or 
suffiBrfng.     The  inverted  torch,  the  elegant  "migei  of 
deatb^'  bespdce,  and  at  the  same  time  produced,  far  other 
feelings  thim  the  hideous  skeleton,  or  the  naked  skull 
with  its  orossed  bones ;  the  barbarous  invention  of  Ootbic 
monks.    The  tombs  of  tbe  Romans  were  the  ornaments 
0f  their  streets  and  b^bways;  and  everything  which 
taste  could  effect,  was  done  to  remove  tbat  nattiral  horror 
which  man  feels  at  the  prospect  of  bis  extinction,  to  con- 
sole him  at  the  hour  of  bis  departure,  and  to  cheer  him 
with  the  hope  of  still  living  in  tbe  recollection  of  bis 
friends.    Far  other  and  better  reasons  have  we  to  con- 
<ten^late  death  with  hope  and  pleasure ;  to  quit  ¥rith 
«iieerfulness  or  resignation  a  transitory  state  which  is  to 
be  followed  by  eternal  happiness,  and  to  bequeath  to  tbe 
friends  whom  we  leave  behind,  that  hope  and  that  com- 
fort which  ourselves  have  ceased  to  feel,  but  wbidi  reli- 
gion «ow  teaches  them  to  feel  for  us.    Our  policy  is  bad. 
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tt  OHr  practice  is  barbarous.  It  seems  to  disclaim  that 
which  it  professes  to  belicTe ;  that  whidi  it  does  and  most 
feel :  and  such  is  the  nature  and  effect  of  associations, 
that,  to  causes  so  apparently  slender,  we  may  trace  much 
ef  that  fear  of  death  whidi  pursues  us  from  the  cradle 
to  the  grave,  whidi  seems  to  make  us  belie  our  hopes 
or  our  conviction,  and  whitA  causes  the  death  of  the 
(Snristiaa  to  produce  ^ects  which  that  of  the  Pagan 
alone  dionld  have  caused,  but  ^ich  the  Pagan  has, 
with  better  taste  and  sounder  judgment,  avoided. 

As  the  purpose  of  this  digression  is  to  illustrate  the 
present  custom  of  Wales  on  this  subject,  as  a  branch  of 
the  Celtic  nation,  and  as  contrasted  with  the  feelings  of 
the  Highland  branch  of  the  same  people,  it  is  necessary 
to  remark  that  it  appears  there  to  be  peculiarly  a  relic  of 
the  attention  of  this  people  in  andent  times  to  the  same 
practices.  In  this  case,  as  in  many  others,  this  division  of 
the  Cdts  has  preserved  its  ancient  usages  and  records, 
when  those  of  the  Highlanders  have  vanished  and  been 
forgottmi.  That,  however,  is  easily  e&pkined  by  the 
barbarous  condition  of  the  latter  for  so  many  ages;  the 
consequence  of  foreign  conquests  and  internal  dissensions. 
The  usages  already  mentioned  speak  for  themselves; 
the  records  are  preserved  in  poetry,  which  isDsfonred,  in 
some  cases,  to  TaKesin,  and,  in  others,  to  Bacds  of  a 
higher  date  and  of  different  periods.  So  ancient  are  these 
memorials,  as  to  be  assigned,  by  Welsh  antiquaries,  to 
heroes  who  lived,  even  in  Ae  third  century;  and  the  whole 
are  prior  to  the  seventh.  As  usual,  they  were  originally 
preserved  by  oral  tradition,  and  by  periodical  delivery 
at  the  Grorseddau,  or  conventions  of  the  Bards;  but 
they  have  long  since  been  committed  to  writing.  Up- 
wards of  two  hundred^of  these  epitaphs  are  known ;  and 
a  few  specimens,  which,  I  doubt  not,  you  have  seen,  have 
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been  published  by  Jones.  Whether  or  not,  I  dare  not' 
prolong  this  subject  by  quoting  examples  of  them.  Two, 
I  had  occasion  to  mention  very  lately,  in  speaking  of  the 
cairns  in  Arran. 

If  a  funeral  is,  in  the  Highlands,  too  frequently  marked 
by  something  which  looks  at  least  like  levity,  it  is  also 
much  too  often,  even  yet,  accompanied  by  riot  and  drunk- 
enness. In  the  good  old  times,  the  funeral  feast  was  more 
splendid  than,  the  bridal  one.  The  veipt^umfw  was  also  a 
Greek  usage;  so  intimately  connected  are  all  these  cus- 
toms. In  the  Highlands,  the  splendour  and  expense  of 
these  has  .been  lately  much  disused ;  yet  the  usual  hos- 
pitality that  belongs  to  the  meeting  of  friends  on  this 
occasion,  is  not  unfrequently,  even  now,  converted  into 
an  excuse  for  excess.  I  have  seen  a  burial  where  the 
bearers  were  so  intoxicated  as  to  be  unable  to  put  the 
coffin  into  the  grave;  nay,  I  have  known  one  of  the 
bearers  fall  into  it:  and  at  the  funeral  of  a  celebrated 
northern  chief,  where  I  happened  to  be  not  very  long 
ago,  it  was  matter  of  pride  and  boast  that  a  pipe  and  a 
halfof  whisky  had  been  drank:  the  whole  neighbour- 
hood was  intoxicated  for  many  miles  round.  It  reminds 
us  of  the  well-known  will  of  Maister  Andro  Kennedy. 
^  In  die  meee  sepulturee,  I  will  have  nane  but  my  awin 
grang,  Et  duos  rusticos  de  rnre.  Bearing  a  barrel  on  a 
stang,  Drinkand  and  play  and  capout  even,  Sicut  egomet 
solebam ;"  and  so  on.  To  kill  twenty  or  thirty  oxen,  and 
twice  as  many  sheep,  on  such  an  occasion,  was  not  un- 
usual in  the  olden  time ;  and,  as  at  the  funeral  pile  of  a 
Roman,  the  ceriemony  not  unfrequently  terminated  in  a 
combat  of  gladiators. 

It  was  once  the  practice  here,  as  in  Ireland,  to  sing  a 
Coronach  or  lament,  enumerating  the  virtues  of  the  de- 
ceased.   But  even  this  ceremony  has  passed  away ;  nor 
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is  even  the  bagpipe,  which  seemed  for  some  time  to  have 
succeeded  to  this  ulalu,  now  much  used. 

Instead  of  explaining  it  as  I  have  already  done,  it 
might  be  supposed  that  it  is  from  the  contempt  of  a  dead 
body  that  the  Highlanders  evince  a  sort  of  contempt  for 
death  itself,  when  they  speak  of  their  own  end  and  of 
their  burial  place,  or  eren  talk  to  you  about  your's,  as  of 
an  event  quite  in  the  ordinary  course  of  things.  Such 
that  event  miquestionaUy  is ;  although  it  is  not  usual  to 
consider  it  so,  nor  to  class  it  with  those  common. occur- 
rences of  life  that  may  be  repeated  on  any  day  without 
particular  inconvenience. 

The  burial  place  of  Sandahas  led  me  such  a  diace, 
that  I  have  not  left  room  to  say  much  else  of  the  island. 
Nor  indeed  is  there  much  to  say.  It  appears  to.  be 
about  three  miles  in  circumference;  forming  a  sheep 
farm,  and,  lately,  containing  a  few  fallow  deer ;  but  it  is 
too  little  elevated  or  various  to  be  picturesque.  A  very 
singular  arched  rock  on  the  southern  shore,  is  too  fan- 
tastical to  be  pleasing;  although  its  dimensions  are  con- 
siderable, and  the  whole  mass  sufficiently  striking. 


vol*.  II. 
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MULL  OF  CANTYRE,    LOCH  TARBET, 

LOCH  KILLISPORT,    INCH  CORMAC,    fiOCH  SWIN, 

CRINAN,   VO€n  CRAfOHIM. 


It  would  be  a  better  deed  than  drink,  if  the  highway 
of  batioiis,  as  the  President  calls  it,  could  be  made  a  little 
moTe  like  the  new  highways  of  the  Highlands,  or  like 
Mr.  Mac  Adam's  roads*  I  complained  of  Marshal  Wade 
a  little  while  ago;  but  I  should  be  very  glad  to  exchange 
the  Mull  of  Cantyre  for  the  most  scientific  and  military 
piece  of  road  he  ever  made.  After  all,  that  is  the  funda* 
mental  eTil  of  the  sea.  No  perpendicular^  no  horizontal, 
no  bdttom  to  stand  on:  and  then  that  vile  tendency  which 
fluids  hare  to  seek  their  lerel ;  particularly  when  that 
fluid  is  your  soup,  and,  most  particularly,  if  you  happen 
to  be  to  leeward.  Whoever  wishes  to  taste  of  all  this  in 
perfection,  may  amuse  himself  with  beating  round  the 
Mull  of  Cantyre  with  the  tide  in  his  favour  and  a  reef  or 
two  in  his  mainsail. 

This  land  is  a  rude  hilly  tract,  without  beauty,  even 
on  its  sea  shores ;  if  it  were  possible  that  any  shore  of 
such  a  character  should  not  present  some  interesting 
parts.  But  on  matters  like  these,  I  need  only  say,  that 
those  to  whom  caves  and  rocks  are  as  yet  novelties,  may 
amuse  themselves  for  a  day,  in  exploring  the  coast  from 
Campbelltown  southwards.  To  prevent  those  suspicions 
which  are  so  apt  to  haunt  the  traveller  in  an  unknown 
country,  those  fears  that  he  may  be  passing  over  unex- 
plored beauties,  I  may  also  here  say  in  general,  that  from 
the  very  point  of  Cantyre,  through  Knapdale  and  Lorn, 
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and  as  far  as  Loch  £tive,  the  interior  country  is,  with 
scarcely  an  exception,  a  rude  mountain  land,  without 
beauty  or  interest.  Whatever  of  attractions  this  part  of 
Scotland  possesses,  will  be  found  on  the  margin  of  the 
and,  commonly,  at  a  very  short  distance  from  it. 
r  ftUowing  the  shores  in  a  boat,  or  the  interior 
roads  Amg  tka  coasts,  a  traveller  will  be  sure  that  he 
has  seen  every  thing  worthy  of  notice ;  unless,  indeed, 
he  were  in  pursuit  of  science,  a  mineralogist  or  a  botanist, 
to  whose  excursions  there  can  be  no  bounds. 

The  rapidity  and  turbulence  of  the  tides  round  the 
Mull  of  Cantyre  are  notorious,  and  I  have  felt  enough  of 
them.  I  was  amused,  on  one  occasion,  with  the  coolness 
of  some  Paddies  whom  we  picked  up  in  a  small  boat  in  a 
thick  fog,  halfway  between  Scotland  and  Ireland.  They 
had  probably  drank  too  much,  and  had  fallen  asleep ; 
having  thus  forgotten  which  way  the  head  of  the  boat 
Jay,  or  whereabouts  they  were.  We  offered  them  a  dom-  . 
pass ;  but  they  seemed  not  at  all  disconcerted ;  and  the 
chief  Paddy  only  hitched  up  his  breeches,  and  was  quite 
content,  provided  we  would  give  him  the  course  once 
more.  If  he  did  find  his  way  into  the  Clyde,  it  must  have 
been  under  the  guidance  of  that  pilot  who  sits  up  aloft 
to  take  care  of  the  life  of  poor  Jack. 

Frottk  Machrianish  Bay  to  Loch  Tarbet,  the  beauties 
of  the  shore  will  not  be  discovered  from  a  boat;  but  there 
is  a  very  amusing  road,  conducted,  nearly  the  whole  way, 
on  the  margin  of  the  water,  which  affords,  in  itself,  some 
pleasing  scenes,  besides  the  fine  maritime  views  which  it 
presents  of  the  channel  of  Jura,  and  of  that  of  Gigba,  termi- 
nated by  the  lotig  outline  of-  Jura  and  Isia,  in  which  the 
Paps  form  a  predominant  and  a  beautiful  feature.  In  a 
summer  evening,  and  with  a  calm  sea,  a  inore  engagingride 
for  ten  or  fifteen  miles  cannot  well  be  imagined.    About 
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Ballochan  ty,  and  near  Killean,  where  the  road  winds 
among  some  detached  rocks,  this  road  is  particularly  ro- 
mantic as  well  as  unexpected.  An  ancient  chapel,  with 
coupled  circular-headed  windows,  will  here  attract  the 
antiquary's  notice.  But  as  I  cannot  afford  to  detail  all 
these  particulars,  I  shall  only  notice  that  there  is  ayitrified 
fort  here,  which  I  forgot  to  enumerate  in  the  former  list ;  as 
there  is  another,  in  this  district,  on  Dunskeig  hill.  One 
on  Dundee  Law,  also  forgotten,  makes  that  list  up  to 
thirty-three. 

Loch  Tarbet  is  a  very  long  inlet,  reaching  so  near  to 
the  much  smaller  eastern  inlet  of  the  same  name,  that  the 
neck  of  land  which  intervenes  is  not  much  more  than 
a  mile  wide.  There  is  a  good  road  of  communication ; 
and  it  is  not  unusual  to  carry  boats  between  the  two  seas 
in  carts,  when  circumstances  in  the  state  of  the  herring 
fishery  render  that  convenient.  The  ground  is  too  high 
to  admit  of  a  canal,  except  at  an  expense  that  would  not 
be  justified  by  the  results;  and  indeed  its  great  objects 
are  superseded  by  the  Crinan  communication.  From 
West  Loch  Tarbet  there  is  a  weekly  packet  to  Isla. 

There  has  been  a  tale  so  currently  told  respecting  Loch 
Tarbet,  or  rather  about  the  Tarbet  itself,  that  it  has  been, 
not  only  generally  believed,  but  reprinted  so  often  as 
almost  to  have  taken  its  rank  among  historical  facts. 
Pennant,  first  of  the  tourists,  borrowed  it  from  Scottish 
history  (or  fable),  and  the  rest,  as  usual,  have  followed 
him.  The  story  is,  that  Donald  Bane,  who  had  takem.  re- 
fuge in  the  Western  Islands  after  the  death  of  Duncati, 
ceded  these  isles  to  Magnus  the  Barefoot,  on  consider- 
ation of  his  receiving  the  aid  of  Norway  against  the 
family  of  Malcolm.  Magnus,  by  this  contract,  was  to 
have  all  the  islands;  and' the  definition  of  an  island,  (ac- 
cording to  the  law  of  the  wolf  versus  the  lamb  it  would 
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appar*)^  beiag  whatever  could  be  circumnaTigatei],  (he 
cuDniDg  Norwegian  caused  his  boat  to  be  drawn  across 
the  Tarbety  thus  including  Cantyre  within  his  contract, 
by  a  trick  worthy  of  Dido  and  her  counsellors.  Now  the 
whole  of  this  must  be  an  egregious  fable,  as  I  have  noticed 
hereafter  in  the  History  of  the  Western  Islands.  Even 
the  Scottish  portion  of  Donald  Bane's  history  is  very 
obscure;  but  nothing  except  the  greatest  ignorance 
of  the  state  and  history  of  Scotland  at  that  period, 
could  have  given  admission  to  this  fiction ;  when  the 
islands  actually  belonged  to  Magnus  and  to  Norway,  and 
neither  to  Scotland  nor  to  Donald  Bane.  There  is  a  pu- 
erility in  the  story,  independently  of  this,  which  should 
have  been  sufficient  to  condemn  it :  a  gross  fraud  prac- 
tised against  him  who,  if  he  had  the  power  to  grant,  must 
have  also  possessed  that  of  withholding,  and  who  could 
not  have  suffered  himself  to  be  thus  cheated.  ,  It  cannot 
now  be  discovered  at  what  period  the  Norwegian  chiefs 
became  proprietors  or  kings  on  the  mainland ;  whether 
before  Somerlid,  or  how  long :  but,  assuredly,  Cantyre 
could  not  have  been  obtained  in  any  manner  from  him 
who  had  it  not  to  give ;  who  was  apparently  a  banished 
man  as  well  as  a  rebel,  and  who,  if  ever  he  did  bring 
forces  from  the  Isles  against  the  family  of  Malcolm,  must 
have  done  so  as  a  suitor  and  a  beggar,  by  influencing 
those  powers,  whose  equal  or  superior  interest  it  was  to 
ffdl  on  Scotland  when  in  an  enfeebled  state.  This  piece 
of  history  must  in  future  be  ranked  with  King  Athirco, 
and  with  the  embassy  which  Ptolemy  Philadelphus  sent 
to  King'Reutha. 

The  navig^ion  of  Loch  Tarbet  is  exceedingly  beauti- 
ful, without  being  strictly  picturesque.  The  ground  is 
neither  high  nor  bold ;  but  the  shores  are  varied  in  form 
and  character,  often  beautifully  wooded,  and,  in  many 
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placest*  highly :  cultivated ;  while  a  considerabW  rural 
population,  and  some  houses  of  more  show  and  note,  give 
it  that  dressed  and  civilized  air  which  is  by  no  means 
an  fusual  feature  on  the  shores  of  the  HighlandsT.  It  is  il 
^at  addition  to  the  beauty  of  this  inlet,  that,  owing  to 
the  fall  of  thi^  tide  being  e^cceedingly  trifling,  it  is  nevet 
subject  to  that  display  of  mud  at  low  water,  which  renders 
the  Wye,  among  many  other  English  rivers,  so  often  an 
c^ect  of  deformity  rather  than  of  beauty.  I  know  not 
what  Loch  Tarbet  may  be  at  other  times ;  but  when  I  made 
its  circuit,  it  was  with  sun-rise,  on  one  of  the  loveliest 
mornings  of  June«  The  water  was  like  a  mirror,  and  as 
the  sun  reached  the  dewy  birch '  woods,  the  air  was 
perfumed  by  their  fragrance,  while  the  warbling  of  ten 
thousand  thrushes  on  all  sides,  with  the  tinkling  sound 
of  the  little  waves  that  curled  on  the  shore,  and  the  g^de 
whispering  of  the  morning  air  among  the  trees,  rendiered 
it  a  perfect  scene  of  enchantment. 

I  must  pass  over  the  shore  hence  to  Locb  Killisport^ 
lest  I  should  write  volumes  instead  of  pages.  Of  that 
inlet  also,  I  will  only  indulge  myself  in  saying,  that  it  is 
spacious,  with  bold  shores  and  high  land ;  rich  with  rocks 
and  wood,  and  presenting,  on  its  margins,  endless  exam- 
ples of  all  that  beautiful  scenery  in  which  the  whole  of 
this  coast  abounds ;  trees  growing  from  the  very  sea  and 
feathering  over  the  green  wave,  rocky  creeks  and  recess^ 
ornamented  or  darkened  by  wild  tangled  wood  and  shrubs 
and  plants,  with  torrents  streaming  down  from  the  hiHs 
through  the  steep  forests  above,  farms  scattered  along 
the  shore,  patches  of  cultivation,  and  boats,  drawn  up 
each  in  its  little  harbour,  or  spreading  their  white  sails  to 
the  morning  or  evening  sun,  as  proceeding  to  or  returning 
from  the  night  fishery. 

There  is  a  minute  on  awaking,  when  we  are  often  at 
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a  }os8  to  recollect  wbere  we  are,  particularly  in  travelling. 
It  is  not  very  easy  indeed  to  forget  that  we  are  in  a  ship, 
where  the  causes  for  reminiscence  are  not  triflmg.  If  your 
DOse  does  not  perform  its  ofEce,  and  if  your  ears  deceive 
you,  a  blow  on  the  head  or  a  bruise  on  the  elbow,  serves 
to  remind  you  that  your  curtains  are  neither  of  silk  nor 
of  dimity,  but  good  solid  boards  of  inch  oak.  In  spite  of 
all  which,  I  awoke  in  the  morning  in  a  jessamine  cot- 
tage, amid  purling  streams  and  breathing  zephyrs ;  the 
feathered  songsters  were  warbling  their  matin  lays  (as 
poets  speak),  and  the  lowing  of  cattle  came  over  the 
verdant  meadows,  putting  me  in  mind  of  fresh  milk.  A 
few  seconds  were  sufficient  to  convert  the  jessamines  and 
zephyrs  into  a  complicated  essence  of  bilge  water  and 
biscuit,  the  cottage  into  a  narrow  birth,  and  the  purling 
stream  into  the  ripple  of  the  waves  as  they  ran  past  the 
bows  and  gurgled  along  the  ship's  sides.  But  all  the  rest 
was  true  enough :  the  thrushes  were  singing  and  the 
cattle  were  lowilig;  forming  a  strange  union  of  rural 
sounds  with  the  nautical  outcry  that  attends  the  heaving 
of  the  anchor  and  the  getting  up  of  the  mainsail.  When 
once  that  operation  has  commenced,  ''  non  avium  cantus 
somnum  reducent;*'  nor  poppy  nor  mandragora  neither. 
We  stood  out  of  the  loch  with  a  gentle  breeze,  and  I 
embarked  in  the  boat  to  row  in  shore,  and  to  examine 
the  scenery  more  minutely.  The  same  beauties,  the  same 
scenes  of  retirement,  the  same  mixture  of  rural  and  mari- 
time scenery,  of  pastoral  and  nautical  life,  continue;  and 
it  was  with  regret  that  I  left  the  point  of  Knap  to  stand 
out  into  the  strait.  But  the  summer  days  of  the  Highland 
seas  are,  like  those  of  life,  brief  and  rare ;  and  he  who 
trifles  too  long  on  the  calm  margin  of  the  smooth  bay  or 
in  the  flowery  valley,  will  vainly  wish  to  recall  his  lost 
hours  when  the  billows  rage  around  him  and  the  hills  are 
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wr^pt  tucloqds  and  darkness*  Many  times  I  had  passed 
this  strait,  aod»  as  often,  I  had  in  vain  cast  a  longing 
eye  on  tl^e  Isles  of  St.  Cormac,  which,  like  all  other  un- 
attainable objects,  seemed  to  rise  in  value  at  every  suc- 
cessive disappointment.  There  was  no  difficulty  in 
reaching  them  now ;  and  we  were  delighted  by  finding 
a  creek  among  the  rocks,  resembling  an  artificial  bason 
or  a  dock:  deep,  smooth,  easy  of  access;  and  capable 
even  of  containing  our  vessel,  had  it  been  necesss^ry. 

This  group  of  g^een  islands  is  not  inhabited,  but  being 
attached  to  a  farm  on  the  adjoining  mainland,  it  serves 
for  a  temporary  pasturage  to  cattle.  Did  summer  suns 
always  shine,  and  were  waters  always  glassy  and  smooth, 
St.  Cormac's  isles  might  tempt  some  weary  wight  to  es- 
tablish himself  in  a  delicious  solitude,  which  the  first 
gales  of  winter  would  make  him  equally  alert  in  leaving, 
unless  indeed  he  were  <^  ant  Deus  aut  Demon.''  But  re- 
ligion has  once  supplied  those  motives  which  this  world 
never  yet  did;  and  it  was  not  without  some  surprise  that 
I  found  the  largest  island  to  have  been  the  seat  of  an 
ancient  establishment  of  this  nature.  I  have  more  than 
once  remarked  the  ignorance  that  exists  in  this  our  coun- 
try of  Scotland,  among  the  people  at  large,  respecting  so 
many  of  its  antiquities.  There  are  few  prouder  on  the 
general  subject  of  ancient  descent  and  fame;  but  we 
often  heed  what  is  left  us  of  old  record,  little  more  than 
if  we  had  been  Americans ;  people  of  yesterday.  These 
ruins  are  not  mentioned  in  any  book  that  I  have  disco- 
vered, not  even  in  the  Statistical  Survey ;  nor  did  the 
people  with  whom  we  had  conversed  along  the  shore, 
even. hint  at  their  existence.  It  is  a  chance  indeed  if 
they  are  known  to  any  but  the  proprietor  and  his  tenant ; 
although,  from  their  integrity,  they  are  sufficiently 
remarkable  to  have  excited  attention,  even  here.     Martin 
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basbeenso  particular  in  his  enumeration  of  churches  and 
chapels  wherever  he  examined  the  country,  that  these 
islands  must  have  escaped  his  notice  altogether.  It  is 
indeed  plain  that  his  acquaintance  with  the  islands  of  the 
Argyllshire  coast  was  very  slender.  Monro,  as  an  eccle- 
siatic,  ought  to  have  been  better  informed,  in  what  be- 
longed to  his  profession  at  least;  but  he  also  has  passed 
them  without  notice;  as  he  has  done  nearly  every  thing 
else  for  which,  from  the  nature  of  his  of&ce,  we  should 
especially  have  looked  to  him  for  information.  If  he 
had  been  Verger  instead  of  Dean,  he  could  not  have 
been  much  more  ignorant  of  the  diocese  to  which  he 
belonged. 

Inch  Cormac  more,   is  scarcely  a  mile  in  circum- 
ference, and  of  a  regular  form,  smooth,  and  covered  with 
rich  grass,  so  as  to  be  capable  of  cultivation,  were  it  dot 
now  more  profitable  and  convenient  to  appropriate  it  as 
pasture.    It  is  probable  that  when  it  was  an  ecclesiastical 
establishment,  it  was  so  cultivated ;  for  it  is  remarkable 
in  these  islands,  as  elsewhere,  that  such  establishments 
have  always  been  fixed  in  the  most  desirable  spots;  no 
great  cause  of  surprise  assuredly,  nor  of  blame  either, 
when  the  choice  of  the  good  and  of  the  bad  was  open. 
The  building  is  of  small  dimensions,  and  contains^  within 
the  same  area,  a  chapel,  with  an  attached  cell  or  dwelling. 
Hie  masonry  is  solid  and  strong,  and  the  walls  uninjured. 
It    appears    uncertain    whether    it    has    been    vaulted 
throughout;  but  the  arch  remains  still  entire  above  the 
cell,  while  the  chapel  is  roofiess.    I  am  rather  inclined 
to  think  that  the  latter  was  never  vaulted ;  as  there  are 
neither  indications  nor  ruins  to  justify  this  supposition. 
The  cell  is  perfectly  bare  within,  but  the  chapel  contains 
many  traces  of  the.  objects  which  once  occupied  it.    The 
altar  has  been  removed,  but  the  stone  that  supported  it 
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remians;  and  id  a  receiuiOQ  the  soulheni  side,  is  a  slab 
coyerhig  a  stone  coffin  or  sarcopbagusysculptured  in  a  rode 
and  dry  niattner,  with  a  bas  relief  of  a  priest  in  bis  cope» 
bdtwitboiit  inscription.  Though  the  pkcina  has  been 
brok^i  from  the  wall,,  it  is  otherwise  uninjured  ;  and  it  is 
ornamented  with  a  pattern  of  foliage,  of  rather  an  elegant 
design,  supported. by  four  grotesque  figures,  ill  enough 
executed  and  conceived,  but  similar  to  those  so  often 
found  in  the  w6ik»  of  the  ages  to  which  we  must  attribute 
this  structure.  In  the  wall,  there  are  four  empty  niches, 
which  were  probably  th^  places  of  as  many  images;  but 
wherever  these  were  found,  it  is  well  known  that  they 
were  not  spared  by  the  zealous  iconoclasts  of  the  Re- 
formation ;  and  we  must  at  least  be  thankful  to  the  Synod 
of  Argyll,  the  especial  refoitners  of  the  islands,  and  not 
the  least  active  of  the  holy  barbarians  of  that  day,  for 
what  they  have  kindly  spared.  One  peculiarity  is  yet 
to  be  observed  here;  namely,  a  considerable  cavity 
wrought  within  the  substance  of  the  wall,  and  accessible 
by  so  narrow  an  opening,  that  it  has  probably  been  in* 
tended  for  the  purpose  of  concealing  the  utensils  or  vest- 
ments, rather  than  as  a  mere  vestiarium ;  a  precaution 
not  unnecessary  in  the  times  either  of  St.  Columba  or  of 
his  successors. 

I  think  howevar  that  we  may  question,  we  who  set  up 
for  antiquaries  at  least,  whether  the  Yikingr  were  not  the 
better  enemies  of  the  two*  They,  at  least,  would  have 
leensatisfied  with, the  contents  of  the  vestiarium;  they 
might  occasionally  perhaps  cut  off  the  head  of  an  unlucky 
monk,  but  they  would  have  left  the  heads  of  stone  saints 
on  their  shoulders,  as  they  would  have  suffered  the 
crosses  and  the  fonts  and  the  altars  to  repose  in  peace. 
These  bold  worshippers  of  Odin  and  Freya  would  have 
concerned  themselves  little  about  *<the  horrid,  abomi^ 
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mMef  popish  silpefilitioiiSi''  of  organi^y  and  bear-gardetil9> 
aad  painted  glassy  kad  prayer  books,  and  brass  plates^ 
(unless*  they  had  taken  thesettfor  shields^)  and  bishi^s^ 
^nd  minced  ^es^  and  decalogue  boards,  and  ginger- 
bread kings,  and  fonts,  and  fiddles  and  pluni, porridge. 
It  was  by  the  sword  that  they  purposed  to^  inherit 
Valhalla;  not  by  unsainting  the  apostties^'by  long gracfes, 
by  writing  religiouid  mottoes  on  thek*  gart^m,  an4te:&ls 
on  thdr  band  boxes,  and  by  th^  destrndion  of  the  Angel 
inaand  Christcrossrow:  and  the  sword  might  have  bit 
long  and.sbarpi  before  it  had  destroyed  o«r  cathedrals 
and  our  nionuments,  or  eat  from  the  wall,  eii^en  the  piscina 
of  St.  Gormac.  The  apothecaries  mighi^  har«  stiU  sold 
their  Ckudiblicon  and  their  Carduus  benedictus  and  their 
St.  John's  wort,  for  the  Yikingr  took^no  physic.  Nor,  as 
they  read  no  Greek,  wonld  they  have  mistakeb  Kyrie 
eleison  and  Paralifioihenon  for  the  names  of  saints,  and 
thus  have  left  us  in  doubt  about  the  music  of  our  ances- 
tors. The  very  Vikingr  who  accompanied  itie,  held  St; 
Gorm^c  in  more  respect  than  their  holy  ancestors  had 
done ;  for  they  protested  against  remoying  a  fragment  of 
sculpture  which  one  of  the  party  was  very  desirous  of 
carrying  off  as  a  trophy. 

At  a  small  distance  from  the  chapel,  there  iis  an  en- 
closure containing  a  sarcophagus  firmly  built  of  stone 
and  lime ;  but  rude,  and  without  any  attempt  at  orna- 
ment or  sculpture.  From  its  appearance^  it  is  probably 
of  a  far  later  date  than  the  building;  and  it  appears 
rather  to  be  the  burml  place  of  some  person  much  more 
recent  than  those  who  belonged  to  th«  establishment.  At 
the  west  end  of  it,  thei'e  is  a  sculptured  cross,  in  a 
ruinous  stdte ;  and  although  I  oUce  imagined  that  it  re- 
ferred to  the  sarcophagus,  I  am  now  of  opinion  that  the 
latter  is  of  a  much  posterior  date.    There  is  another  cross 
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at  a  little  distance,  on  the  most,  elevated  part  of  tlie 
island  :  it  is  broken  in  two,  and  much  corroded  by  time; 
yet  the  sculptares  are  stiU  visible.  One  side  is  covered 
^iffith  one .  of  those  intricate  patterns  supposed  to  be  of 
Runic  origin,  and  the  other  represents  the .  Crucifixion. 
Two  women  are  standing  by  the  cross,  above  which  are 
represented  three  fleurs  de  lys ;  an  ornament  which  might 
lead  us  to  suspect  that  it  was  the  work  of  monks  or  sculp- 
tors derived  from  some  French  monastic  establishment 
There  is,  however,  another  solution  of  this  difficulty,  as 
the  lilies. may  be  emblematical  of  the  Virgin.  To  be 
sure,  the  fleurs  de  lys  in  question  is  not  the  lily,  but  it 
has  answered  the  purpose  so  long  that.it  may  pass. 
Those  who  love  enigmas  and  difficulties,  like  Jacob 
Bryant,  not  to  act  (Edipus  but  to  puzzle  him,  may  look 
for  the  French  emblem  in^  India,  if  they  please;  and  sup- 
pose.it  to  represent  the  triangle,  and  therefore  the  Ltnga 
and  flame,  or  the  triplicity  of  Siva,  or  the  Lotus  and  the 
Sun,  or  the  Metra  only,  if  they  would  rather :  and,  as  it  now 
stands,  on  our  compasses,  it  is  possible  that  it  may  have 
originated  in.  some  oriental  allusion,  as  the  needle  itself 
is  Indian.  But  the  French  lys  is,  still,  just  such  a  repre- 
sentation of  some  species  of  Iris  as  a  boy  of  a  savage 
might  draw,  and  a  very,  exact  one  too.  If  they  have 
chosen  tagive  the  same  name  to  an  Iris  and  to  a  lily, 
that  is  their  afiair.  This  is  a  true  antiquarian  digression ; 
I  was  going  to  say.  But  nor  your  real  antiquary  does 
not  stop  till  he  has  run  the  g^me  a  good  deal  further, 
and  displayed  a  great  deal  more  of  his  knowledge ;  as, 
in  mercy  to  you,  I  will.  But  what,  after  all,  if  this 
French  *'  flower  de  louse^'  should  only  have  been  a  spear- 
head :  stranger  things  have  happened ;  and  less  causes 
have  given  rise  to  discussions  more  ponderous  and  doubts 
more  enduring. 
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Of  the  period  or  date  of  these  buildrogs,  we  can  only 
form  conjectures  within  certain  limitSi  as  there  is  Kttle  or 
nothing  in  the  style  of  the  architecture  to  serve  as  a 
guide.    There  seems  no  reason  howerer  to  refer  them 
to  a  higher  date  than  the  buildings  on  lona;  whether  we 
judge  from  the  integrity  of  the  masonry,  or  by  the  sculp- 
tures that  remain.     Their  dedication  to  St.  Cormac, 
though  it  should  prove  somewhat  more  than  the  estima- 
tion in  which  his  name  was  held,  will  only  shew,  that  in 
times  more  ancient  than  the  period  of  this  building,  thm 
had  been  a  cell  dependant  on  lona.    According  to  St. 
Adamnan,  he  was  one  of  Columba's  disciples;   a  fact 
which. carries  his  existence  to  too  distant  a  date  for  that 
which  the  style  and  preservation  of  these  remains  would 
estabKsh,  to  permit  us  to  suppose  that  he  had  even  seen 
this  building.    Thus  I  have  exhausted  aH  my  antiquarian 
knowledge;  content  to  wait  patiently  for  the  time  when 
some  future  Gaelic  antiquary,  uprousing  himself  with  in- 
dignation at  this  intrusion  into  the  manger  where  he  has 
hitherto  been  contented  to  sleep,  shall  prove  by  some  in- 
terminable discussion,  luminous  in  proportion  to  the  want 
of  evidence,  that  I  am  in  the  wrong.    It  is  a  delightful 
and  an  enviable  property  of  this  pursuit,  that  the  most 
brilliant  trains  of  reasoning  are  produced  in  it  by  obscu- 
rity ;  that  tke  highest  satisfaetbn  arises  from  the  impos-- 
sibiltty  of  ever  obtaining  any  satisfaction ;  and  that,  in  the 
present  orderly  and  settled  state  of  the  world,  when  all 
people  are  nearly  agreed  on  all  tilings,  it  affords  a  never- 
ending  source  of  quarrelling  and  disputation,  besides  fur- 
nishing the  breed  of  the  Ritsons,  and  others  that  must  be 
nameless,  with  that  opportunity  of  calling  each  other 
hard  names,  which  has  become  so  rare  since  the  days  of 
the  Scaligers. 

It  has  been  a  favourite  speculation  with  some  of  the 
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admirers  of  past  days,  that  the  islands. w«r<&  formerly  for 
more  popnlo^  than  ^at  prissent.  :A3  (this  ,is ,  not  easily 
proved  by  showing  that  they^haid  a  greater  quantity  of 

wtJkmtfWOf  ami  when  eirery.  man's,  hand  wats  i^ganist  leb 
neighbour,  it  has.  been  demcmi^rated  by  the  greater  pro- 
pENTtion  of  spiritual  sustenance  provided  for.  themtt  in  the 
numerous  eeelesiastical  remains  exktiilg  in  spots  now 
destitute  of  a  plaee  df  won^ip^^and  even,  like  Stw  Cormac's 
ble,  uninhabited.    But  fashions  change :  that  whkh  once 
maintained  nM>nks  now  feeds  sheep,  and  cattle  rove  where 
abbots  ranged  before.  .JSolitude  and  austerities  were  im- 
portant parts  of  the  devotion  of  the  middle  ages.    The 
h^Iess^iratetit^tfae  pdnt  of  death,  yms  shrived  by  him 
tO'  whose  mbnaslc^  he  coidd'give  an  island  in  .payment 
OP  bafl  •  for  insr sdul.   tVotrve  chapels  were  erected.* to  St • 
GoIumb»dr  A^  Vii^iiy  when  the  batde  had  b^en  advecse, 
or  a  stoi*m  ^had  ^.t^lreateiied/to  swallow. ihefcaili  bark. 
From ihese  causes^' andirom  the  iBflilene6.gir«dnBlly. |Ptc- 
qnired  by  the  ^  apostolic ,  charaofer  in  the  *  earty  ages  of 
€ihristianity  tn  Scotland,  much  property  fell  intonthe 
hands  of  the  monastic  clergy;  and  it  wad  employed,  as  it 
has  alwayigf  been,  in  erecting  those  permanent  monuments, 
which  onfy  serve  to  mark  the  predominant' devotion,  not 
the  population  of  those  f^es.     In  nfter'  times,  roving 
iVeeboot^s,  or  savage  chi«fe  that  feared  neither  God  nor 
mauj  wres4$ed  much  of  this  property  out  of  their  hands; 
and  i^iR  later,  *that  whioh  a  rapacious  Donald  or  Dougall 
had'  spared,  remained  to  grace  the  no  less,  legitimate 
creaghs  of  the  niilitantdHiroh  of  Knox. 

It  was  with^  refgr^  I.  left  this  spot,  ^  which  was-  -quite 
an  Oasis  in  the*  desert  of  sea  and  crocks;  where,  except 
the  tern  and  the  gull,  or  the  casual  rencounterof  a  fishing 
boat,  there  is  sddom  any  thing  to  vary  the  perpetuaf  re- 
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currfen^e  of  similar  objects,  and  of  patty  ad  ventures,  that, 
however  interesting  when  new  or  rare,  are  apt  to  pall 
from  their  incessant  repetition.  But  the  tide  had  swept 
our  vessel  far  to  the  northward,  and  it  was  necessary^to 
pull  hard  before  we  could  rejoin  her. 

Between  the  point  of  Knap,  andLodiSwin,  the  coast 
receives  a  new  character,  added  to  its  former  beautio; 
from  the  numerous  small  islands  that  lie  at  jmmb0  figtence 
from  the  shore,  and  of  which  Im^h  Cocmac  is* one;  often 
producing  very  picturesque  effects,  and  forming  very 
amusing  subjects  of  e»Eunination.  Loch  Swm  (Sweyn 
or  Sueno)  itsd^  is^  a  very  deep  diough  a  narroiw  inlet, 
utterly  difmrent  in  character  from  any  thing  that  I  have 
seen  m  Scotland,  and  as  picturesque  as  it  is  singular. 
The  shores  are  very  deeply  and  remarkably  indented  in 
many  parts ;  while,  on  both  sides,  they  are  covered  nwidi 
fine  wood;  being  thus  productive  of  much  beauty, ^ as 
well  as  of  unexpected  variety.  For  a  considerable  space 
upwards,  the  boundary  is  hilly,  descending  to  the  wat^ 
with  rocky  margins,  though  the  characters  of  the  hills  are 
.not,  thus  far,  very  striking.  But  towards  Ae  upper 
extremity,  the  hills  become  abrupt  and  rocky;  while 
they  are,  at  the  same  time,  richly  wooded^  even  to  the 
water's  edge,  and  high  up  along  their  acclivities,  ftn 
many  parts  also,  they  descend  in  jsteep  rocky  pr^cipices^ 
divided  by  ravines  and  eidivened  by  cascades ;  the  trees 
springing  out  of  the  rocks  in  a  m^nn^r  as  wild  and 
rmnantic  as  it.  is  ornamental.  The  land  here  is  also  dis- 
posed in  narrow  and  projecting  promontories,  ^separated 
by  deep  and  equally  narrow  baysy  intermingled  in  a 
manner  4hat  no  words  can  describe,  and  productive  of  the 
Aost  extraordinary  scenery.  Xoch  Cateran  may  convey 
a  faint  idea  of  this  spot;  nor  is  it  less  romantic  than 
many  parts  of  that  beautiful  lake.    It  is  to  the  height 
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and  abruptness,  no  less  than  to  the  narrowness  of  tbese* 
promontories,  that  these  strange  effects  are  owing;  nor 
do  I  know  any  thing  to  which  I  can  so  well  compare 
them,  as  to  books  set  on  their  edges;  to  which  is  added 
an  intricacy  of  parts,  of  rocks  and  woods  and  ravines  and 
slopes  und  creeks  afid  precipices,  productive  of  endless 
yariety  and  amusement.  To  be  in  a  boat  within  these 
deep  recesses,  produces  an  effect  unlike  to  every  thing 
in  the  whole  circle  of  Scottish  scenery :  while  this  part 
of  the  loch  is,  at  the  same  time,  of  easy  access,  since  it 
can  be  visited  from  Loch  Gilp  Head  as  well  as  from  the 
sea.  It  is  a:storehouse  of  landscapes  of  the  most  singular 
character;  whether  viewed  from  the  summits  of  these 
lofty  and  wooded  promontories,  or  from  their  intricate 
recesses,  or  from  the  shadowy  sea  below,  which  we  can 
scarcely  imagine  to  be  a  part  of  the  ocean  that  has  con- 
veyed us  hither. 

I  had  reason  to  lament  that  I  could  not  make  a  single 
drawing  of  this  place,  nor  even  one  of  Castle  Swin,  which, 
at  a  lower  part  of  the  loch,  forms  a  fine  ruin,  standing  on 
the  margin  of  the  water*  It  unfortunately  blew  a  gale 
of  wind,  with  showers  and  squalls,  and  with  so  trouble- 
some a  sea  that  it  required  no  common  attention  to  keep 
our  boat  afloat.  The  prospect  of  drowning  is  an  enemy^ 
to  ike  drawing  at  least,  if  not  to  the  enjoyment  of  such 
scenefy  as  this.  To  draw  in  a  boat,  indeed,  in  any  sea, 
is  no  easy  office.  And  after  all,  by  sea  or  by  land,it  is 
both  wonderful  and  provoking  how  seldom  we  have  the> 
imdisturbed  power  of  doing,  what  especially  requires 
peace,  and  freedom  from  all  provocation.  Itisalsa  no^ 
less  pleasing  than  instructive  to  watch  the  motions  of 
the  commentator,  who,  after  a  good  dinner,  with  a  good 
fire  and  a  bottle  of  wine  before  him,  sits  down  in  bis 
tiigbt  gown  and  slippers,  to  direct  Parke  or  Browne  or 
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Moorcroft  or  IMbckenzie  what  they  oaght  to  have  done. 
How  shonld  they  have  hungered  and  thirsted  and  been 
frozen — lazy  dogs ;  why  should  they  have  found  difB- 
cttltfes  in  reaching  the  top  of  Cotopaxi  or  the  springs  of 
the  Congo,  when  we  can  all  doit  in  a  minute  by  unrolling 
Mr.  Arrowsmith's  map :  and  how  can  there  be  any  diffi- 
culty in  travelling  with  a  chaise  tod  four  ont  one  of  Mr. 
Mac  Adam's  roads,  paved,  lighted,  and  watched,  ending 
with  a  bed  at  Salt-hill  or  a  supper  at  Marlborough.  It  is 
a  fine  thing  to  sit  in  our  elbow  chairs  and  discuss  these 
points.  Who,  that  has  not  tried  it,  even  knows  the  perils 
that  environ  the  man  who  would,  as  in  the  case  befor^e  us^ 
make  but  a  drawing  of  a  castle,  or  of  a  mountain.  Is 
there  ever  a  day  out  of  heaven  that  we  can  sit  qttietly 
down  and  say ;  now  I  will  draw  it.  Is  there  ever  a  day 
in  which  there  is  not  too  much  sun  or  too  much  wind,  or 
else  rain,  or  fog,  or  mist,  or  twilight ;  or  are  you  not 
blinded,  or  frozen,  or  wetted,  or  is  not  your  paper  wetted. 
Or  must  yon  not  sit  on  a  sharp  stone,  or  in  a  boat,  or  on 
a  shelying  and  slippery  bank,  or  on  a  precipice,  or  a 
dunghill,  or  a  crumbling  wall,  or  amidst  cows  or  hogs, 
or  near  an  ant  hill  or  an  earwiggery,  or  before  a  mad 
bull ;  or  else  stand  in  a  marsh,  or  in  the  mire,  or  in  a 
quickset  hedge,  or  among  nettles  and  thistles,  or  under  a 
rookery,  or  with  your  back  to  the  wall,  if  you  can  get  one, 
amid  boys  and  staring  people,  or  with  one  ^m  round  a 
tree  over  a  cascade.  Or  else  it  is  fine  weather,  and  you 
are  besieged  and  beset  with  musctt,  tipulee,  tabani, 
conopes,  oestri,  Uppobosc®,^  culices,  and  all  sorts  of 
winged  monsters,  who  get  into  your  nose,  your  eyes, 
your  mouth,  your  ears,  shutting  up  every  avenue  to  sense. 
Notwithstanding  all  which,  you  must  attend  to  your 
vanishing  lines  and  your  perpendiculars,  and  measure 
your  distances,  and  duly  space  your  windows ;  and  much 
voAi.  11 
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tsore.  Bat  if  ybu  can  find  no  seat,  you  may  draw  from 
the  back  of  your  horse ;  if  he  will  stand  still.  If  not,  he 
will  turn  his  tail  where  his  head  ought  to  be ;  while  the 
gnats  are  teazing  him  before  and  the  flies  are  goading 
him  behind,  and  yon  are  goading  him  lateirally.  >  Theii  he 
shakes  his  taiK  lifts  up  a  hind  leg,,  stamps,  shifts  sAl  his 
legs,  tosses  his  he^  bites  here^  winsks  there ;  during 
all  which  time  you  are  trying  to  settle  Ae  perspective 
of  half  a  dozen  turrets  and  chmineys.  Of  course,  you 
dismount  in  Ae  mad :  perhaps  you  cannot  now  see  ofier 
the  hedg^:  you  hold  his  bridle  and  the  book  in  one  hand, 
and  draw  with  the  other:  he  jerks  the  book  out  of  your 
hand,  and  it  fells  into  a  pool  of  water:  you  tie  him  to  the 
bninch  of  a  tree  and  begin  again;  he  shakes  the  rain- 
drops from  the  leaves*  upon  you.  You  take  a  new  posi*- 
tion,  and' by  the  time  ^ou  have  settled  the  leading  points, 
you  hear  a  noise'  behind  you,>  and  find  that  he  has  en^ 
tangled  his  legs  with  the  reins,  or  that,  Jn  trying  to  ti<dcle 
his  ear,  he  has  put  his  foot  into  the  stirrup,  or  is>  preparing 
to  run  away,  or  is  departed  and  gone.  Thus'  drawings  of 
gf^atpith  and  moment  are  turned  awry-;  and  yet  yon 
ask,  why  is  thai  not  a  better  drawing. 

In  returning  from  the  bead  of  Loch  Swin^  we  were 
caught  in  a  trap,  in  a  most  vexatious  manner ;  either  from 
a  fault  in  the  map,. or  because  I  waaso  blinded  with  the 
wind  that  I  could)  not  see.  However  that  may  be,  after 
boasting  how  finely  we  had  scudded  down  beibrethe 
gale,  and  after  fancying  that  we  had  arrived  at  the  month 
of  the  loch,  we  found  ourselves  at  the  end  of  our  joorm^ 
and  of  Ae  water  too;  just  as,  in  May  fair,  you  get  your 
head  into  the  end  of  a  sack  and  find  that  the  work  is  alt 
to  be  done  over  again.  There  was  no  resource  but  to 
row  back  again  for  two  milds.  Out  of  this  bay,  which 
is  Very  much  of  the  shape  of  a  diread-paper,  aild  in  the 
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teetb  of  a  gale  of  wind.  And  these  two  miles  cost  «e 
four  hours :  sudi  it  is  to  hare  the  wind  for  your  friend 
or  your  foe.  There  is  nothing  interesting  in  the  island 
of  Dana,  nor  in  the  little  harbour  of  the  Keils  near  it, 
nor,  I  may  add,  along  the  coast  as  far  as  Loch  Crinaa. 
The  seenery  here,  however,  is  wild  and  unconvQon,  and, 
at  the  sune  time,  not  unpleasing.  There  is  a  chaotic 
appearance  among  the  hills  on  the  sbore,^as  if  they  had 
been  misplaced  after  their  formation ;  and  there  is  a  waot 
of  union  and  consistency^  at  the  same  time,  between  them 
and  the  ffi^  ground  from  which  they  rise,  as  if  Nature 
had  lost  sight  of  her  usual  rules  of  composition.  Where 
buildings  of  a  risible  magnitude  are  rare,  Duntroon 
castle  becomes  an  important  object  in  the  landscape. 
Here  is  the  western  entrance  of  the  Canal,  of  which  the 
other  extremily  is  in  Loch  Gilp ;  and,  for  about  a  mile  or 
more,  the  scenery  alMmt  the  entrance  is  wild,  and  not  ab- 
solutely without  beauty. 

But  the  grei^  attraction  in  this  neighbourhood^  be- 
longs, not  to  Crinan,  but  to  Loch  Craignish  and  to  the 
group  of  islands  which  lies  off  the  point  of  the  same  name. 
Thetotalnumber  of  these,  within  and  without  the  loch, 
exceeds  twenty,  besides  islets  aad  rocks  which  have  no 
names,  and  which  no  one  has  thought  it  worth  his  while 
to  count.  Outside  of  die  point  of  Craignish,  which  is  the 
western  boundary,  there  are  five  prindpal  islands,  besides 
satellites.  The  names  remind  us  somewhat  of  Dutens^ 
Kst  <^  presentations  to  the  court  of  Turin;  Kenrick, 
Melikan,  Kelikan,  and  Carmichael :  .they  are  certainly 
not  more  euphonous,  being  Macfadyen,  Rusantrue,  Re- 
save,  Garirrisa,  and  Baisker.  In  spite  of  their  names, 
howeyer,  they  are  beautiful  little  islands:  beautifiil  from 
^  brilliancy  of  their  verdure,  from  the  iiUricate  and 
pieturesque  arrangemenis  of  their  cliffs  and  shores,  and^ 

h2 
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wlmt  may  well  excite,  surprise,  from  their  ancient  and 
solitary  trees,  perched  about  the  rocks  or  high  on  their 
summits,  or  stuck  in  some  fissure  of  a  cliff  apd  hanging 
down  their  knotted  and  bending  branches  into  the  very 
sea.  And  these  trees  are  oaks,  without  shelter  or  pro- 
tection ;  braying  all  the  gales  of  this  boisterous  country, 
and  haying  thus  brayed  them  for  centuries,  when,  at  the 
present  day,  not  a  plant  higher  than  heath  can  raise  its 
head  beyond  the  surface.  This,  I  must  own,  is  fairly 
beyond  my  sylyan  philosophy.  We  can  understand 
how  ancient  trees  may  be  existing  how  in  inland  districts 
where  we  cannot  succeed  in  raising  woods  again ;  because 
added  to,  ajid  dependent  on,  time,  there  was  then  the  shel- 
ter of  successiye  woods,  slowly  growing  up,  one  after  the 
other,  till  they  had  raised  the  last  nurslings  to  their  full 
stature.  But  in  these  islands,  that  neyer  could  haye  hap- 
p^ied;  because  some  of  the  rocks  or  islets  on  which 
these  trees  are  flourishing,  are  so  small  that  they  could 
haye  borne  no  forests,  while  the  yery  trees  are  growing 
on  the  sea  margin,  exposed  to  the  whole  force  of  the 
winds,  in  places  where,  at  no  time,  could  any  shelter  of 
any  kind  haye  eyer  existed.  I  must  leaye  it  to  more 
ingenious  planters  than  I  am  to  solye  this  difliculty* 
The  swarms  of  terns  which  breed  on  all  these  rocks  and , 
islands,  render  them  as  noisy  and  liyely  a  scene  as  the 
brilliancy  of  their  yerdure  makes  them  attractiye.  In  a 
fine  summer  eyening,  their  labyrinths  form  a  little  watery 
paradise  which  we  wander  about  with  delight  and  are 
unwilling  to  leaye. 

But  if  the  outside  of  this  inlet  is  thus  entertaining^ 
the  loch  itself  is  without  a  parallel  in  style:  nor  do  I 
know  that  it  is  excelled  in  beauty  along  the  whole  western 
coast.  As,  of  our  fresh  water  lakes,  Loch  Cateran  may 
be  compared  to  the  upper   part  of  Loch  Swin>   so  k 
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Loch  Craignisb  has  any  likeness  among  these,  it  must  be 
sought,  perhaps,  in  Loch  Lomond.  Its  islands  may 
remind  us  of  some  of  the  islands  in  that  lake,  but  they 
are  as  far  superior  in  variety  and  beauty,  as  Loch  Lomond 
itself  is  to  the  meanest  of  the  Scottish  lakes.  And  Loch 
Craignisb  is  unknown ;  except  to  fishermen  and  farmers : 
and  all  of  it  which  they  know  is,  that  it  contains  fish  and 
feeds  sheep.  It  surely  must  have  been  seen  by  thou- 
sands; for  no  vessel  can  sail  north  or  south,  without 
passing  close  to  it,  and  there  are  gentlemen's  houses 
within  it  and  on  its  islands.  But  there  are  different 
modes  of  seeing  things,  (envisager,  is  a  better  word,)  and 
those  who  have  seen  Loch  Craignisb  before  me,  have 
contemplated  it  in  a  different  manner ;  that  is  all.  We 
must  not  quarrel  because  one  of  us  looks  for  landscape 
where  another  is  thinking  of  rent;  or  because  where  we 
are  admiring  the  magnificence  of  the  mountain  and  the 
romantic  depth  of  the  glen,  he  of  more  solid  pursuits, 
only  calculates  how  many  sheep  they  will  feed«  Yet  this 
genus  is  amusing  enough  at  times.  I  was  once  about 
to  go  to  Wrexham,  but  doubtful ;  and  meeting  with  a  gen- 
tleman traveller  at  dinner,  put  the  usual  questions  re- 
specting it;  whether  fine,  and  handsome,  and  so  forth. 
•*  Depends  entirely  on  the  line  you  are  in,  Sin"  On  the 
line  I  am  in ;  what  does  he  mean.  ^  Fine  town,  Sir,  in 
the  hardware  line;  handsome  business.  Sir,  no  trouble, 
pay  well.  Sir,  do  the  thing  handsomely.''  Thus  did  the 
man  of  scythes  and  scissars  judge  of  Wrexham,  church, 
and  country,  and  all  together.  But  Mr.  Hooke  was  even 
better,  when  he  declared  that  the  Isle  of  Mann  was  the 
finest  place  he  ever  saw  in  his  life,  for— 4he  bacon  larded 
so  well.  The  noted  huntsman  thus  abuses  the  **  stinking 
violets,"  which  prevent  his  dogs  from  smelling  the  odori- 
ferous fox. 
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Itt  the  mean  time,  I  suppose  thai  I  am  Mt  miicb  mor^ 

eDthuskistic  in  injr  way,  tban  the  German  cook  wag  in  his^ 

butl  wa6  p^ftctly — thuHdeilitrMk;  will  do  for  a  grand 

^ipiord-^wben  I  entered  Ibid  loch  on  a  beautiful  summer 

evening.    The  imptession  is  ad  extraordinary  aad  ne# 

as  it  is  unexpected;    c^mibining  all  the  grandeur  and 

extent  of  nature  with  toniethingf  of  the  regularity  of  art» 

and  'that  union  being  apparently  one  cause  of  its  iery 

smpriising  eflfeet.    A  chain  of  islands  occu  jHes  the  middle 

of  this  inlet ;  extending  in  a  straight  line  for  four  or  five 

miles,  and,  as  far  as  the  ^ye  can  determine,  placed  exactly 

and  ^i^enly  between  the  two  mountain  boundaries.  Other 

islets  and  rocks,  of  less  ndte,  unite  with  them,  so  as  to 

improve  and  complete  the  genetal  ccmlpositioiJt.    These 

islands,  and  the  nearer  one  most  remarkably,  mre  hilly, 

rocky,  and  uneven,  irregular  in  the  dudine,  fertile,  and 

wooded;   and  the  same  picturesque,  bold,  and  Varied 

characters  are  found  on  the  margins  of  the  loch.    Tbus^ 

on  entering  the  inlet,  and  from  different  posttiMs,  we  are 

struck  by  the  magnificent  and  ornamented  peri^peotive 

of  the  two  boundaries  of  the  water,  jBtretdhing  away,f(Nr 

a  distance  of  six  or  seven  miles,  in  stra^ht,  though  in* 

dented  and  varied,  lines,  till  they  meet  in  the  gieometirieal 

vanishing  point,  vanishing  also  in  the  air  tints  of'tfie 

horizon.    Between  these  is  seen  th^  magnificent  vista  af 

the  islmids;  the  nearest,  rich  with  scattered  woods  and 

ancient  solitary  trees,  rising  into  rocky  hills  separated 

by  g^een  valleys  and  farms,  and  projecting  into  promon* 

tories  of  the  most  beautiful  forms,  between  which  are 

seen  deep  bays,  often  overshadowed  by  trees  springing 

from  the  rocks  and  spreading  their  rich  foliage  over  the 

water.    Hence,  the  perspective  of  the  whole  range  of  the 

islands  is  prolonged  like  that  of  the  boundaries  of  the 

loch;  till   also,  the  last  extremity  of  the   last   island 
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Famshes  dike  ia  the  aemal  and  in  tbe  geometric  perspe^ 
tiye.  As  the  general  cbara^er  of  all  tbe  islands  is 
exaetly  similar^  the  effect  produced  by  tbe  incessant 
repetition  of  similar  objects  in  a  coi^tant  state  of  dimi* 
Billion',  is  most  remarkable;  while  the  bea^ty  of  that 
efle^  is  augmented  by  the  fading  of  the  local  colour  and 
the  increasing  predominance  of  the  air  tint,  till  the  last 
green  vanishes  in  the  soft  grey  and  misty  colouring  of 
the  horizon.  Thus  the  regular  diminution  of  size  in.the 
parts,  through  a  similarity  that  is  preserved  from  the^ 
nearest  to  the  most  remote,  enhances  the  degradation  of 
the 'Colouring,  as  this,  in  return,  embellishes  the  geometric 
perspective  and  gives  value  to  that,  of  which,  at  the 
furthest  extremity,  we  can  only  conjecture. 

It  is  an  additional  cause  of  the  almost  magical  and 
dc^pttve  effect  of  this  scene,  that,  in  consequence  of  the 
vanishing  of  all  the  lines  and  objects,  they  appear  to  be 
m^nninated.    Tbe  eye  pursues  ihem  till  they  .ai^e  lost^ 
but  it  knows  not  where  they  cease ;  and,  for  aught  it  can 
discover,  their  course  may  be  indefinUe.    Hence  all  that 
grandtttr  which  arises  from  infinitude  and  uncertain^* 
and  which  renders  this  landscape  as  unrivalled  as  it  is 
magnificept  and  singular.    It  is  perhaps  a  meaa  compa- 
rison, 4&  many  that  tbe  effect  ceisembles  Xhfil  which,  in  a 
kurge  rocAu,  arises  from  the  succes^ve  reflections  of  an 
o1](^ct  btetweei^  two  mirrors^    Yet  it  jcon  veys .  too  accur 
fate  an  idea  of  the  appearance,  to  be  omitted;  and  if 
tWse  wJba  have  not  seen  Loch  Craignish,  can  suppose 
siicha  perspec^ve  of  islands  and  mountains  as  there  is. i^ 
lusftres  in  .the  case  <^ithe.  b^  room,  th(ey  will  form  a  mor^ 
correct  notion  of  it  than  any  words  can  convey.    Every 
island  and  every  part  of  each  are  so  similar,  that  it  seems 
rather  as  if  the  first  object  was  repeated  by  some  optica^ 
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contrivance  till  it  vanisfaes,  than  that  there  is  a  succession 
of  different  islands. 

Independently  also  of  the  picturesque  beauty  arising 
from  this  disposition,  there  is  a  splendour  about  these 
islands,  in  their  brilliant  g^een  pastures,  in  their  fine  and 
ancient  trees,  sometimes  solitary,  at  others  disposed  in 
groups,  and  in  their  extensive  coppices,  which,  in  many 
places,  gives  them  the  air  of  park  scenery  controuled  by 
art;  but  by  an  art  so  refined  and  so  judicious  as  is 
seldom  indeed  seen  where  improvers  undertake  to  modify 
or  mend  nature.    The  wealthy  farmer's  or  gentleman's 
house,  of  which  a  glimpse  is  occasionally  seen,  adds 
much  to  the  strength  of  this  impression,  by  seeming  to  be 
the  centre  of  all  the  beauty  which  surrounds  it,  and 
which  appears  as  if  created  solely  for  its  ornament  and 
luxury.    It  seems  probable,  on  looking  at  this  ground, 
that  the  ancient  trees  yet  remaining,  are  the  relics  of  ex- 
tensive oak  forests  whidi  once  covered  all  these  islands, 
and,  probably,  the  margin  of  the  loch  also ;  but  that  still 
leaves  the  difficulty  unsolved,  as  far  as  it  relates  to  the 
trees  that  stand  to  windiyard,  or  to  those  which  occur  on 
the  outer  islands. 

That  the  impressions  of  the  human  body,  or  of  parts 
of  it*  exist  in  rocks,  is  so  common,  mid,  at  the  same  time, 
80  ancient  an  opinion,  that  it  may  be  noted  as  one  of  the 
most  widoHspread  fragments  of  popular  philosophy.  The 
Ceylonese  point  out  the  traces  of  Adam  on  their  highest 
mountain,  and  the  Scythians,  as  Herodotus  informs  us, 
showed  the  impression  of  the  foot  of  Hercules  in  a  rock; 
whence  the  well-known  proverb.  Popery,  as  usual,  has 
turned  this  current  belief  to  its  own  especial  purposes, 
in  producing  the  marks  of  various  parts  of  the  bodies 
cf  saints  innumerable.      The  rocks  on  these  shores, 
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display  one  example  of  this  kind,  far  more  striking 
than  any  thing  of  the  same  nature  which  I  have  met 
withy  though  I  have  had  the  good  fortune  to  see  the 
granite  couch  of  St.  Paul.  This  is  a  long  double  row  of 
alternating  shallow  cavities,  really  not  unlike,  on  a  super- 
ficial view,  to  the  prints  of  the  human  foot :  and,  from 
their  position,  corresponding  very  well  to  the  steps  of  a 
person  walking.  Similar  cavities  in  rocks  are  not  very 
nnconunon;  though  their  nature  yet  remains  a  mystery, 
even  to  mineralogists ;  but  so  perfect  a  deception  as  this, 
I  never  before  saw.  If  Donald  chooses  to  imagine  that 
these  are  the  traces  of  the  Father  of  Heroes,  he  really  is 
fully  as  excusable  as  his  Scythian  ancestors;  and  far 
more  so  than,  the  Pope  and  the  Conclave  of  Cardinals. 
I  have  so  often  been  compelled  to  notice  the  want  of 
»  dexterity  and  knowledge  in  the  ordinary  Highland  boat- 
men, that,  for  the  honour  and  exculpation  of  Donald, 
I  must  try  to  find  an  excuse  for  him,  as  I  have  done  on 
so  many  other  occasions.  Nine  times  out  of  ten,  he  is, 
in  fact,  neither  a  boatman  nor  a  seaman,  but  a  bear  in  a 
boat,  a  landsman  at  sea.  He  is  naturally  and  essentially 
a  farmer,  and  only  a  boatman  by  chance ;  so  that  if  he 
drives  his  boat  occasionally  as  he  does  his  plough,  it  is 
no  matter  of  wonder.  I  have  said  elsewhere,  that  there 
are  no  better  boatmen  than  the  Barra  men,  whose  trade 
is  the  sea;  and  I  may  say  the  same  of  the  maritime 
Argyllmen,  to  whose  dexterity  and  courage  I  owe  many 
a  deep  debt.  To  conclude  universally  either  way,  is  to 
commit  the  old  fault  of  generalization  over  again.  The 
reason  for  this  remark  will  immediately  appear:  it  is  a 
prologue  to  the  next  letter  instead  of  an  epilogue  to  the 
present. 
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GARTELOCH  ISLfiS. 


Of.  all  the  Barf ow  passi^g^  among^  t^  W^teim  hiks, 
tb^re  are  nottnahy  moi^  striking  than  that  of  the  Dorish- 
more,'or  6reat<xate,  which  lies  off  fbe  point  of  Graignish* 
Deep,  rapid,  and  narrow,  between  bold  redes,  a  stranger 
would  shmi  what  a  pilot  l;nows  to  be  the  safest  ehannel, 
and  ofaoeiie  the  wider  otfe  to  the  westward.  If  there  is 
bat  room  for  a  vessel  to  tarn,  it  is  sidmething,  on  4his 
coasts  where  ^e  streams  of  tide  are  so  complicated  and  . 
the  rocks  so  oHmeireas.  With  a  favourable  tide,  and  fine 
weather,  the  oirreirt  hurries  a  veesel  through  this  Great 
Gate  of  the  Q(»thwn  is^les,  smoothly,  yet,  with  fjrig^tfid 
rapidity;  but  ^on  other  occasions  there  is  a  dangerous 
and  violent  breaking  sea,  reijuiring^  great  attention*  A 
Highland  boat  full  of  people  had  been  lost  in  it  but  the 
day  before  I  passed^  and  all.except  one  were  drowned. 
Hiis,  as  UBiml,  was^m^misman^ement  j  ahsdf-drudken 
steersman,  andyprcdbaUy,  mi  unruly  icrew  of  landsmen. 
He  who  would  teach ^ese^  a^ontry  boatmea  toiler  in  a 
sea,  would  undertake  a  diffioul^  enough  task ;  a^d  it 
woidd  wjt  be  a  much  more  easy  one  te  <teach  a  liEtmisman 
to  sit  still,  and  not  to  hold  on  by  the  sheet  in  a  squ^  as 
a  seaman  oq  bor^eback  holds  fast  by  the  bridle.'  Fortu- 
nately for  them,  their  ropes  are  generally  so  rotten,  thaf 
it  is  no  great  matter  whether  the  sheet  is  made  fast  cf 
not. 

The  coast  from  Craignish  Point  to  Loch  Melfort 
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jHt»e&ts  tnany  i^Uuog^  scenes^  produced  by  the  remaina 
of  tni^  Tens,  wbieb^  like  those  in  Mtill^fitaud  up  like  w^a 
and  casUes  on  the  diare,  jprojecting  far  from  the  cliffis  into 
ihe  seii,  and  often  adorned  wiidi  plants  and  ivy^^K)  as  to 
render  the  res^ao^Iance  to  iotdiiteictural  ruins  still  ni(Hr(9 
striking.  Some  of  them  attain  to  the  height  of « Jhundred 
feiet;  and  tibe  effect  of  these  is  extraordiifary^  as  we 
rarely,  if  ^(cr,  cim  s0e,  in  ^t,  a  mer^  mfiii  approacbing 
to  this -elevation.  Loch  Melfort  itself,  mountailiQus  i» 
the  ontlinei  and  skilled  with  rocks  and  woods  afid,  ouU 
liFatioii^  o^intains  tbd  general  character  of  the  ArgyU** 
shire  coast  for  beauty ;  as  does  the  whole  of  tbe  ttavigt*- 
tion  throughout  this  group  of  islands,  popularly  known 
by  the  name  !of  the  (Slate  Isles. 

His  jexpedition,  boworer,  wiH  notf)eaccemfiIished  in 
a  day.'  It  is  a  region  tis  utterly  tunkndwn  beyond  its^im*- 
me(£ate  boundaries,  as  if  it  had  merer  existed :  yet  I 
know  of  mo  tract  among  the  Westerii  Islands  which, 
when  propetly  attempted,  is  more  easy  «>f  access,  a^d 
which  will  better  r^pay  the  labours  of  those  who  make 
tours  of  mere  curiosity,  or  who  are  in  purs^t  of  pio- 
tureisque  beauty.  Making  Oban  the  Iread  quarteRr,  fiiir 
less  time  than  is  usually  bestowed  on  the  expedition  tto 
Slaffa,  will  suffice  to  conduct  risitors  through  a  range 
and  succession  of  scenes  where  every  point  is  beautiM 
or  singular;  and  without  the  disappomtments  «o  ^ireM 
quent,  in  that  case,  from  unfavourable  weather.  But  it  m 
alike  unknown  and  unsuspected ;  imd  for  the  usndl 
reason,  that  every  one  goes  where  every  6ne  has  been 
before,  and  no  wha?e  else. 

He^  however,  who  mtends  th^  totir,  must  take  bis 
pilotage  into  his  own  keeping;  for  he  will  not  find  a  guide 
among  the  boatmen  of  the  country.  The  difficulty  consists 
in  the  tides ;  without  a  careful  study  of  which,  the  passage 
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is  impracticable,  or  from  neglect  of  which,  ^boat  may 
easily  be  detained  a  night,  and  even  then  miss  its  object. 
These  are  intricate  enough  indeed,  almost  everywhere 
iamong  the  islands ;  but  they  are  no  where  so  complicated 
and  puzzling  as  in  this  little  labyrinthine  archipelago; 
while  they  are  so  rapid,  that  to  oppose  them  is  a  fruitless 
iattempt.  In  a  general  sense,  the  tides  are  correctly 
enough  laid  down  in  Mackenzie's  charts,  as  to  their  direc- 
tions ;  but  the  times,  as  they  relate  to  the  lunations,  are 
not  only  often  incorrectly  specified,  but  are,  in  them- 
selves, irregular  and  uncertain.  Owing  to  the  nature  of 
the  coast,  and  to  the  numerous  channels  which  receive  the 
great  tide-wave,  these  tides  are  subject,  not  only  to  the 
usual  agencies  that  can  be  calculated,  but  to  many  con- 
tingent ones  which  it  is  impossible  to  foresee.  These 
casual  events  produce  variations  for  which  no  observa- 
tions can  provide,  and  which  often  defeat  the  foresight  of 
the  mariner  who  is  the  most  experienced  in  these  very 
channels.  In  my  own  experience  in  this  place,  the 
irregular  variation  in  time,  amounted,  on  one  day,  to  three 
hours,  and,  on  another,  to  four ;  these  being  differences 
between  succeeding  days,  where  they  ought  not  to  have 
exceeded  forty  minutes.  Thus,  not  only  the  time  of  ebb 
or  flood  will  vary  three  or  four  hours  from  what  it  ought 
to  be,  but  the  quantity,  or  the  rise  and  fall,  will  be  found 
equally  variable.  An  expected  spring  tide  may  some- 
times prove  almost  a  neap  one,  or  the  reverse ;  or  even 
two  or  three  distinct  tides  will  take  place  where  there 
should  have  been  but  one. 

The  main  cause  of  the  intricacy  of  these  tides,  as  well 
as  of  their  irregularity,  is  found  in  the  inequalities,  as  to 
dimension  and  position,  of  the  channels  through  which 
the  wave  flows,  in  the  circumstance  of  many  places  re- 
ceiving their  tides  through  more  than  one  channel,  in  the 
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different  times  at  which  the  ebb  or  flour  commences  in 
the  different  channels,  and,  lastly,  in  their  receiFing  them 
through  more  channels  at  certain  periods  of  the  tide  than 
at  others.  When,  to  these  permanent  <»iases,  are  added 
Farif^ionsin  the  force  of  the  winds  without,  and  theyaria-  * 
ble  opposition  or  coincidence  of  the  distinct  currents  thus 
produced,  together  with  the  various  casual  combinations 
which  all  these  may  form  with  different  lunar  and  annual 
states  of  the  tides,  there  are  causes  provided  for  the  ex- 
planation of  all  these  irregularities ;  however  diiBcuIt  it 
may  sometimes  be  to  apply  them  to  particular  cases. 
One  case  alone  has  evaded,  hitherto,  my  own  explanation 
and  that  of  every  mathematician  to  whom  I  have  proposed 
it.  It  is  that  of  the  strait  which  lies  between  the  small 
islands  Chenzie  and  Oersa,  and  the  southern  point  of 
Isla;  where  the  time  of  the  ebb  is  ten  hours  and  three 
quarters,  that  of  the  flood  being  but  one  and  a  quarter ; 
while,  in  the  open  sea  without,  the  period  is  divided  in 
the  usual  manner. 

In  many  instances,  even  within  a  mile  of  each  other, 
there  will  be  found  differences  between  two  places,  of 
even  three  hours  in  the  time  of  flood  or  ebb ;  and  an 
example  of  this  occurs  in  the  very  spot  under  review, 
between  the  inner  and  outer  channels  of  the  Slate  isles. 
A  voyager  who  thus  trusts  to  the  outer  flood,  expecting 
that  it  will  carry  him  along  the  inner  channel,  will  find 
that  he  has  many  hours  of  ebb  to  wait;  and  thus  also^ 
when  he  expects  to  extricate  himself  by  means  of  the 
ebb,  he  will  suddenly  find  himself  checked,  at  the  turning 
of  .a  comer,  by  a  flood  that  he  imagined  had  long  taken 
its  leave  of  him.  There  are  few  places  better  adapted  to 
try  patience,  and  stimulate  to  careful  observation  and  cal- 
culation ;  for  the  difference  between  a  day  gained  or  lost, 
between  success  and  feilure,  may  often  be  the  affair  of  a 
few  minutes  of  inattention  or  delay. 
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T^  tUtempi  to  <sonrey  soaiM  idea  of  the  nalave  of  the 
fides  ^mong  these  mles,  I  may  remark,  that  while  the  tide 
is  flowing  between  Searba  and  Lviog,  ili  is  ebbing,  for 
some  time,' out  of  Loch  Melfbrt  and  the  inner  obanneky 
'  by  four  openings ;  two  on  the  twa  Sides  of  Shana,to^ 
^ards  Ae  south,  one  westward  between  Sail  aiBd.I«aiBgv 
and  one  to  the  north,  between  the  former  iaJand^and  the 
maiii.  Bat  the  latter  ceases  to  ebb,  or  to  fionr,  alike, 
after  two  hours ;  at  which  time  the  flood  btgiu  io  eiittr 
9A  the  southern  channeh,  while  it  is  still  ebbing  in  A9 
western  one ;  so  that,  at  the  same  moment,  there  is  an 
ebb,  a  flood,  and  still  water,  all  within  a  short  dktanoe  of 
each  other;  while  an  additional  complication,  not  to  be  •!> 
plained  by  any  words,  is  going  on  in  the  four  narrow  chan« 
nels  that  surround  Torea.  In  the  reverse  state  of  the 
tide,  the  whole  of  this  is  changed ;  yet  with  vadagtioDS 
Enough  to  again  puzzle  the  navigator^  whe  is  very  apt  to 
lose  his  patience  ami^t  these  incessant  j^ovocations. 
If  I  began  by  being  provoked  at  the  boatmen,  who- could 
neither  find  their  way  in  nor  out  of  tMs.  place,  I  mided  in 
wondering  that  they  did  not  take  the  trouWetomahethem 
Selves  masters  of  the  subject.  But  whoM  «  maui  care»  se 
little  about  time  as  to  expect  that  it  will  wait  for  hkn,  as 
is  the  common  case  in  this  country,  4t  is  of  Iktle -moment 
that  he  may  be  obliged  to  wait  half  a  day  for  tMte,  The 
latter,  at  least,  exerts  more  than  its  lesoal  tyranny  h^e. 

Among  other  remaricable  circumstances  about  the 
tides  on  this  coast,  is  their  great  iiregularity  as  io  the 
quantity  of  the  rise  and  fall.  In  Loch  Killisport,  it  is 
only  two  feet ;  at  Oban,  sixteen ;  and,  in  Looh  Tarbet,  it 
is  scarcely  perceptible.  The  latter  case  remains  inex- 
plicable at  present ;  but,  in  many  places,  the  tides  are 
annulled  by  a  counteraction  from  distinct  quarters ;  as^ 
in  others,  they  are  augmented  by  a  coincidence.  It  is 
from  their  thus  arriving  through  diff<&rent  channels  at 
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diflfer^nf  tim^,  addled  to  the  slow  emptyitigf  or  Mmg  of 
horgfe  basins  through  small  apertures,  as  happens,  for  ex- 
ample,  in  Loch  Afeh,  that  we  can  aoeovnt  for  the  grpeat 
nnmber  of  subsidiary  ebfcings  and  flowing^  that  take 
place  during  the  period  of  the^  principal  ebb  or  flood. 
Headlands,  diverting  the  eomiBe  of  a  stream,  or  acted  on 
hf  two  currents,  p^uce  other  modes  of  confusion ;  while 
they  are  llie  frequent  cause  of  those  races  and  roasts, 
Aose  eddies  and  whirlpoolisi,  which,  in  bad  weather,  are 
so  dangerous,  and  often  i^o  fetal  to  small  boats*  If  this 
subject  forms  an  interesting  study  or  branch  of  mecha-* 
laical  philosophy,  it  is  not  less  important  to  a  pilot  or  a  sur- 
veyor; since  it  constitutes  half  the  difficulty  of  this  navi- 
gation, and  half  the  knowledge  necessary  for  finding  the 
way  among  the  Western  Islands,  almost  everywhere*  If 
it  had  not  formed  a  principal  portion  of  my  cares,  I  should 
probably  have  suffered  a  sea  change  long  ago,  instead  of 
being  now  scribbling  at  my  ease*  I  should  certainly 
have  seen  far  less  than  I  did,  and  spent  twice  as  mnich 
time  in  seeing  even  that.^  Let  the  tourist  who  would 
felkiw  me,  carry  the  moon  in  his  head ;  but  he  will^  even 
then,  be  as  much  deceived  as  Hudibras,  if  he  fancies  thirt 
she  reigns  over  the  springtides  with  paramount  authority* 
He  must  study  deeper  than  in  Moore's  Almanack,  if  be 
would  understand  these  rebellious  and  disobedient  eb-^ 
bings  and  flowings;  and  even  when  he  learns  to  l^ow 
them,  he  will  find  that  they  are  capricious  masters,  and 
himself  their  perpetual  slave* 

Luing,  Sell,  and  the  little  island  of  Eysdill,  being 
formed,  in  great  part^  of  slate,  are  the  seats  of  an  exten- 
sive manufactory,  and  one  of  long  standing,  which  sup- 
plies a  great  portion  of  the  demaml  of  Scotland  in  this 
article*  The  most  lively  seene  of  this  kind  is  at  Eysdill> 
where,  as  on  the  corresponding  iriiore  of  Soil,  4liere  is 
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a  considerable  village  and  a  kind  of  port  for  the  coasting 
sloops*  At  Mill  Bay  in  Luing^  there  is  anther  village ; 
and  the  whole  country,  as  might  be  expected,  abounds 
with  population,  offering  a  very  pleading  spectacle  of 
activity  in  all  parts.  The  cultivation  keeps  pace,  of  course, 
with  this  demand  for  employment ;  and  as  the  soil  is  fer- 
tile, the  whole  of  these  islands  display  a  most  engaging 
sight  when  contrasted  with  Jura,  or  with  the  hilly  and 
rude  pasture  lands  of  Cantyre.  The  inner  channels  are 
rendered  very  lively  by  the  numerous  boats  that  are 
constantly  passing  and  repassing ;  as  is  the  outer  sea,  by 
the  great  concourse  of  ships  steering  for  Fort  William 
and  the  Sound  of  Mull. 

Luing  is  a  long  hilly  ridge,  without  any  picturesque 
beauty  in  itself;  but  it  is  a  station  for  some  of  those  beau- 
tiful views  which  are  found  on  all  the  elevated  points  of 
these  islands.  Looking  northward,  and  from  many  dif- 
ferent places,  it  affords  some  of  the  most  magnificent  and 
ornamented  landscapes  that  occur  about  this  coast.  The 
brilliancy  of  these  tortuous  channels  is  embellished  by 
the  intricacy  and  variety  of  the  shores ;  now  smooth  and 
green,  now  rocky  and  bold,  or  rising  into  high  cliffs  or 
hills,  and  covered,  even  from  the  water^s  edge,  with  fine 
wood.  Beyond,  the  mountains  of  Mull  and  Morven  rise, 
blue,  and  overtopping  the  landscape,  in  various  and  ele- 
gant forms ;  while  the  white  sails  of  the  boats  working 
their  way  among  the  islands,  and  the  view  of  innumerable 
houses  and  villages  sending  up  their  smoke  along  the 
sides  of  the  hills,  give  life  to  the  whole.  Torsa  and  Soil 
afford  similar  stations  for  pictures  far  too  numerous  to 
describe;  the  views  to  the  west  comprising  the  bold 
forms  of  Scarba  and  Jura,  and  all  the  confusion  of  the 
outer  channel,  bounded  northwards  by  the  long  black 
range  of  Mull ;  while  those  to  the  east  look  over  to  the 
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oolist  of  Knapdale  dnd  Loro,  here  rieUy  wooded,  9»i 
varied  whti  high  rocky  cliffs  aod  cultiFatioiu 

On  Luing)  there  is  a  very  good  spedmen  of  one  of 
those  round  ibrtis  of  loo^  stone  so  often  described.  This 
particular  one  happens  to  be  an  oval,  of  about  twenty 
yards  by  fifteen.  On  Torsa,  which  is  a  bare  and  green 
island,  there  is  a  cattle  of  more  notp,  called  the  Castle 
of  Dogs,  said  to  have  been  a  hunting  seat  of  the  Mac« 
dohalds.  It  displays  the  remains  of  t^o  square  towers 
united,  with  a  circular  flanking  defence  at  one  of  the 
angles;  being  built  in  such  a  manner  on  e^  rock,  that  the 
faces  of  the  scarp  forin  brief  continued  mass  with  the  walla.' 
The  length  df  this  isladd  is  about  a  mile  and  a  half,  and 
it  is  united  to  Luing  at  low  water  by  a  dry  ebb.  An 
artist  wh6  may  .chance  to  have  w<Hrn  out  his  pencils,  may 
supply  himself  here  with  as  much  black  chalk  as  he 
pleases ;  for  it  is  a  perfect  quarry  of  that  substance. 

Shuna,  which  is  about  three  miles  long,  has  a  very 
different  aspect  from  the  other  islands;  being  rocky^ 
rude,. and  uneveii,  and  covered  with  scattered  brushwood  ^ 
and  low  trees,  which,  at  a  distance,  have  all  the  effect  of 
fine  wood,  and  give  it  a  very  ornamental  aspect.  So 
peculiar  is  the  disposition  of  these  wooded  portions,  that 
the  whole  island  looks  like  an  ornamental  park,  and  it  ia 
no  praise  perhaps  to  add,  like  a  domain  embellished  by 
the  rule  and  dondpasseid  of  Brown.  But  Brown  never  did 
any  thing  half  so  well,  and  assuredly  found  his  pattern 
in  Very  different  circumstances.  Every  stream  is  skirted 
or  marked  by  a  line  of  wood;  and  every  rocky  patch, 
incapable  of  the  plough,  is  covered  in  the  same  manner, 
80  as  to  produce  what,  if  it  had  not  been  disposed  with 
that  freedom  which  marks  the  hand  of  nature,  might 
have  passed  for  a  system  of  belts  and  clumps.  It  is 
altogether  a  beautiful  and  romantic  spot,  no  less  in  itself, 
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thau from  its  situation;  nor  do  I  know  any  place  that 
woald  more  easily  fall,  almost  of  its  own  accord,  into  an 
ornamental  domain. 

Seil,  as  it  is  the  most  extensive,  is  by  mnch  tbe  most 
various  island.  On  the  north  side  it  presents  a  rude 
hilly  ridge,  terminating  in  the  sea  by  perpendicular 
cliffs  of  bare  rock,  but  the  remainder  is  an  undulating 
and  fertile  green  land,  descending  gently  to  the  water, 
and  deeply  indented  on  the  east  side  by  sinuosities.  The 
shores  on  this  side,  in  particular,  are  beautifully  varied 
by  cultivation,  green  meadows,  rocks,  and  trees ;  while 
the  narrowness  of  the  strait  which  here  separates  it  from 
the  main  land,  allows  it  to  partake  of  all-the  advantages 
of  the  opposite  coast,  which  is  high  and  wooded,  varied 
by  cliffs  embosomed  in  fine  oak  trees,  by  deep  bays 
and  creeks,  and  by  cultivation;  displaying,  besides,  at 
Ardmaddy,  all  those  marks  of  ornamental  attention^ 
which  cause  the  whole  to  look  as  if  it  was  the  favoured 
seat  of  opulence  and  taste.  It  is  a  common  trick  of  trar 
vellers  to  explain  one  place  by  another,  ignotum  per 
ignotius ;  and  therefore  I  may  as  well  share  in  the  pri- 
vilege, by  saying  that  this  narrow  strait  somewhat  resem- 
bles the  Kyles  of  Bute ;  hoping  nevertheless  that  this  is 
not  unknown  to  you.  But  I  must  not  forget  to  say  that 
the  whole  .length  of  this  entertaining  passage  is  not  less 
than  three  miles;  being  alike  diversified,  through  the 
whole  of  this  course,  by  the  variety  of  the  coasts  on  both 
sides,  and  by  four  or  five,  small  islands  which  lie  in  it,  as 
well  as  by  the  flexures  which  often  seem  to  stop  ,all 
further  passage,  by  closing  the  land  of  the  opposed 
shores.  For  a  space  of  two  miles,  the  distance  between 
these  never  exceeds  two  hundred,  yards ;  while,  the  land 
on  each  side  being  generally  high,  it  assumes  the  appear- 
ance of  an  alpine  river.    During  the  last  half  mile,  they 
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approach  within  fifty  or  sixty  yards ;  and  hiere,  a  bridge 
of  one  high  arch  is  thrown  over,  uniting  the  island  to 
the  main,  and  presenting  the  only  instance  in  Britain  of 
such  a  junction.  In  Shetland,  there  are  two  islands 
united  in  a  similar  manner.  The  strait  at  this  part  is 
rocky  where  the  water  runs,  and  only  admits  the  passage 
of  boats  for  about  two  hours  before  and  after  high  water* 
When  full,  it  would  scarcely  be  suspected  to  be  sea; 
but,  at  low  water,  the  weeds  betray  its  nature.  It  is 
navigated  by  the  country  boats,  as  it  much  shortens  the 
passage  along  shore. 

I  did  not  know  half  the  difficulties  of  this  place  when 
I  became  entangled  in  it  for  the  first  time ;  and  having 
calculated  very  perfectly,  according  to  all  the  rules  of 
astronomy  and  hydrology,  to  find  the  top  of  high  water 
at  six  o'clock  in  the  evening,  found  it  very  much  like 
dead  ebb.  Two  hours  we  had  to  wait,  "  marking  the 
waxing  tide  grow  wave  by  wave,"  watching  the  long 
weeds  on  the  bottom,  and  wondering  when  they  would 
begin  to  think  of  streaming  the  contrary  way.  At  last 
they  shifted  their  position  and  turned  to  the  north,  but  it 
required  nearly  two  hours  more  before  our  boat  would 
float;  when,  by  dint  of  impatience,  and  tracking,  and 
pulling,  and  pushing,  we  forced  her  through  the  passage. 
By  the  time  we  had  completed  bur  exit,  we  found,  as  is 
not  unusual  in  s^ilar  cases,  that  we  had  gained  just  as 
much  as  he  does  who  hopes  to  expedite  his  journey  by 
walking  on  till  he  is  overtaken  by  the  stage  coach.  In 
the  mean  time  the  sun  had  set  and  the  wind  had  fallen, 
and  a  blsize  of  red,  glowing  from  a  crimson  sky,  rendered 
all  the  sea  one  dazzling  sheet  of  fire.  On  this,  rose  the' 
conical  mountains  of  Mull,  wrapped  in  a  purple  haze; 
its  lofty  cliffs  throwing  their  dark  shadow  oin  the  water, 
while  a  thousand  rocks  and  islands  seemed  to  float  upon 
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the  calm  and  fiery  expanse.  Bat  the  sun  sank  lower, 
the  last  criiDson  tint  vanished  from  the  skirt  of  the 
highest  cloud,  and  all  became  grey,  and  silent,  and 
indistinct.  As  we  rowed  on  towards  the  sound  of 
Kerrera,  darkness  surrounded  us ;  no  I%ht  but  the  faint 
glimmer  reflected  between  the  sea  and  the  sky  being 
seen,  and  that,  often  extinguished  by  the  shadow  of  the 
high  lands  under  which  we  felt  our  way,  guided  chiefly 
by  the  sound  of  the  wave  as  it  rippled  against  the  rock» 
or  broke  upon  the  higher  headlands.  It  was  long  past 
midnight  when  we  reached  our  anchorage. 

When  I  arrived  on  board,  my  head  felt  very  orach 
like  a  smoke-jack.  I  had  been  at  the  helm,  with  not 
much  intermission,  for  a  day  and  a  half,  and  had  been 
for  some  time  so  bewildered  that  I  scarcely  knew  what  I 
was  doing.  Of  all  the  modes  of  attention  there  are  none 
so  fatiguing.  So  ticklish  is  the  management  of  one  of 
these  delicate  boats  in  a  sea,  that  you  dare  not  puffer 
your  eye  to  be  drawn  off*  its^  duty  for  a  mqment.  To 
blow  your  nose,  or  to  sneeze,  may  cost  you  your  lifcu 
Thercj  is  a  baffling  wind,  pr  it  i^  squally,  or  you  are  near 
the  wind,  or  before  it— -it  ii^  all  one — ^you  dare  not  remove 
your  ^ye  from  the  sail  or  your  gripe  from  the  helm,  le^t 
you  should  gibe,  or  broach  to,  or  be  taken  aback,  and 
overset.  Or  there  is  a  cross  sea,  or  a  current,  or  a  tide^ 
or  a  long  roll  on  your  beam,  or  a  breakiiig  sea  behind, 
or  something  or  other^  which  renders  the  sea  as  bad  as 
the  wind  to  deal  with  ;  and  neither  of  them  give  much 
time  for  reflection.  That  which  is  to  be  done  must  be 
done  quickly;  and  woe  be  to  you  if  you  have  judged 
wrong,  or  hesitated  in  doing  right.  It  is  impossible  to 
describe  or  conceive  the  innumerable  circumstances 
which  render  the  conduct  of  a  boat  in  a  sea  diffix;ult ; 
nor  is  it  wonderful,  knowing  them,  that  so  many  accidents 
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beppep.    In  the  seas  of  these  islands,  there  are  opportu- 
nities) every  day,  of  experiencing  them  all ;  and  I  knoipr 
no  place  where  an  apprenticeship  to  this  business  coii}d 
be  better  served.    Tides,  squalls,  currents,  a  short  i^^  or 
a  long  one,  rocks,  and  shoals,  are  matters  of  daily  occur^ 
rence ;  and  he  who  has  not  strong  nerves  of  his  own,  would 
require  to  be  provided  with  those  of  some  ojther  person, 
before   undertaking  this   expedition.     Every  man  tpo 
must  be  his  own  pilot,  as  the  people  (^  the  country  are 
rarely  capable  of  managing  a  boat  with  a  sail,  in  diffi- 
culties, and  are  sddom  acquainted  with  any  place  out  of 
their  immediate   neighbourhood.     Even  my  own  me^ 
were  commonly  too  rash  to  be  trusted ;  treating  the  bo^lf 
Kke  the  generality  of  seamen,  as  if  it  had  all  the  stability 
df  the  ship  which  they  inhabited.    You  read  every  day 
of  the  dangers  of  the  sea;  who  has  notf  but  there  is 
more  real  danger  comprised  in  one  day's  3ailing  io  a  bq9i^ 
ttuong  these  islands,  than  in  a  wholeElast  India  voyj^ge. 
It  is,  in  fact,  a  perpetual  hazard ;  not  even  an  hourly  .one ; 
since  any  minute  of  ignorance  or  neglect  may  ^end  y<^u 
to  sup  with  Pojonius;  instead   of  your  own  .expected 
dinner.    I  began   my  career   a   few  years  ago>  cpjura- 
geously  enough ;  like  most  landsmen.    Rvery  day  that 
I  grew  iAiev  in  it,  I  lost  a  potion  of  that  courage ;  but  I 
led  it  at  last  before  I  had  time  fo  become  an  absolute 
cowflard.    Such  are  the  consequences  of  improVemeiit  in 
all  the  arts.    The  young  politician  and  the  yx>ung'pby- 
siciim,  have  remedies  for  all  diseases  of  the  body  na- 
tural and  the  body  politic;  and  the  end  of  both  is  to  sit 
do^n,  content  with  believing  them  irremediable,  ^ni 
generally  afraid  to  intermeddle. 

But  these  are  the  resolutions  of  the  night:  o^  tljie 
monrow,  ^e  ship-wrecked  sailor  braves  again  the  ocew* 
After  all,  there  is  a  pleasure  in  danger  that  none  cw 
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koow  who  have  not  experienced  it:  it  is  like  the  ddights 
of  war;  and  after  a  summer  spent  in  this  manner,  nothing 
can  be  so  stale,  flat,  and  unprofitable,  as  all  the  rest  of  the 
world  seems  for  the  first  week.  It  is  the  perpetual  ex- 
citement of  a  sea  life  which  forms  its  great  charm.  It  is 
not  a  small  one,  that  a  seaman  is  eternally  employed  in 
protecting  or  saving  his  own  life.  On  shore,  we  have 
little  charge  of  ourselves.  The  business  of  life  and  death 
goes  on  in  a  sort  of  mechanical  pace  which  we  can  neither 
accelerate  nor  retard,  over  which  we  have  no  controul.  If 
a  scafibld  falls  on  our  heads,  or  the  apothecary  poisons 
US  with  his  draughts  and  his  bleedings  and  his  blunders, 
we  must  submit  to  it.  We  have  as  little  command  over 
the  one  as  the  other.  But  the  seaman's  life  is  for  ever  in 
his  own  custody  and  keeping.  When  the  gale  is  raging 
and  the  sea  is  let  loose  in  all  its  fury,  whe9  the  vessel  is 
on  a  lee  shore,  or  lying  in  the  trough  of  the  sea,  or 
scudding  under  her  courses,  then  it  is  that  his  own  life 
and  the  lives  of  all  are  in  his  hands;  and  his  hands  are 
like  the  heart  of  >man ;  if  they  cease  to  act,  he  dies.  This 
it  is  that  makes  him  undergo  toils  incomprehensible,  in- 
credible, beyond  the  apparent  strength  and  energy  of 
man :  to  reef  or  furl  his  top-sails,  or  take  in  his  studding- 
sail  yards  in  the  storm  and  the  snow,  and  in  the  darlgness 
of  a  moonless  gale;  to  plunge  through  the  surging  sea 
on  the  bobstay,  or  to  stand  for  hours  lashed  to  his  helm 
and  drenched  in  the  cold  wave. 

But  it  is  always  a  life  of  excitement,  and  therefore  it 
is  a  life  of  pleasure.  Life  wants  stimulus,  and,  if  we 
have  it  not,  we  must  seek  it.  What  indeed  is  life  but 
action,  and  what  is  rest  but  death.  Is  it  not  the  intolerable 
prurience  of  accumulated  excitability,  to  use  medical 
jargon,  which  leads  great  conquerors  to  escape  from  ennui, 
by  burning  towns  and  bombarding  children  out  of  their 
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bread  and  butter.  What  else  is  it  that  makes  the  gambler 
riisk  his  fortune  and  the  thief  his  neck,  to  procure  what 
they  might  obtain  with  much  more  certainty  by  a  quiet 
life*  What  else  makes  the  antiquary  undergo,  for  years, 
the  dust  and  toil  of  his  trade,  to,  procure  an  effaced 
farthing  of  Darius  Codomannus;  and  what  else  makes  the 
collector  of  butterflies  and  shells  and  play-bills  and  Greek 
metres  and  turnpike  tickets;  and  Newmarket,  and  Moulsey 
hurst.  The  mind  of  man  requires  pepper,  and  therefore,— 
and  therefore  <<  it  builds  the  pyramids,''  says  Imlak. 
There  is  no  greater  mistake  than  the  system  of  Quietism: 
spite  of  Turks  and  Quakers.  Pluto  himself  could  find 
no  heavier  punishment  for  his  greatest  enemy.  ^'  Sedet, 
etemumque  sedebit."  Such  was  the  sentence  of  the  in- 
vader of  his  ancient  solitary  reign. 

But  if  seamen  were  not,  at  least  as  obstinate,  and  as 
inveterately  attached  to  old  habits  as  farmers,  a  great 
deal  of  this  danger  might  be  obviated.  To  see  how  nine« 
tenths  of  our  boats  are  rigged  and  built,  we  might  sup- 
poise  that  they  were  intended  to  be  used  on  mill-ponds, 
or  on  dry  land ;  and  that  the  machine  in  which  danger 
is  thus  courted,  instead  of  being  avoided,  might  scorn  the 
fury  of  the  elements,  instead  of  being,  what  it  is,  among 
the  frailest  and  most  perilous  of  all  human  contrivances. 
That  very  gig  in  which  my  own  precious  life  was  hazarded 
every  day,  is  at  least  as  bad  and  as  dangerous  a  form  of 
boat  as  ever  was  contrived ;  yet  it  is  the  standing  pattern 
for  the  navy.  The  Norway  skiff,  with  its  high  spring, 
which  no  weather  can  sink,  which  rides  on  the  wave  like 
a  feather,  is  almost  unknown,  except  in  Shetland ;  where, 
mindful  alike  and  emulous,  of  the  ancient  maritime  fame 
of  its  Scandinavian  origin,  it  is  the  invariable  pattern. 
Nor  is  the  consequence  trifling :  since  it  is  as  much  owing 
to  the  adoption  of  this  construction  as  to  their  excellent 
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loanagemeiit,  that  so  very  few  of  this  people,  ialways  on 
the  sea,  and  among  the  boldest  of  boatmen,  are  lost.  The 
few  losses  in  the  Highlands,  compared  to  their  maritime 
occupation,  arises  from  their  excessire  caatimi,  or  timidity; 
as  they' never  pass  a  nig^t  at  sea,  and  seek  refuge  on 
shore  whenever  <he  weather  threatens ;  the  Barra  men 
being  amcmg  the  very  few  who  rival  Orkney  and  Shetland 
in  dexterity  and  courage,  as  they  do  in  the  construction 
of  .their  boats. 

If  the  masting  and  rigging  of  a  large  vessel  is  a%i  im- 
portant object,  in  a  boat  it  is  a  perpetual  question  of  tife 
and  death.  Nothing  4;an  be  so  plain  as  the  general  prin- 
ciples, which  are  both  acknowledged  and  followed  *in 
large  ships ;  and  nothing  can  be  so  utterly  contradictory 
to  them  as  the  ordinary  mi^ods  of  rigging  boats.  I^  is 
a  common  fault, ind«ed,  for  vessels  to  be  over-masted ;  and 
there  is  scarcely  a  seaman  who  does  not  know  how  often 
this  becomes,  not  only  dangerous,  but  destructive  of  the 
proposed  purpose  of  ^isuring  greater  velocity  of  sailing. 
Asiioon  as  a  vessel  begins  to  heel  much,  her  rate  begins 
to  diminish;  and  it  proceeds  in  the  same  proportion, 
partly  from  the  increased  obliquity  (^  the  sails  to  the 
wind,  and  in  a  great  degree  also,  from  the  different  part 
of  die  hull  which  must  be  forced  through  the  water^  At 
the  same  time,  her  motions  become  more  uneasy,  she 
answers  the  helm  less  readily,  and  the  leeway  is  aug- 
mented. In  fact,  many  of  t^e  advantages  that  should 
arjse  from  the  shape  of  die  bottom  and  of  the  keel  are 
lost.;  and  all  these  evil  conseqiiiences  follow  from  carrying 
^  mu€ji  sail  aloft.  It  is  matter  of  daily  experience^ 
that,  under  particular  circumstances,  the  sailing  of  a  ship 
is  improved  by  taking  in  the  upper  sails.  It  is  plain  that 
tjbey  act  by  too  long  a  lever  ia  diis  case ;  apd  thus  also  they 
endanger  the  jq>setting  of  a  vessel  in  squally  iifeather. 
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A  boat  also  suffers  in  these  different  ways,  from  this 
universal  fault  of  carrying  her  sails  too  high ;  but,  in  this 
particular  case,  the  hazard  of  upsetting  is  the  cbie^  one, 
as  that  may  Imppen  in  any  weather ;  whereas,  in  large 
vessels,  it  is  a  rare  occurrence.  The  outrigger  of  tfa« 
^outh  seas,  the  invention  of  those  who,  in  this  instance  at 
least,  have  proved  themselves  not  savage,  might  1)e 
adopted  with  little  difficulty,  but  is  as  much  forgotten  as 
if  it  had  never  existed.  Nor  could  there  beany  great 
inconvenience  in  applying  lee-boards  to  beats ;  wlH<ih, 
while  it  would  diminish  that  risk,  would  also  enable  them 
to  beat  to  windard,  which  very  few  will  now  do,  to  any 
purpose.  But  the  obvious  and  easy  remiedy  against  dan- 
ger, is  a  change  in  the  method  of  riggplng.  Human  in- 
genuity could  scarcely  have  fallen  on  a  worse  contrivance 
than  the  lug-sail,  which  is  the  most  common  of  all,  afid 
which,  while  it  carries  far  too  much  canvas  aloft,  adds^he 
further  dangers  arising  from  the  great  weight  of  the  yard, 
and  from  the  two  accidents  of  gibing  and  being  taken 
aback :  events  that  are  happening  in  every  one  of  our 
sea-ports,  almost  every  day,  in  bad  weather.  The  sprit- 
sail  is  also  faulty,  from  the  weight  of  the  sprit ;  producing 
the  same  effect  as  over-masting  would  do ;  and,  from  the 
sharpness  of  the  peak  of  the  sail,  spreading  no  useful 
canvas  to  atone  for  its  inconvenience.  If  oblique,  or  fore- 
and-aft-sails  are  desired,  a  gaff  is  better  than  a  sprit;  and 
if  "square  sails  are  to  be  adopted,  the  sail  should  either 
be  cut  wider  and  lowier,  or  increased  in  a  horizontal  di- 
rection, or  else  it  should  resemble  a  portion  of  a  triangle, 
with  the  narrower  end  uppermost.  Sails  of  this  cut  also 
trim  better ;  as,  in  sea  phrase,  they  can  be  set  more  taught. 
The  lateen-sail,  notwithstanding  its  current  use  in  the 
Mediterranean,  is  every  way  faulty.  But  the  best  and 
safeist  of  ^11  sails,  is  that  called  the  shoulder  of  mutton ; 
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scarcely  knowD  in  this  couDtry,  but  exclusively  used  at 
Bermuda,  where  there  are  two  masts  to  the  boats,  nearly 
equal,  and  with  a  considerable  rake  aft.  This  is  a  systems 
which  is .  equally  safe  and  couFenient.  These  sails  are 
perfectly  manageable  in  any  wind ;  and  while  they  carry 
no  unnecessary  or  dangerous  weight  aloft,  they  may  be 
increased  below,  to  as  great  a  breadth  of  cloth  as  any 
boat  can  bear ;  by  using  an  outrigger,  if  necessary,  to 
the  after  one,  and  adding  a  fore«sail  for  a  balance.  It  is 
an  additional  advantage,  that  there  is  scarcely  any  hazard^ 
either  before  the  wind  or  when  close  hauled,  from  gibing 
or  backing;  while,  when  it  becomes  necessary  to  reef, 
every  reef  is  rapidly  effective*  The  reefing  of  a  lug-sail 
leaves  half  the  evil  unremoved.  The  common  objection 
is,  that  such  sails  are  subject  to  be  becalmed  in  a  sea; 
and  it  is  chiefly  from  this  cause,  added  to  some  notions  of 
nautical  elegance  and  contempt  of  risk,  that  seamen,  and 
chiefly  men-of-war's  men,  always  rash,  are  so  fond  of 
"  carrying  sail  as  high  on  their  masts  as  they  can.  But  the 
objection  is  futile ;  as  there  is  no  small  boat  whose  sails 
would  not  be  equally  becalmed  in  a  sea;  while,  after  all, 
that  evil  is  often  an  imaginary  one.  Jn  that  kind  of  sea 
where  this  would  chiefly  happen,  a  boat  would  be  much 
better  any  where  else ;  -and  would  be  able  to  derive  equally 
little  advantage  from  any  kind  of  sail. 

When  I  have  been  sitting  at  the  helm  for  hours, 
for  days^  among  these  wild  rocks  and  amid  these  bois- 
terous seas,  anxiously  looking  for  the  land,  watching 
the  heavy  roll  of  an  advancing  surge,  or  the  progress 
of  a  threatening  squall,  while  my  companions,  with 
their  backs  turned  to  all  these  objects,  were  thought- 
lessly pulling  at  the  oar  in  full  and  careless  confi- 
dence, I  have  sometimes  figured  to  myself  the  anxi-* 
ous  statesman,  the  adventurous  merchant,  or  the  star-^ 
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crazed  astrologer,  bending  the  keen  and  watchful  eye 
on  futurity,  while  their  lighter  hearted  and  careless  com« 
panions  were  occupied  only  with  the  present  monaient, 
or,  if  they  thought  of  any  thing  else,  it  was  only,  like  my 
boatmen,  of  the  scenes  they  had  past.  Such  thoughts 
crossed  my  brain,  as  I  prepared  for  the  distant  and 
anxious  expedition  to  the  Garveloch  Isles,  while  my  jolly 
friends,  unconcerned  about  the  plan  or  its  events,  shipped 
their  oars  and  made  ready  to  pull  wherever  the  helm 
directed ;  laying  all  their  cares  on  my  back,  like  Henry's 
soldiers,  and  trusting  that  if  I  led  them  into  difficulties, 
I  should  also  extricate  them.  But  it  is  all  fair,  I  said : 
the  pleasure  is  mine ;  so  be  the  cares. 

We  had  calculated  the  tide  so  accurately,  that  we 
found  it  just  sufficient  to  carry  us  through  the  strait  of 
the  little  Coryvrechan,  which  lies  between  Lunga  and 
Scarba.  The  ebb  was  just  beginning  to  make  as  we  got 
beyond  the  narrows ;  so  that  we  could  scarcely  credit 
that  a  passage  so  smooth  as  we  then  found  it,  was,  at 
other  times  of  the  tide,  as  impracticable  as  that  of  the 
great  Coryvrechan ;  the  sea  running  through  it  with  in- 
credible violence,  and  breaking,  in  all  weathers,  in  such 
a  manner  as  to  sink,  iu  an  instant,  any  boat  that  should 
have  unfortunately  miscalculated  the  exact  time  of  slack 
water.  Few  boats  venture  on  this  passage,  which  is,  in 
fact,  not  less  hazardous  than  that  of  the  great  Cory- 
vrechan ;  and  had  mine  been  manned  by  natives  of  the 
spot,  I  should  not  myself  have  attempted  it,  even  if  I 
could  have  prevailed  on  them.  But  long  practice  had 
hardened  us  to  these  rash  experiments ;  and  indeed  the 
men  had  learnt  to  feel  a  pride  in  doing  what  the  more 
timid  and  less  skilful  natives  dared  not  try.  The  scenery 
of  this  narrow  strait  forms  a  very  appropriate  accompani- 
ment to  the  perilous  ch^cter  of  the  passage :  the  wild 
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rocky  shores  of  Scarba,  on  one  hand,  rising  into  cliffs 
over  which  its  mountainous  summit  is  seen  retiring  high 
in  air,  and  the  lower  cliffs  of  Lunga,  on  the  other^  de- 
scending to  the  sea,  skirted  with  rocks,  among  which 
the  new  ebb  tide  was  beginning  to  whirl  in  whitening 
eddies,  as  we  gained  the  ]wider  part  of  the  strait.  On 
teaching  the  open  sea,  the  object  of  our  nayigfation  ap« 
pear^d,  a  high  blue  insulated  ridge  in  the  distance, 
backed  by  liie  long  dark  line  and  towering  mountains  of 
MuUi  ^cttrba,  which  we  had  left  behind,  now  rearing  its 
tremendous '  cliffs  towards  the  west,  and  the  long,  intri-* 
date,  and  rugged  shores  of  Lung^a  r^iring  to  the  n^th  in 
distant  perspective.  Passing  by  the  two  inner  islands, 
6a(rveloch-na-skian  and  Qarvelo6h-n»-more,  we  approach- 
ed Aai  singidar  rock  which,  white  as  snow,  ^stands  up 
Kke  the  sail  of  a  ship  amidst  the  waves,  and  at  length 
reached  llachnnu,  the  southermost  of  the  £rarvelooh 
chain. 

This  chain  of  islands  appears  to  exceed  three  miles 
in  length ;  but,  as  in  many  other  points  of  Scottish 
geography,  we  are  here  left  to  conjeotures,  as  they  seem 
scarcely  known  e)ccept  to  the  proprietor  and  his  tenant; 
although  conspicuous  enough  fo  vessels  making  the 
southern  passage  of  Mull.  But  among  the  numerous 
islands  of  this  coast,  it  is  not  very  surprising  if  many  are 
neglected  by  strangers;  and  the  natives  are  not  very 
remarkable  fer  curiosity  on  subjects  in  wfaidi  -  they  are 
little  interested.  There  are  five  Islands,  together  wi^ 
one  rock,  in  the  chain  ^  so  exactly  resembl^g  each  other 
in  structure  and  form,  as  to  convey  the  idea  of  tfadr 
having  once  been  niore  intimajtely  <»nnected.  Ilachanu 
appeared  to  be  about  a  mile  in  length,  and  is  not  in* 
bdbited :  Garveloch  .cpntains  a  single  farm,  and  seemed 
to  be  about  a  mile  and  n  half  long:    Dfnechou,  the 
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Bbrtbermost,  is  not  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  mQe;  and 
two  small  islands^  even  more  insignificant,  lie  between 
Garteloch  and  Ilacbanu.  The  surface  of  all  th^e  island9 
slopes  upwaf  dy  although  very  irregularly,  from  the  south- 
west; but  the  opposite  side  is  bounded  by  perpendicular 
diffs,  which,  through  the  whole,  form  one  line,  however 
interrupted  by  the  intervals  which  separate  the  difierent 
islands* 

On  traversing  Ilachanu,  I  was  surprised  at  the  singu- 
larity and  beauty  of  a  spot  which  seemed,  at  a^  distance^ 
to  be  a  bare  hill,  and  of  which,  even  from  tjie  creek 
where  our  boat  was  drawn  up,  no  conjecture  could  have 
been  formed.  Surmounting  one  ridge  after  another,  a 
succession  of  secluded  valleys  appeared,  which^  ahhouglr 
without  other  wood  than  a  few  scattered  bushes,  were 
beautifully  disposed,  and  were  rendered  interesting,  no 
less  by  their  silence  and  seclusion,  than  by  the^  intermix<)^ 
ture  of  rock  and  green  pasture,  among  which  were  wan^ 
dering  the  cattle  of  the  adjoining  farm  of  Garv^loch*  It 
was  impossible  to  imagine  that  we  were  here  on  a  narrow 
spot  surrounded  by  a  wild  sea,  and  far  remote  from  the 
land ;  no  sound  of  winds  or  waves,  nor  sight  of  water 
interfering  with  the  tranquillity  and  retirement  af  scenes 
which  made  us  forget  that  the  boisterous  ocean  was 
breaking  all  around. 

While  I  was  anrasing  myself  with  imagining  a  her- 
nttt  here  retired  from  the  world  and  its.  cares^  I  came, 
most  unexpectedly,  on  a  heap  of  ruins,  accompanied  by 
characters  which  left  no  doubt  of  their  original  design. 
I  had  no  great  cause  for  surprise,  perhaps,  after  my  ex- 
perience at  Inch  Cormac,  to  find  that  no  account  of  this 
establishment  should  exist,  either  in  the  legendary  or 
antiquarian  lore  of  Scotland,  or  at  its  being  unnoticed 
^ike  by  Martin  and  Monro,  and  by  the  Statistical  Sur- 
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vej.  '  It  had  not  even  been  mentioned  to  us  in  1:he  islands 
which  we  had  left ;  and  appeared^  indeed,  utterly  un- 
known, except  to  the  tenant,  who  did  not  seem  to  think 
much  of  any  thing  but  his  farm,  and  to  the  very  few 
fishermen  who  occasionally  touched  at  this  place.  That 
a  southern  traveller  should,  in  these  days  of  universal 
enquiry,  make  a  discovery,  as  the  phrase  is,  of  a  monastic 
establishment,  and  that  a  conspicuous  one,  unknown  to 
Scotland,  among  its  own  isles,  was  matter  of  no  small 
triumph  to  my  boatmen,  who  had  long  learned  to  take 
an  interest  in  pursuits  which  they  had  now  almost  made 
their  own,  and  who  were  often  of  great  use  in  many 
other  things  than  pulling  at  the  oar.  These  honest  fel- 
lows, Macleans  and  Macdonalds  and  Galbraiths  and 
Hunters  and  Hackstons,  deserve  a  record ;  would  this 
were  a  better  one :  but  to  do  all  justice,  this  is  a  general 
feature  of  the  Scottish  character,  not  a  little  indicative  of 
the  superior  mental  qualities,  or  ambition,  of  the  lower 
orders  in  our  dear  country.  This  specimen  of  their  in- 
telligence and  love  of  enquiry,  might  have  been  matter 
of  surprise  to  me,  had  it  been  the  first  instance  of  the 
kind. 

The  ruins  of  that  which  must  have  formed  the  monas- 
tery, are  sufficiently  extensive  to  show  that  the  establish- 
ment must  have  been  considerable;  but  they  are  not 
rendered  interesting  by  any  thing  in  their  architecture, 
nor  was  it  easy  to  conjecture  their  original  state  or  ap- 
propriation. At  a  small  distance  from  these  ruins,  was 
the  burying  ground,  containing  many  ornamented  stones, 
with  remains  of  crosses  apparently  votive,  as  most  of 
those  in  lona  probably  were.  On  some  of  the  tombs  are 
carved  the  usual  objects :  ships,  arms,  and  the  cogni- 
zances of  Macdonalds,  Macleans,  and  Mackinnons.  But 
all  is  quiet  about  their  graves ;  and  the  turbulent  chiefs 
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now  sleep  below^  in  that  peace  which,  when  lining,  they 
never  knew.  Macdonald  and  Maclean,  Macleod  and 
Mackinnon,  "  Worthye  Hector  and  Hercales,  Fortys 
Achill  and  strong  Sampsone,  Alexander  of  grit  nobilness, 
Meek  David,  and  foir  Absalome,  Hes  playit  thair  pairtis 
and  all  are  gone/'  We  were  also  much  amused  to  find 
here  that  singular  piece  of  superstitious  observance,  the 
Clachan  brath,  once  thought  peculiar  to  lona;  of  which 
no  other  tradition  exists  any  where  than  that  found 
among  the  natives  themselves,  and  to  which  antiquaries 
have  produced  no  parallel.  Here,  as  in  lona,  those 
fishermen  who  occasionally  landed/  probably  felt  it  their 
duty  to  preserve  or  renew  the  talismanic  stone ;  as  it  was 
not  probable  that  it  had  descended  from  the  time  of  Co- 
lumba  to  the  present  day.  My  boatmen,  in  turn,  contri- 
buted their  efforts  to  accelerate  its  destruction,  and,  with 
it,  that  of  ^^  the  g^eat  globe  itself,"  which  is  to  terminate 
at  the  same  period. 

From  the  number  and  nature  of  the  monuments,  it  is 
plain  that  this  must  have  been  a  place  of  great  sanctity ; 
and,  if  we  may  judge  from  that  testimony,  next  perhaps 
in  importance,  among  the  inner  islands,  to  lona  and 
Oransa:  a  circumstance  otherwise  rendered  probable  by 
the  extent  of  the  monastic  buildings.  That  it  should 
have  been  so  utterly  forgotten,  was  therefore  more  matter 
for  wonder.  As  it  bears  the  name  of  no  particular  Saint, 
among  the  few  persons  who  knew  of  its  existence,  it  was 
probably  an  establishment  dependant  on  lona,  'as  the 
greatest  number  of  those  of  the  Western  Islands  were. 

Garveloch,  like  Uachanu,  ia  disposed  in  a  number  of 
small  valleys,  separated  by  ridges  of  rock;  but  even 
more  picturesque  and  intricate,  as  well  as  of  considerably* 
greater  variety  and  extent.  Indeed  there  are  none  of  the 
Western  Islands  which  can  compete  with  these  for  beauty 
in  so  small  a  space[:  which,  I  ought  rather  to  say,  can 
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eofilpare  with  tftcm  it  all.  Galyp^  herself  mighl  bare 
exehinged  her  ddmdhis  for  the  Oarrelocb.  If  ever  I 
lodged  to  ^sesfc  ah  island,  if  was  herew  The  view  frotti 
the  liuinmit  is  yaricniSy  magnifioent,  and  extcfnslvcf;  the 
hdgbt  appedrhi^  to  bfe  about  7C0  feet.  To  the  nofrth^  lay 
thelodg  range  of  dark  abrupt  cliffs  li^hicb  forms  the  sohth- 
er^  drareof  Mull,  behind  whiibh  arose  its  blue  mountains 
fn  d  waited  grdup ;  the  sharp  peak*  of  Ben  Morel  low'ering^ 
abo«^  fbdm,  arid  arresting  the  flight  of  some  ligfat'clouds 
wbiob  ihesdn  now  began  tc  gild  with  its  decHriing  rays. 
To  the  southward  arose  Scatba,  like  a  huge  mountairi^ 
froik  flwB  sea ;  the  long  line  of  Jura  stretchihg  away  ftoih 
itin'mcsty  pet^pective,  while,  hi  the  distant  haze  of  the 
hbtiioui  Coloilsa  y^ns  fast  fading  a^ay.  Distant  as 
GiUffvelpoh  had  appeared  to  us  in  the  morning,  its  elera- 
tion  liaw  comma^d^d'  a  view,  distitt<$t  fis  it  seemed  neai^, 
erf  all  the  giiitdring  channels  Ivbich  intersect  and  dltide 
the  intricate  group  of  rocks  and  islands^  of  the  Argyllshire 
codst^  while  Ihe  niagnificentBayof  Oban  was  spread  out 
asittamap:  the  white  sails  of  inftmnerabl^  bo^ts  ahd 
Tesielsy  giTtng  lifecmd  intei^est  to  a  sderie  which  was  here 
terminated  by  fhe  l^y  peiiks  df  Ornachan  and  tbcf  pro- 
IdngcNl  range  of  the  hills  of  Glenco,  stretching  far  away 
till  Jihey  were!  lost  to  the  eye.  The  high  atid  abrupt  side 
of  these  islands  is  a  continued  mass  of  marble,  presenting 
great  di^entity  of  character,  and  containing  breccias  not 
less  Ornamental  thaii  many  of  those  of  Italy,  so  inuch  es- 
teemed. But  there  iras  nd  time  to  indulge  in  matters  of 
this  nature :  the  last  rays  of  the  siin  began  now  to  glance 
on  the  tops  of  the  green  waves,  and  warned  us  to  depart' 
from  ti  coast  on  which  it  was  not  safe  to  remain  a  night  in 
this  precarious  climate  and  season.  We  left  it  with  re- 
gfct,  and,  hoisting  our  sail  to  the  breeze,  bore  away  for 
the  main  land. 

But  evening  hastened  on  faster  than  our  boat;  and  as 
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l&e  grey  shadows  fell  roatid  us,  the  breeze  fell  with  them* 
There  was  nothing  left  for  us,  but  to  pull  stoutly  for  the 
land  while  it  was  yet  risible ;  as  although  I  had  a  pocket 
compass,  it  could  be  of  little  use  without  light;  and,  to 
be  engaged  among  the  intricate  tides  and  rocks  of  this 
coa^t  in  the  darkness  of  a  moonless  night,  was  no  pleasing 
prospect.  Erery  fresh  shadow,  as  it  descended  oa  the 
darkening  mountains,  deceired  us  with  the  hope  that  we 
were  nearing  the  shore ;  but  after  pulling  for  four  hard 
hours,  it  seemed  yet  to  fly  from  us;  while  the  melan« 
choly  silence  of  the  wide  abd  vacant  expanse  around, 
interrupted  only  by  the  hiss  of  the  water  as  it  rushed  past 
our  bows,  or  by  the  dreary  sound  of  the  cold  night  wind 
that  was  beginning  to  blow  in  fits  from  the  land,  g^are  us 
the  prospect  of  passing  the  night  at  sea,  weary,  cold,  and 
hungry.  At  length  a  dari&  line  appeared  in  the  horizon, 
as  if  to  cheer  us,  and,  after  another  hour,  we  recognised 
the  high  cliffs  of  SeiL  It  was  now  so  dark^  that  where 
the  shadows  of  the  high  cliffs  fell  on  the  water,  we  could 
no  longer  distinguish  sea  from  land ;  and  in  no  long  time 
we  struck  ^he  ground  and  found  ourselves  in  a  laby- 
rinth, surrounded  by  rocks  and  islands,  out  of  whidi  we 
scarcely  knew  how  to  extricate  ourselves.  As  usual,  it 
beciune  the  task  of  the  unfortunate  helmsman  to  disen- 
gage the  boat  from  this  dilemma,  and  to  steer  for  the 
anchorage  at  Kerrera,  if  that  could  be  found.  After 
much  comparison  of  objects  far  and  near,  as  little  dis- 
tinguishable as  they  were  visible,  I  discovered  Inish 
Capel,  and  thus  we  at  last  entered  the  mouth  of  this 
oarrow  strait ;  where,  from  the  height  of  the  land  on  each 
side,  all  was  black  as  night.  Long  we  yet  had  to  row, 
and  often  we  ran  aground  among  the,  invisible  rocks,  as  if 
working  our  blind  way  through  a  cavern.  At  length  a 
g-limmering  light  ap|>eared  at  a  distance,  like  the  feeblest 
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of  stars  ^  b«l  wmij  a  time  it  was  lost  and  reetf^^eAngBm^ 
m  some  diff  or  promontory  iuterventdf  laO  at  tragA  ihe 
weleome  wavering*  of  the  lanterH  as  it  nxnmg  kv  the 
breeze,  shamed  thai  we  were  approaching  the  end  oC  our 
loag  and  laborious  day.  We  ram  under  the  dark  stem  of 
a  vessel  at  two  in  the  momisg,  as,  for  the  Seconal  time,  she 
lay  in  the  harbour  of  tbe  Horse-shoe  under  the  shadow  of 
the  high  cliffs;  and  heard  the  centry's  welcome  bail, 
that  assttted  as  we  had  at  length  reached  our  own  home, 
after  an  almost  unceoring  row  of  twenty  hours ;  and,  ter- 
riUe  to  relate,  O  honest  Jack  Falstaff,  without  one  penny- 
worth of  bvead  or  one  drop  of  whisky  to  M  these  acres  of 
tolt  water. 

This  is  not  hcdiday  work.  It  is  very  easy  to  imagine 
beautiful  islaads,,  and  calm  seas,  and  vernal  airs,  and 
bright  skies,  and  gallant  boats;  to  fency  the  gliding  keel 
and  the  chearful  sound  of  the  feathered  oar,  or  to  figure 
to  yourself  the  white  sail  spread  to  the  breeze,  and  the 
lively  bark  careering  over  the  green  waves.  But  he  who 
embarks  here,  on  the  smooth  surface  of  the  sunmier  sea, 
will  often  meet  tbe  threatened  fete-  ^  Emma.  If  youth 
is  a,t  the  prow,  there  is  commonly  a  good  deal  of  trouble 
at  the  helm :  there  is  a  behind  in  the  scenes,  a  seamy 
side,  which  you  will  do  well  ta  examine  before  you  en- 
gage in  the  same  venture.  The  seas  of  the  Western  Isles 
are  not  much  like  tbe  smooth  bosom  of  the  sih-er  Thames ; 
but  there  are  other  matters  too,  that  must  be  placed  in  tbe 
equation  of  pleasure ;  quantities  on  the  negative  side. 
**  Cur  quis  non  prandeat  hoc  est.''  But  those  vile  tides, 
which  care  for  no  one,  would  not  even  allow  me  to  sleep. 
In  little  more  than  an  hour  they  were  come  again,  and  at 
four  in  the  morniug,  not  half  awake,  I  was  f^in  roused 
by  the  ciy  of  tbe  watch,  *^  haul  up  the  boat  along  side ; 
step  tbe  mast."    It  was  necessary  tb  embark  again,  or 
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not  at  all :  to  examine  the  strait  of  Kerrera  by  day-light^ 
and  to  enter  Loch  Feochan:  or,  like  the  ^<  wise  men  of 
Londony"  to  "  leave  it  undone/'  So  it  was,  many  a  time 
before  and  after :  and  as  I  did  not  go  to  the  Western 
Islands  to  sleep,  so  it  was«  The  starboard  watch  and  the 
larboard  watch,  had  the  best  of  it ;'  to  the  unfortunate 
geologist,  all  watches  were  alike*  Indeed,  had  he  not 
often  watched  and  waked  when  others  slept,  not  like  the 
gf^alemoA  a(  the  h0lm  of  the  State,  if  ha  doit  figuratively 
h/c^  ifouM  often  have  had  bfit  a  Flemisli  account  to  give  of 
liiwy  matters,  Whea  the  tid^  chose  to  wait,  the  winds 
4i4  not:  andmatty  a  iaj  and  many  ^  iiigjht,  4^y  and 
ught  both,  have  I  si^t  on  the  top  of  tbye  ceupaaiMit  wate|i<- 
ing  ^veiy  creek  md  h^^wilmdt  and  maoy  a  tinke  kave  I 
bectn  diilig«4  to  beave  t#  and  bau)  up^  the  boat^  and  to  em- 
bark in  chase  of  som^  object  on  shore,  w^ea  I  w€iold 
i^e^f  have  bee»  snaring  i^  my  little  birtb*  Oftaip  was 
I  ip^aed  IQ  sc^;  ^<  who  ^  be,  with  voice  imbleat,  thaC 
i^»  me  from  the  bed  of  rest^-^let  me,  lei;  me,  sleep 
agaJA^"  Only,  remember  Aat  whenever  yeu  undertake 
the  same  campaign,  you  vmsA  \wrm  tbe^  art  of  ^k^ing 
jfttiekly ;  a«^,tif  that  cannot  be,  why  them  you  onist  make 
up  for  it  wheii  you  get  homf ,  and  sleep  dauble  tides*  At 
aoy  rate,  you  irill  Uve  ajl  the  longer  for  it:  feralthougk 
:wf^  Cfumot  jidd  to  the  number  of  our  daya^.  it  is  veiy  cer- 
Jkmk  that  we  eas^  add  lo  die  length  i>f  tbem,  .Quanta 
naebDs  bora»  se  duerme^  tanle  maa  se  vive. 
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KERRERA,    OBAN,    DUNOLLT,    DUNSTAFFNAGE, 
LOCH    ETIVE. 

The  narrowness  of  the  strait  which  separates  Kerrera 
from  the  mainland,  renders  this  navigation  rather  pleas- 
ing, if  not  very  picturesque ;  though  as  the  land  is,  on  each 
side,  bold,  and  often  rises  into  high  and  perpendicular 
difis,  it  presents  some  scenes  not  deficient  in  interest. 
The  distance  from  shore  to  shore  is  about  half  a  inUe ; 
and  Kerrera  being  about  four  miles  long,  this  passage  is, 
from  its  narrowness  as  well  as  its  length,  amusing,  parti- 
cularly if  there  is  any  trouble  in  beating  to  windward. 
Loch  Feochan  is  almost  without  beauty,  as  the  land  has 
no  marked  features.  The  narrowness  and  the  chariacter 
of  the  entrance  give  hopes  that  are  soon  disappointed. 

The 'breadth  of  Kerrera  is  two  miles ;  but,  excepting 
on  its  shores,  it  has  no  features  of  any  kind  to  attract 
attention,  unless  it  be  the  inequality  and  confusion  of 
the  surfiftce,  which  is  extreme.  Not  only  is  there  nothing 
like  level  ground,  but  the  hilly  parts  are  so  steep  and 
frequent,  the  valleys  so  deep,  and  the  whole  so  uiler- 
mixed,  that  the  toil  of  walking  over  it  is  incredible. 
Its  want  of  beauty  is  however  much  recompensed  by  the 
noble  prospects  which  it  affords  of  the  Bay  of  Oban,  and 
of  that  magnificent  range  of  mountains  which  encloses 
the  Linnhe  Loch,  with  all  the  islands  that  are  scattered 
about  this  variegfated  sea.  But,  in  the  general  features, 
these  so  nearly  resemble  the  views  from  Lismore,  that  I 
need  not  notice  them  here. 
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The  Aoathem  shore  of  this  island,  however,  affords 
CM  rery  wild  aiid  picturesque  scene,  of  which  Gylen 
Castle  forms  the  chief  object*  On  the  margin  of  a  hi^h 
cliff  impending  over  the  sea,  is  perched  this  tall  grey 
tower ;  the  whole  bay,  rude  with  rocks  and  cliffs,  pre- 
senting no  traces  of  land  or  of  verdure ;  appearing  as  if 
it  had,  for  uncounted  ages,  braved  the  fury  of  the  waves 
that  break  in  foam  over  the  who^le  breadth  6f  th^  inlet 
and  far  out  to  sea.  A  scene  more  savage  and  desolate, 
and  more  in  character  with  the  deserted  and  melancholy 
ait  of  this  solitary  dwelling  that  «eems  to  shun  all  the 
haunts  of  man,  is  not  easily  Conceived.  This  castle  must 
havebdonged.to  the  Macdougalls;  as  it  is  of  a  date  at 
least  equal  to  DunoUy,  and  to  the  times  when  thii^ 
family  were  Lords' of  Lorn. 

It  was  in  Kerrera  that  Alexander  the  second  died, 
when  preparing  to  invade  the  Western  Islands,  then 
under  the  supreme  dominion  of  Norway  andofHaco; 
The  tale  has  something  of  the  superstition  of  the  times; 
wben  there  Was  a  solution  for  every  dream,^  and  when 
not  an  owl  could  scream  or  a  rat  scratch  behind  th<^ 
arras,  but  it  was  a  warning  from  the  land  of  shadows. 
As  His  Majesty  lay  in  his  bed,  there  appeared  to  him 
three  men ;  one  of  them  dressed  in  rojral  garments,  with  a 
red  face,  squinting  eyes,  and  a  terrible  aspect,  the  second 
b^Bg  very  young  and  beautiful,  with  a  costly  dress,  dnd 
the  third  of  a  larger  stature  than  either,  arid  of  a  stifl 
fiercar  couiiteiiance  than  the  fii«t.  The  last  personage 
demanded  of  him  whether  he  meant  to  subdue  the 
iskmds,  and  on  receiving  his  assent,  advised  him  to  iretuin 
home;:  whidi  warning  he  havikig  neglected,  died,  the 
tfatee  persons  were  supposed  to  be  St.  Olave,  St.  Magnus, 
and  8U  Columba;  although  what  interest  the  Ititter  could 
have  in  taking  partwith  the  two  Norwegian  saints,  does 
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tfot  q>peir  I  m  Ihd  piifilicdl  invaden  of  that  omntrf  had 
been  «arly  and  bitter  aneniea  io  his  jnooMtery«  Aki* 
aader  ivtta  buried  at  Mekoset  a  pmof  ihal  losa  bad  a^^y 
thea  at  aay  rat^,  that  repntalion  as  Ae  burial  plice 
of  kings  ifliich  il  has  b^OD  said  to  hare  possessed  is  the 
earlier  ^tges  of  the  Soottisb  Monarchy  9  as  ks  proximi^ 
to  Kerretoamasl  iiate  rendered  it  peonliarly  convenient* 
Alexander  had  attempted  to  faofilitato  his  opeiiUsoaa 
against  Norway,  by  sediMJDg  from  their  allegianee  son^ 
of  those  chiefey  often  caUed  Lords  and  Kings  of  die 
Islea,  (terms  which  have  produced  riiuoh  confiisieli  hi  the 
insular  history^  who  held  lands  and  govemmente,  SMit 
lonly  linder  that  erowni  but  g^eliersny,  as  it  wouM  Jippfiar» 
under  the  Kings  of  Mana  also,  as  l!heir  hnmediate  lieule- 
nants  or  viceroys.  Here,  John^  tlie  son  of  ]>uoean,iiiiet 
the  Ki^,  but  refused  ti>  deliver  up,  as  he  was  required, 
Caimbtti;gfa  and  otlm*  places,  as  I  netioed  an  a  foMsr 
oecasioa :  the  propositi,  «^  Alexander's  part,  seeming  ^o 
have  been,  that  he  should  hold,  •eolhor  these,  or.asMe 
eqaivalent,  under  the  Scottish  Gnown.  What  the  oltawite 
result  of  these  negotiations  wm^  Ja  selait6d  in  Ihe  Histoiy 
of  the  Isles. 

There  is  a  diort  ferry  ftooi  this  island,  though  an  indi- 
rect one,  t9  Oban;  conslitutinfir  %  |»rt  of  the  grsai^ 
leri^  to  MuU)  and  Iberofore  well  known  to  sdl  tenrirts. 
As  to  Oiwk  itsd^  it  is  nearly  as  iiMMiliar  now  as 
Lendon;  and  it  eannot  feil  io  be  very  far  adi^nced  ia 
civili»tioi:^  when  I  fiNind  a  Highland  tkinian  msUi^r 
kaleidoscopes,  at  a  lime  whan  they  bad  scuroely  faecai  ia 
month  before  the  pidbilic.  This  little  town  is  treat;  and 
if  it  has  nt)t  thdvea  much  siftce  ks  Arat  eredion,  it  has  si 
^least  diooe  $dl  (that,  reasonable  men  tcouM  h«f«  expeoted. 
Jt  adds  much  to  the  Jife  and  interest  of  this  country^  ab 
do  the  shipping  and  boats  of  various  fctads  whidb  am  io 
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Hften  Mi  ftodior  iu  Its  htty,  Tbefe  t%»,  of  ooume^  h^  iMtk 
^mj^oymefU  £w  ike  pe^b  biit4«  ftshJngf*  y^^^«b# 
isaUying  pmot  of  t  ^wsid^rable,  if  a  fcaflti^r^  ^tract  tif 
impEOF^  oonalrjTt  dod  of  nmeb  faiatiiog  on  a  l^ger  jsk^0 
4lmi  18  usual  in  tbe  Higblrads,  it  also  finf[$  swiefeiBtiloy^ 
m^itt,  JQ  Ibe  ordinary  p^lty  traded  of  coua^y  yiUag^ 
and  ia  ab^Jceepiag. 

The  fiurxoanding  .canntry  is.roefcy  nad  4'U(de#  IriAoitf 
lieauty;  butlhesoil^  of  tcsaip,  is  fertile,  mh&^itT  Ikem 
fa  one.  .Em^ltab  tcaveliers,  who  are  aappoaed  to  be  on 
Ibe  search  /fer  ivoMlerSy  are  sboWQ  a  caY«  coataiiiiog 
Ixnes,  iwibich  is  as  little  aji  dbject  of  curioaity  as  aajr 
tfaiMg  can  irell  be«  Traditioa  says  of  it,  that,  a  huridiw^ 
and  fifty  yieats  ago,  a  native  wfao  bad  formed. some j^e^enit- 
lamd  against  the  lowai,  (whicb,  by  the  way,  urns  m^  tb^a 
•n  leicisteRoe,)  ivtent  io  Ireland,  .and  brought  faaeb  <wttb 
inmaparty  to  destroy  it.  On  lUs,  Ibe  inbfibitants  col*- 
lected,  seized  the  vessel,  andjsbiit  up  the  people  iu  tWft 
<»ine,  where  they  died  of  the  pls^ue  whiefa  they  had 
bvougbt  widi  tbern*  Smch  are  die  tales  wbich  sowe 
&Ukig  igiiide  iowesdBf  ibecaase  be  thinks  it  necessary  to 
aiqr  aometUng  in  the  way. of  Jus  trade ;  and  aodi  tfdes,  a 
JittleTuated  by  age,  become  dignified  with  the  name^ 
4raditiMi  s  it  is  fortunaite  witeai  they  do  net  become  matters 
of  history  too,  like  the  Fisien  of  the  tfanee  satnts. 

The  suMt  inteneslikig  objiect  near  Oban,  is  the  oMlfe 
of  DiNKdly,  propeiiy.  Dun  01af«,  named. fvotn  an  .eaily 
^deseendant  ^of  Soinerlid;  the  chief  residence  of  the 
Maedongalls,  Lords  s£  Lorn,  and  still  appertaining  to  a 
family  which,  lOwing  to  a  succession  of  calamkies,  feU 
<ftom  the  big^  eferation  on  which,  as  the  direct  descend- 
fiAt  of  Someiiid,  it  liad  been  placed  together  with  the 
Lord  of  the  Ides.  Soeh  part  of  tbe  history  of  diis 
£lmily  asis  neoese^ry,  ^11  bo  found  elsewhere;  ond  I 
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need  only  now  remark,  that  after  the  losses,  defei^,  and 
forfeitures,  which  it  experienced  in  consequence  of  the 
Bruce  and  Baliol  contests,  this  caibtle  dtill  remained  to  it. 
In  1715,  however,  this  estate  was  forfeited,  but  was  after- 
wards restored :  this  chief  having  remained  quiet  during 
the  troubles  of  1745,  and  thus  regaining  bis  property 
while  many  of  his  fraternity  lost  theirs.  Dunolly  Castle 
is  riendered  picturesque,  more  by  the  form  and  elevation 
of  the  knoil  on  which  it  stands,  than  by  any  thing  in  its 
own  architecture,  which  is  rude  without  magnificence  of 
style  or  dimension.  As  an  ancient  dwelling,  the  extent 
has  not  been  inconsiderable.  A  rivulet  and  some  trees 
on  the  liand  side,  confer  on  it  a  degree  of  beauty  that 
would,  even  now,  make  it  a  desirable  residence;  and 
the  views  from  it,  like  those  from  Kerrera  and  Lnsmore, 
are  extremely  beautiful.  Being  constituted  by  the  same 
features,  though  somewhat  differently  arranged,  they 
require  no  particular  notice. 

The  rocks  in  this  vicinity  are  chiefly  of  trap;  pre- 
senting endless  varieties,  and,  among  the  rest,  one  which 
seems  always  to  have  peculiar  charms  for  ordinary  spec- 
tators, namely,  pudding  stone.  This  same  rod:  is  also 
found  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  watery  in  Appin;  where 
it  is  equally  a  subject  of  much  wonder.  Unfortunately, 
I  cannot  explain  why,  unless  it  is  from  some  latent  and 
hankering  regard  which  an  Engliishman  feels  towards 
plum-pudding:  such  are  the  misfortunes  of  ignorance. 
If  I  ever  did  wonder  at  it  like  my  neighbours,  I  have 
found  so  many  more  wonderful  things  to  wonder  at  since, 
that  I  have  forgotten  my  first  astonishment. . 

Dunstaffhage  bears  a  most  attractive  name,  even  to 
th6se  who  knpw  no  more  of  Scottish  faidtory  and  antiquities 
than  what  they  have  learnt  from  the  Verger  of  West- 
minster Abbey.    Every  tour  book  records  the  echo  of 
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DoMteffiif^  Chapel ;  thcf  Queen  of  Pttriey  is  nowhere 
ninchmdreAuned:  and  thoeewhogofroMtiieeait,  the  West, 
the  north,  and  the  south,  to  the  Htghlands,  because  other 
people  hare  gone  before  diem,  or  for  any  otiher  reason 
why,  all  flock  hither  to  ask  silly  questions  from  a  bare 
wall  which  they  might  find  much  nearer  home.  The 
nymph  who  Utcs  unseen,  appears  an  object  of  unquench- 
aMe  attraction  to  the  class  that  delights  in  caves  and 
waterfiiUs.  It  requires  littfe  metaphysics  to  explain  thb^ 
but  I  have  no  time  now  for  a  metaphysical  dissertation^ 
At  the  moment  I  ent^^  the  building,  I  put  my  ^t  on 
the  name  c(  W.  Bain*  Why  does  the  grare  of  an  enemy 
contey  a  feeling  of  pain,  often  greater  than  that  of  a 
friend:  but  every  one  can  answer  that.  Poor  Bain;  I 
had  long  forgotten  the  injury  and  die  anger  too:  but  the 
cold  stone  Which  covered  die  ponderous  carcase  by  whidi 
I  had  suffered,  and  which,  doubdess,  you  well  remember, 
struck  a  reprimand  for  having  indulged  the  latter,  though 
but  for  one  short  day.  A  truce  with  sentiment;  and  in 
die  chapel  there  is  little,  to  interest  an  antiquary.  It  is 
a  modem  building:  of  the  year  1740;  but  is  in  a  Gothic 
style,  having  lancet  windows  within,  separated  by  pillars* 
Those  who  only  see  Dunstafinage  Castle  by  approach- 
ing it  from  the  land,  will  find  nothing  picturesque  or  in- 
teresting in  its  appearance:  it  is  n  heavy  square  mass,  on 
a  bare  and  ugly  shore.  But  it  is  far  otherwise  fit)m  sea; 
making  us  even  wonder  how  the  same  object  should  ap- 
pear under  such  differences,  from  so  trifling  a  change  in 
the  points  of  view.  But  the  effect  is  produced  chiefly  by 
the  rock,  on  which  it  stands  on.  that  side,  so  as,  in  a  certain 
sense,  to  overhang  the  water.  On  the  land  side,  its  aspsect 
is  mean;  and  as  a  defence,  it  appears  feeble;  but,  to- 
wards the  sea,  it  carries  with  it  that  air  of  rude  strength 
and  jmnance  which  leads  us  back  to  the  ages  of  Highland 
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and  feudal  iidepeiideiioe.  The  date  ot  ^Ae  piMent 
JnuMkig  deet  net  «pfear  lo  lunne  been  esoerlaiiied^  Init 
itie  iietdistaQt.  The  Dwettfffmge <yr moieiit  Soettkh 
Uags,  li^ee  new  tonly  m  tlMiibtones and  vonnuiees  mhiA 
veeoid  AeeajpenewigeB^  It  is  peobably  lilde  older  lim 
Ae  period  iat  wbicb  it  eeeeiFed  jle  battlemeMts  from 
Alexander  Mae  OeugaH  Lord  of  AngylU  ^iMi  was  jn 
1807;:  and  indeed  there  as  mudi  werk  aheut  it  whidh 
Aonld  ;besperiLiepen  a  later  date*  It  is  avqaare^wMi 
inieeoal  aided  of  ^SSw  99  fiset,  tiairing4hree  iioaad  t<f9^&n 
at  ae many  4N^6a,(one  of  whiob  petfectsiinr  iMjyond  die 
coriaiiis.  There  ii  an  exAeraal  staivcaee^and  uritbiQ  the 
eotorty  n  boose,  maw  inhabited  by  a  small  i&nnen  Two 
brass  guns  <remainiromf«mier  times':  but  ^not  from  «hose 
ef  Klinf  Eivea.  Though  fHTBtrate  property,  it  retains,  like 
many  other  Soettiirfi  eastle%  the  ihononvsof  fioyalty ;  the 
J}wlk»  ef  Argyll  being  iiereditary  keeper.  <0f  its  real 
history,  Ibeve  iu  dittie  known  bat  that  it  was  inhabited 
by  the  Lords  ef  Ai^ll  down  to  1455,  that  >it  ims  be- 
sieged, taiBei^  and  garrisoned  by  Sruee  after  the  defeat 
of  Jebn  Lend  of  liOtmia  the  pass  ef  Leofa  A««r<B,aQd  that 
James  Earl  of  Dongias  here  joined  Donald  Lord  of  the 
Isles,  and  indneed  >him  to  take  arms  against  James  the 
second. 

The  fiolatioas  bfetory  4»  maeh  mere  amoiE^ing.  In  the 
first  f^laee  it  iras  baAt  by  Ewen  the*first,  ^e  was  con- 
temporary wildk  Julras  Gsesar-;  heBOOferwerd,  and  long 
after,  being  the  palace  of  the  'Eangs  of  Seofland ;  that 
in,  ti4ien  Scotland,  as  Scotland,  bad  neMber  king  nor 
pailac4».  Those  who  take  fire  at  Ae  rery  suggestion  of 
a  doabt  ^respecting  this  ancient  kingdom,  nre  ef  naity 
angi^  at  the  inffidels  irbo  do  not  believse  ibat  d  work  of 
thetweHyi  and  thirteenth  t^ntury  was  not  in  existence 
befi^e  ibe  <fo8t.    But  when  Berigoninm  was  a  capital 
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tjiy  fmiMicd  wriA  wMar  pipe%  irliM  InwfAmhy  dbove 
a  great  trade  with  SpM,  itti  itImb  the  Bif^ktmdk  Iwd 
•a  mimnibjr^  DoHtaioNii^  nigbt  kvfe  Immi  lii^  ipalace 
dTKiDg  Ewea  wmA  hit  fellaircfv.  It  is  iodeed  wcriltge 
ib»d«Qbt;  «aiee  tmrentf  er  thirty  kings  warn  Imriad  bmrt ; 
<aH  those  Meediof  the  eaiiier  breed  irhoeorid  he  foiittd 
vAer  dwy  waits  ideal,  «Mlwheireve  not  buried  im  inm. 
Sb  oonfoimd  all  the  unbdierem,  I  atost  gtre  a  Aw>of 
tAeir  luwias;  shkL,  sAer  Ewen  the  fisst»lhere«re  the  M- 
iowiag.  Omus,  who  is  <he  thnteeBth  Kiag  of  Scodtad, 
tfaea  Svrra  the  secoad,  'Ederas,  Siren  the  tUrd,  Malel- 
kmas,  CuraelaeiiSy  Coribved  the  list,  Coribred  Ae  aeecmd, 
Lythacus,  M ogalhas  Connis,  Bthedkis  lbs  firel»  fislrarf, 
Deasid  the  fimt,  EthediM  the  ascead,  iEndooas,  Damid 
the  aeeaad,  Crathslii^luis,  AmgumBamm^  whe  is  the  iUittf- 
•eigblli  in  sacGMaioa,  sad  Fethefaaacfaus.  If  tbaae  mte 
not  coarraMiag  proofs,  where  ean  wesatk^lheiiHisrwibat 
apewelotbelieve. 

But  Danstaihage  has  o<&er  eWdeme  of  its  rmgal 
antiqnity  and  ckuan,  ia  ^le  firtal  stone,  ihe  history  of 
of  which  is,  at  ^he  sameftime,  invohned  in  a  rery  agree- 
able  <ribscnri^.  Aaioagtbese  tales,  -mm  Jieed  not  mooh 
«€are  where  we  lihoose ;  bat  it  will  be  as  weil  4o  see^ra^ 
what  Monipeaaiesays ;  foeoaase  we  hare,  in  him,  the  tnae 
and  ancontroTertibie  iastory  c€the  origin  endfoundatioii 
^Ae  Seottish  people  and  Ae  Scottish  aionarthy« 

Fergus,  the  ^fiffst  king  of  the  Scots,  sen  to  F>erquhattl 
kiag  ef  Irelaad,'was  «rowned-inth^  fatal  ^  marirfe''  chair, 
which  he  ft^roaght  with  hiai  lo  establish  his  reign  in 
Scotland,  laccerdiagta  the  waeles^  the  <Gods.  The  date 
•fthis  ereatis^Sd  A.(C. :  bat,after'ail,  k  is  better  to  begia 
tat  the  begiaaiag*  if  we  do  aiot  believe  oapsel^«s,  it  is 
worth  ^oar  while  to  know  what  >our  ancestors  did ;  and  niy 
.  anther,  Monipennie,  wrote  in  16IS.  Who  was  the  origtaal 
Wentmr  of  ^is  hhiteiy,  is  of  little  mooMnt;  4>at  it  is 
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cberacterkitie  en&ugh  of  the  ages  that  prodaced  ValeDtine 
and  Orson  and  the  rest  of  that  tribe. 

^  Gathelas,  the  son  of  Cecrops  king  of  Athens/'  made 
many  inyasions  into  Macedonia  and  Achaia;  and,  nnable 
« to  suffer  correction/'  {being  beaten  donbtless,)  entered, 
with  his  Greeks  into  the  service  of  Pharaoh  king  of  Egypt^ 
and  insisted  him  in  his  wars  on  the  (Ethiopians^  who  were 
accordingly  vanqnished;  their  principal -<*  citie  called 
Meroe/' being  taken.  ^  Being  a  lustie  person,  strong  of 
bodie,  and  of  a  great  spirit,"  he  obtained  fatour  in  the 
ey^  of  Pharaoh  and  of  his  daughter  Scota,  obtaining  the 
lady  in  marriage.  This  Pharaoh  died,  and  was  succeeded 
by  him  who  oppressed  the  Israelites:  so  much  for  the 
chronology  ofthese  events.  In  a  conference  with  Moses, 
whom  however  he  does  not  appear  to  have  implicitly 
tmsted,  since  he  also  consulted  the  Egyptian  oratl^, 
GaAelus  wai^  informed  of  the  impending  plagues,  and, 
desirous  to  get  out  of  the  way,  embarked  with  his  valiant 
Greeks,  with  many  Egyptians,  and  his  wife  Scbta,  ^<.  from 
the  river  Nilus,  in  the  year  of  the  world  2453."  "  After 
long  saylingapd travel!,  he  arrived  at  the  landof  Numidia," 
and  at  lebgth,  passing  the  straits,  landed  in  a  **  part  of 
SplBime  called  Lusitania,"  which  henceforward  assumed 
die  name  ofTort  Grathel,  by  corruption  Portingale.  The 
etymology  is  worthy  of  the  rest  of  the  story. 

In  this  Porthingall  orPortingale,  he  was  obliged  to  beat 
the  inhabitants,  after  which  he,'  somewhat  awkwardly 
for  the  geography  of  Spain,  built  **  Barsolpna."  After  thiat, 
he  built  Compostella,  where  he  ^  reigned  with  princely 
dignitie,  and  instituted  lawes,  and  named  his  people 
Scottes,"  after  his  wife,  who  had  **  borne  him  two  sonnes, 
twinnes,  Hiber  and  Himecus."  *^  He  brought  with  him 
from  Egypt,  the  fatall  marble  ehayre,  which  was  trans- 
ported to  Ireland  and  to  Albion." 

This  event  happened  in  the  following  manner.  ^VSk- 
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liDg  in  his  marble  chayre/'  he  began  one  day  tOfConsider 
that  his  popolation  was  getting  on  in  the  geometrical 
ratio,  and  being  informed  that  there  was  an  **  isle  opposite 
to  Spaine,  in  the  north,  which  a  mde  people  inhabited, 
having  ndther  lawes  nor  manners,"  he  fitted  oat  an  ex- 
pedition, of  which  Hiber  was  made  admiral.  On  the 
fifth  day,  he  landed  in  Ireland,  whidi  thus  became  called 
Hibemia;  where,  by  a  dae  mixture  of  force  and  policy^ 
he  acquired  the  dominion  of  the  country.  After  this  he 
returned  to  Spain,  performing  there  sundry  warlike  feats, 
in  which  we  are  not  concerned,  and  leaving  his  brother 
Himecus  king  of  Ireland.  But,  in  no  long  time,  the  in- 
vaders and  the  invaded  began  to  quarrel;  and  after 
much  change  of  fortune,  the  Scots  were  compelled  to 
send. to  Metellius,  the  king  of  their  nation  in  Spain,,  for 
support  and  assistance.  Accordingly,  this  king  sent  his 
three  sons,  Hermoneus,  Ptolomeus,  and-Hibert,  with^an 
army,  to  Ireland,  where  they  succeeded  in  bringing  the 
inhabitants  again  under  subjection.  Hermoneus,  return- 
ing to  Spain,  left  his  two  brothers  in  charge  of  the  coun- 
try, .where  they  instituted  laws,  together  with  the  Egyp- 
tian worship,  causing  the  country  to  flourish  in  all  man- 
ner **  of  felicitie,  peace,  and  riches.^'  But,  as  ^<  prosperitie 
engendereth  evil  manners,"  the  Irish  began  to  fight 
with  each  other  after  the  death  of  these  two  kings;  until 
they  became  at  length  reconciled  under  Simon  Arek, 
who  was  imported  from  the  original  breed  in  Spain 
for  the  purpose  of  governing  them;  ^^  his  name  being 
esteemed  verie  fortunate  in  those  dayes."  Simon  was 
crowned'  in  the  marble  chayre,  anno  651,  A.  C.  and  was 
succeeded  by  a  race  of  kings,  of  whom  Rothesay  first 
brought  the  Scots  into  Albion,  anno  435,  A.  C.  The 
Hebrides  were  named  after  Hiber,  (more  etymology); 
and  Argyll,  where  they  first  settled,  was  so  named  from 
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Gatbeliis,  Ard  gael.  Mnek  figbdiig  tben  took  place  be- 
tw^n  the  Picto  eimi  Seols :  asd  FerqiMtfd  Imog  put  mM€^ 
a  rage  by  tbe  defeal  of  bis  frietKfe,  seact  bit  san  Farg^^ 
wilb  Ibe  ^*  HiarUe  ebayre/'  to  Argyll  wbtre  be  made'^  a 
large  oration^  and  accepdable  speech/'  and  Ibaa  foinidecl 
Ae  SiMtisb  manarcby. 

I  have  suggested  ekefwbeve^  lliat  Aa  mMEie^wbicb 
these  febulatiDg  authors  barre  adopted,  betii^  thdr  ori^ 
gtOr  appaeeatly  amaag^  Mduae  moidtar  piclkig^  vp^  at 
baaar^  9oose  raat  uaaiM  from  diffBteatr  somtms,  and 
febriealia^  otbeia  out  of  tbe  classical  languages*,  or,  in 
aatne.  eases^  adopting  them  from  ancient  histofyr  These 
akrae  i^bould  have  been  sufficient  la  betray  the  btstoriaBa 
and)  expose  the  fidlaoy  ar  falsehood  of  aueb  traditions; 
thi^ugb  they  seem  often  to  have  been  received  by  peiaona 
who  ou^bt  to  baYe  known  better*  as  well'  aa  by  tba 
iFuIgar  at  large.  Tbia  Mr.  Mianipcmiia*  who  is  bowerer 
rather  a  borrower  &an  an  in^rentor^  has  i eeorded  a  coIh 
lection  from  oMiny  sousces^  wbidi  is^  ravy  itistructis^e. 
GflthelttSi  as  a  sort  i^  dassic  biaseH*  may^  pass^  but 
Port-gathe^  and  Lusitan»y  thus  named  ia  the  third 
millaiium  of  die  irorU*  are  excellent.  Scota  ^ad  Hibef 
sland  in  tbenatureof  effect  for  cause :  Hermoneus  seems 
i»  biire  been  LatinHsed  from  the  Hermon  of  the  Psalms; 
^itd  aa  to  Wb&tiy.  be  is  a  modern  Norwegian  instead  of  an 
ancient  Egyptian.  So  is  Simon  Bt ek ;  but  how  he  has 
eoalvired  to  reti«ograde  3000  years,  Mr.  Montpennie  mast 
explain.    But  somewhat  too  much  of  tkis^ 

These  romances,  howemer,  carry  their  amusentent  witb 
tfaem ;  and  we  bare  no*  great  reason  txy  Suppose  that 
tiMy  were  very  sU^anaeusIy  believed  by  their  i^romuU 
gators,  or  by  those  to  whom  they  were  first  given^  any 
Qwre  than  that  Greece  or  Bome  believed  their  own  fabtes. 
In  aftordays,  antiquity  may  faaVe  lent  them  a  temporary 
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cftoae  ^  ^  good  deal  of  historical  irexatibn  ;  pattiettlarly 
alitor  having  been  disliUed  throogb  tbe  alembicof  George 
Baichaaaii,     It  ift  only,  howerer,  for  tmeh  peofde  aa 
Ritaon  to  be  enraged;  labourite,  as  he  seema  to  have 
done,  under  a  perpetual  blister*    Of  these  **  roniaBcee%'^ 
at  which  a  wise  man  should  only  smile,  this  nettlesome 
antiquary  says,  **  The  forgeries  of  Hector  Boece,  David 
Chalmers,  Greorg^  Buchanan,  Dempster,  Bvuce,  Bower, 
Lauder,  Macpbersoa  &c^  stemp  a  disgrace^" — and  so 
forth.    And  then  be  wittily  adds,  **  Why  the  Scottish 
literati  are  more  addicted  to  imposition  than  any  other 
country,  might  be  a  curious  subject  of  enquiry  fbr  their 
New  Royal  Society."     As  you  are   a  president  Sir 
Walter,  it  is  very  unkind  that  you  have  made  no  attempt 
to  solve  this  Ritsoniau  problem.    Scota  is  the  mother  oi 
the  Scots  just  as  Ceeaarea  is  Noah's  mece^  and  Qakithua 
the  father  of  the  Gauls,  and  Hispalus  of  the  Spaoiafda, 
and  Italus  of  the  Italians,  and  Bato  of  the  Dutch,  and 
Francio^of  the  French,  and  Brabo  of  the  Brabantors^ 
imd  Brute  of  the  Britons,  (though  he  bore  for  his  amup 
two  lions  combatant  in  a  field  gules),  and  Celtas  df  tb« 
Celts,  and  Romulus  of  the  Romans ;  or  as  Albania  gara 
her  name  to  Albion,  she  being  one  of  the  Dasaidea  wha 
came  over  to  Cornwall  to  lie  in  of  giants,  or,  if  you  pi^» 
fer  it,  as  our  island  was  named  after  Albioa,  a  son  of 
Neptune*   Why  should  we  quarrel  with  Boece  or  Fordun 
or  Monipennie  or  Buchanan,  when  Solinus  sends  UlyaK 
ses  to  Scotland,  and  some  one  else  tries  to  send  Pythago* 
wm^    AH  the  histories  are  of  much  the  same  value ;  Brute 
or  Itahis  or  Scota  or  Hispalus:  or  Romulus  himself:  and 
if  **  mister  ritson"  is  inclmed  to  quarrel,  why  wiU  he  not 
qpKurrel  with  Dionysias  of  HaMearnassua  at  onee :  and 
twenty  more,  Grreek  and  Romao,  instead  of  reserving  alir 
his  wrath  for  poor  Scotland. 
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Bnt  the  history  of  the  Stone  of  Danstaffnage,  real 
and  fictitioosy .  is  not.  without  its  interest*  The  most 
remote  part  of  this  is,  that  it  formed  Jacob's  pillow  when 
he  slept  in  the  plains  of  Luz.  This  event  is  recorded  in 
the  tablet  by-  which  Edward  accompanied  this  trophy 
when  he  brought  it  away. 

Si  quid  habent  veA  vel  chronica  cana  fidesre^ 
Clauditur  hac  cathedra  nobiiis  ifle  lapia^ 
A4  caput  eximius  Jacob  quondam  patriarcha 
Quern  posuit>  oernens  numina  mira  poH^  &c.  &c. 

But  as  I  cannot  afford  to  make  these  letters  a  repository 
of  quotations^  ^^  for  ever  pouring  out  of  one  vial  into 
another,"  I  must  refer  you  to  Scaliger  on  Eusebius, 
where  you  will  find  abundance  of  learning  on  the  subject 
of  Jacob's  stone ;  from  which,  had  I  been  as  cunning  as 
Sterne, — and  some  others,  Sir  Walter, — I  might  have  bor- 
rowed, and  thus  have  gained  a  reputation  for  profound  . 
knowledge;  as  that  learned  man's  writings  are  not  much 
thumbed  in  the  present  day.  From  Syria,  this  pillow  was 
brought  to  Egypt  by  Gathelus,  and  thence  carried  to 
Brigantia  in  Spain,  which  town  he  built.  Brigantia  is 
Compostella,  according  to  Francis  Tarapha;  it  is  Corunna, 
says  Florian  del  Campo,  and,  according  to  Mariana,  it  is 
Betansos.  I  shall  make  no  apology  for  being  thus  minute ; 
because  my  excellent  predecessor,  Pennant,  who  has 
seldom  left  any  thing  for  his  followers  to  do,  and  whom  I 
need  never  repeat,  has  left  his  tale  imperfect.  According 
to  the  Irish  records,  which  extend  backwards  for  2000 
yearsj  it  was  brought  to  Spain  by  the  Colony  of  Tuath 
de  Danan.  From  Spain,  it  was  transported  to  Ireland  by 
Simon  Brek,  above-named,  who  was  crowned  on  it  in  the 
year  700  A.  C« ;  and  it  was  placed  on  the  hill  of  Tara, 
where  the  Kings  of  Ireland  were  used  to  be  installed  in 
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the  royal  authority.  Its  names,  with  them,  were  Lagphail, 
and  Clach  na  cineamna ;  the  fatal  stone,  or  the  stone  of 
fortune.  Even  then  its  ^'fatall  destinie"  attended  it; 
namely,  that  wherever  it  was  placed,  there  Scots  should 
reign.  But  it  had  another  property  in  Ireland,  which 
does  not  seem  to  have  followed  it  into  Scotland  :  that  of 
emitting  a  sound  which  indicated  the  propriety  of  the 
election.  There  is  some  resemblance  in  this  case  to  that 
of  Stonehenge ;  which  was  brought  out  of  Africa  to  Ire- 
land by  giants,  and  subsequently  transported  in  one 
night,  by  Merlin,  from  Naas  in  Kildare  to  the  plains  of 
Wiltshire. 

It  was  Fergus  the  firet,  the  visionary  Fergus,  who 
brought  it  to  Scotland  in  the  year  390  A.  C.  Where 
and  whence  this  reverence  commenced,  it  is  impossible 
to  conjecture :  but  it  is  not  improbable  that  this,  or  some 
stoine  at  least,  was  actually  transpcnrted  into  Argyllshire 
by  the  true  Fergus,  whose  date  is  503,  after  Christ. 
Certain  it  is,  that  it  was  held  to  possess  some  talismanic 
or  other  virtues  before  the  time  of  Kenneth,  834,  or  be 
would  not  have  carried  it  to  Scone,  «•  there  to  remaine 
from  thenceforth  as  a  sacred  token  for  the  establishment 
of  the  Scottish  kingdom  in  that  countrie,''  which  had 
before  appertained  to  the  Picts.  At  Scone,  all  the  Scot- 
tish Kings  were  crowned  on  it  till  the  time  of  Robert 
Bruce,  when  *^  King  Edward  langschankis''  took  ^'the 
«aid  chair  of  merbyll "  **  to  Westmonistar,"  where  it 
may  now  be  seen  for  one  shilling  and  ninepence;  thanks 
•to  the  liberality  of  the  Clergy  of  England.  By  the 
treaty  of  Northampton,  it  was  to  have  been  restored  to 
Scotland ;  but  this  was  never  done.  The  prophesies  have 
been  so  often  reprinted,  that  it  is  almost  fruitless  to  quote 
them  again ;  except  for  the  purpose  of  rendering  our 
tale  complete.    The  Leonine  couplet  stands  thus: 

VOL.  II.  L 
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Ni  fidlat  &tum,  Seoti  qiiocunque  Ipcatum 
Inrenient  lapldem,  re^are  tenentur  ibidem. 

or  as  Wyntoun  says, 

But  gyf  werdys  fiEilhyand  be, 
Quhare-evyr  that  stane  yhe  segyt  se, 
Dare  sail  the  Scotis  be  regnand. 
And  lordys  hale  oure  all  that  land. 

There  was  a  little  chasm  however,  in  the  falfilment 
'  of  the  prophecy,  between  £dward  and  the  Union  of  the 
Crowns;  but  that  did  not  prevent  many  persons  from 
valuing  it  as  highly  as  ever;  since,  as  it  is  said,  it  recofi- 
ciled  them  to  the  Union. 

Such  is  the  i^ense  and  the  nonsense  together,  of  thishie^ 
tory.  Whether  we  have  the  real  stone  or  not,  is  another 
question;  but  it  is  not  improbable  that  a  stone  was 
actually  brought  frcHn  Ireland  by  Fergus  the  seeond;  as 
it  was  the  custom  fcnr  the  Highland  Chiefs,  in  later  days, 
to  receive  their  investiture  standing  on  a  stone.  This  is 
recorded  particularly,  by  Martin,  of  a  stone  in  Ista,  re^ 
maining  in  his  day,  but  now,  I  believe,  forgotten.  A»  to 
the  ^*  chair  of  merbyll,''  however,  as  it  now  stands  in 
Westminstet  Abbeys  it  is  only  a  fragment  of  »  saiidr- 
stfMle  exactly  sioftilar  to  that  of  whiehr  Dunstaffdag^ 
Castle  Is  built,  and  of  which  there  is  a  tract-  along  this 
coast.  We  could  not  indei^d  sw^ir  that  it  is  a  piece  6f 
the  Oban  sandstone,  but  it  has  jb very  appearance  of  be* 
ing  nothing  else.  Some  one  has  lately  amused  himself 
with  supposing  that  the  origiaal  stone  was  a  meteorolite, 
a  real  Palladium,  w^hich  was  concealed  at  Dunsionan, 
and  that  this  was  substituted  in  its  place.  When  we  are 
at  the  trouble  of  supposing,  we  uiay  as  well  suppose  any 
thing;  or  admit,  which  is  much  better,  that  it  w^ 
really  Jacob's  pillow.    It  does  not  follow,  even  according 
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to  Fluellen's  logic,  that  because  there  is  a  black  stone  at 
Sfecca,  there  mast  have  been  one  at  Dunstaffnage. 

To  proceed  to  other  matters.  The  Connal  ferry, 
which  is  one  of  the  recorded  spectacles  of  .this  neigh- 
bourhood, and  which  I  passed,  almost  without  notice,  in  . 
a  fi>rmer  letter,  will  be  seen,  of  necessity,  and  felt  too, 
by  those  who  take  the  road  to  Fort  William  through 
Appin ;  but  it  is  worth  a  visit,  even  from  those  who  have 
no  tiuch  design,  jHrovided  they  can  reach  it  about  half 
tide»  and,  particularly,  during  the  ebb.  It  is  then  that 
the  iliU  is  greatest;  and  it  is  a  fine  specimen  of  rapids^ 
to-thdse  who  have  not  seen  an  -American  river ;  but  to 
call  it  a  sea  cascade,  as  is  done  in  some  of  the  tour  books, 
is  ^  estaggera^ori  wbicb  -  deprives  the.  spectat<»r,  not 
only  of  his  anticipated  pleasures,  but  of  those  which  it . 
ifiU  really  afibrd.  The  total  &11  does  not  exceed  five 
op  six  feet,  and  is  distributed  over  a  large  space.  Yet 
the  noise  and  the  turbplence  are  exciting,  particulariy  to 
those  who  may  try  to  stem  the  torrent,  as  I  did.  The 
attempt  however  was  as  fruitless  as  might  have  been 
expected^  though  we  had  a  strong  bre^e  and  carried  all . 
pMissibla  sail.  In  a.  mismanaged  boat,  it.  would  be  a  dan-^ 
gerous  experiment.  The  current  h^*e  is  caused,  partly 
by  the  narrow  exit  to  which  the  great  extent  of  Loch 
£|jve  is  confined  and  the  great  quantity  of  fresh  water 
accumulated  in  it  during  the  flood,  and  partly  by  a  reef 
of  rocks,  which  being  highest  on  the  north  side,  the 
fall  is^  there  gr^eatest. 

>  The  exaggerations  of  travellers  in  things  of  this 
natiife,  are  matter  of  common  and  daily  remark  and  cen- 
sure; yet  the  evil  r^nains  uncorrected,  and  uncorrecl;e4 
it  is  likely  to  remain.  Where  it  is  a  question  of  taste,  we 
may  allow  for  the  warmth  of  a  poetical  imagination,  or 
the  exaggerations  of  an  uncbastened  one,  or  the  hyper- 

l2 
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bole  of  abaci  writer.     And  we  may  allow,  in  questions 
of  mere  feeling,  for  the  different  impressions,  which  the 
same  objects  may  make  on  the  infinite  varieties  of  the 
human  mind.     But  the  fault  which  is  the  subject  of  cen- 
sure here,  is  either  a  love  of  the  marvellous,  or  the  affect 
tation  of  feelings  that  have  no  existence.    Such  writers, 
at  the  sight  of  a  cascade  or  a  mountain,  are  immediately 
seized  with  a  fit  of  the  stupendous ;  or  else  they  discover, 
when  they  are  about  to  prepare  for  the  press,  that  it  it 
niecessary  to  be  astonished  or  alarmed.    Either  they  hope 
to  excite  sensations  which  they  did  not  themselves  feel, 
or  else  they  expect  to  gain  the  praise  of  courage,  or 
of  sentiment,  or  possibly,  a  reputation  for  fine  writing. 
Enthusiasm  may  be  laudable;  it  is  always  pardonable  $ 
but  there  is  no  merit  in  the  display  of  ignorance  or  cow- 
ardice; and  nothing  is  more  nauseous  than  the  affectation 
of  either,  exhibiting  itself  in  a  perpetual  contortion  of 
fears  or  wonders  that  never  existed.    To  make  such  iiki- 
pressions  on  the  minds  of  others,  even  where  we  have 
felt  them  ourselves,  is  a  branch  of  good  writing  not 
easily  attained:   to  represent  ourselves  as  under  these 
influences  when  we  have  not  experienced  them,  is  to  fail 
of  the  desired  end,  and  often  to  claim  praise  for  courage 
or  some  other  virtue  to  which  we  are  not  entitled.    Th^ 
common  resource  on  these  occasions  is  a  collection  of 
sonorous  and  hyperbolical  terms.    Bogs  are  always  bot- 
tomless, and  rivers  are  impassable,  and  seas  run  moun« 
tains  high.    The  rocks  nod  and    totter,  the    casciades 
thunder,  the  bridges  tremble  under  the  passeng^r^,  and 
the  mountains  impend  over  their  heads,   though  they 
should  be  three  miles  off.    Their  road  lies  on  the  brink 
of  unfathomable  precipices,  and  one  false  step  is  to  pre- 
cipitate them  ten  thousand  feet  perpendicular— down  a 
grassy  green  slope  along  which  a  sob^r^mhided  man  might 
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iralk  a  miimet.  Caverns  are  gloomy  and  bottomless  and 
borrid^  the  clouds  involve  them  in  inextricable  darkness, 
and  night  falls  on  them  with  all  its  horrors  and— enough. 
All  these  things  the  traveller  of  this  species  may  meet, 
▼ery  quietly,  in  the  Highlands,  every  day,  just  as  he 
may  find  the  Connal  strait  falling  fifty  feet  perpendicular, 
and  deafening  the  surrounding  rocks  and  woods ;  but  be 
will  probably  fcx'get  all  his  fears  and  wonderful  wonders 
iill  he  sits  quietly  down  at  night  by  a  good  fire,  with  a 
pen  and  ink  and  a  bottle  of  wine  before  him,  to  muster  up 
a  sufficient  quantity  of  fear  and  wonder  for  the  work  in 
view;  recollecting,  with  his  pen  in  his  hand,  when  and 
where  he  ought  to  have  been  astonished  or  alarmed. 

With  the  tide,  ships  pass  this  strait,  as  we  at  length 
did,  and  lie  at  Bunawe  to  deliver  and  receive  cargoes. 
This,  furnace  was  built  by  a  Lancashire  company  in  1753; 
and  produces  iron  from  Cumberland  ore,  and  from  the 
diarcoal  of  the  west  coast;  of  a  quality,,  peculiarly 
adapted,  from  its  purity  and  consequent  softness,  for  the 
tinned-plate  and  wire  manufactory.  All  the  coppiced, 
firom  Loch  Fyne  to  Sky,  and  further,  are  in  the  hands  of 
.one  or  other  of  these  iron  companies,  and  generally  on 
long  leases ;  and  though  the  artist  or  traveller  who  may 
happen  to  arrive  when  a  whole  hill  has  fallen  before  the 
:merciless  axe,  may  lose  his  equanimity,  he  must  remembcl* 
that  the  tanner  would  seize  on  the  hide  if  the  iron  founder 
>did  not  make  prey  of  the  carcase.  Shoes  and  boots  are 
xxuel  enemies  to  sexcentesimal  oak  and  ship-building.    ' 

It  is  not  far  from  this  place  that  was  situated  the 
Priory  of  Ardchattan ;  built,  I  think,  by  Macdougall  ih 
.12&0^  and  then  known  by  the  name  of  Yallis  Caulium. 
Bruce  is  said  to  have  held  a  council  here;  and  this  coun- 
try in  general  waathe  place  of  his  resort  for  some  time 
before  he  succeeded  in  bis  great  design.  On  the  west 
>side  of  Scotland,  there  is  no  part  so  consecrated  as  this. 
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by  recoHections  that  may  b«  considered  ckflsical/ iKith 
.red  and  fictitioas.  The  situation  of  the  present  boose 
of  Ardcbafttan-is  very  wild  and  romaatie;  at  die  foot  of 
Gmaohany  amidst  woods^  and  surrounded  «n  all  baods  by 
niountains ;  wbiofa,  whew  seen  from  the  4M>«tb9  form « 
magnificent  vista  finely  teraiinated  by  the  ^very  striking 
cone  of  Buachaille  EtHre. 

As  we  passed  Bunawe,  we  found  a  boat  drawing  a 
salmon  net^  and^  wisely  porofaased  one  large  enoi^b  for 
our  whole  crew ;  having  taken  care  to  provide  onrselyes 
wifh  all  the  requisites  for  cooking^and  eating  a  dittoer, 
It  was  not  often  that  we  bad  so  much  wit,  Hiesunsbooe 
bright ;  there  was  just  wind  enough  to  render  our  saib 
a  pleasure  instead  of  a  source^f  anxiety  liader  these  lofty 
and  squally  mountains ;  and.  every  thing  conspired  to 
'  render  a  voyage  to  the  upper  extremity  of  Lodi  £tiv«  as 
convenierit  as  it  was,  in  foresight,  a  long  and  difiieiiit 
undertaking.  This  lake,  or  rather  inlet,  (for  the  High- 
land  liEinguage,witb  all  its  boasted  copiousness  for  natural 
olg'ects,  has  no  distinction^)  offers  no  interesliiig  fea- 
tures as  far  as  Bunawe.  Here,  however^  it  contracts  and 
makes  a  bend  at  the  same  time ;  and,  from  that  moment, 
its  character  is  entirely  changed*  The  rodcy  skirts  of 
Crua<^an  on  ooe  hand,  and  a  steep  declivity,  not  less  wild 
jaad  rocky,  on  the  othier,  descend  as  if  they  would  meet 
to  impede  tbe  passage ;  but,  tbese  bold  screens  reoeding 
<a^  we  odf  ance,  we  enter  a  basin  with  all  the  apparent 
characters  of  a  fresh  water  lake,  excludii^  all  idea  and 
ir(i€oHe^tion>of  what  is  past  and  of  the  sea ;  the  traees  of 
whiph  jDpoy  nevertbielen^  be.  diseoyered  at  l4w  water,  ib 
the  sea' weed  that  hangs  on  the  stones  along  the  shore. 
With  a  full  tide,  no  such  suspicion  could  exist ;  while 
the  brown  colour  of  the  water,  usual  at  the  upper  ex- 
tremity of  all  these  deep  inlets,  assists  the  deception. 

While  this  division  of  Loch  Etive  forms  a  magnificent 
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ibland  lake  of  great  dimensioQs,  it  19  strongly  distinguished 
from  every  other  in  Scotland,  in  character  and  style.  In 
the  ^ grandeur  of  its,  boundaries  somewhat  resembling 
Loch  Houm,  it  is  very  far  inferior  in  picturesque  variety. 
Bat  there  is  a  gigantic  simplicity  about  the  whole  scene, 
whidbt  is  very  impressive,  and  which  would  render  the 
presence  of  these,  objects  and  that  variety  .which  constitute 
picturesque  beauty,  intrusive  and  impertinent.  I  know 
not  that  Loch  .Etive  could  bear  aa  ornament  withqut  an 
infringement  on  that  aspect  .of  solitary  vastness  ,which  it 
presents  througbout.  Nor  is  there  one.  The  rocks  and 
hays  OB  tht;  shore,  which  might  elsewhere  attract  attentiooy 
are  here  swallowed  up  in  the  enormous  dimensions  pf  the 
surrounding  mountains  .and  the  wide  and  simple  expanse 
of  the  lake.  A  solitary  house,  here  fearfully  solitary, 
situated  fu*  up  in  Glen  Etive,  is  only  visible  wb?n  at  the 
upper  extremity ;  and  if  there  be  a  tree,  as  there  are  i^  9 
few  places  on  the  shore,  it  is  unseen  ;  extinguished,  as  if 
It  were  a  humble  mountain  flower,  by  the  universal  mag- 
nitude around.  Here  also,  as  at  Loch  Coruisk  and  Glen 
Sanicks,  we  experience  the  effect  arising  from  simplicity 
of  form.  At  the  first  view,  the  whole  expanse  appears 
comprised  within  a  mile  or  two ;  nor  is  it  till  we  find  the 
extremity  still  remote  and  misty  as  we  advance,  and  the 
aspect  of  every  thing  remaining  unchanged,  that  we 
beg^n  to  feel  and  comprehend  the  vast  and  overwheln^ng 
magnitude  of  all  around.  It  is  hence  also,  perhaps,  as 
in  that  singular  valley,  that  there  is  here  that  sense  of 
eternal  silence  and>  repose,  as  if,  in  this  spot,  creation  had 
for  ever  slept.  The  billows  that  are  seen  whitening 
the  shore  are  inaudible:  the.  cascade  foams  down  the 
declivity  unheard,  and  the  clouds  are  hurried  sdong  the 
tops  of  the  mountains  before  the  blast,  but  no  sound  of 
the  storm  reaches  the  ear.    I  wandered  from  my  com- 
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panioiYSy  and  the  scene  still  was  uncfajBinged :  Itboaght 
that  I  bad  proceeded  but  a  few  yards ;  yet  the  boat  was. 
a  cockleshell  on  the  shore,  and  the  men  were  invisiUe. 

There  is  something  in  the  colouring  of  this  spot  which 
is  equally  singular,  and  which  adds  much  to  the  general 
sublime  simplicity  of  the  whole.  Rocks  of  grey  granite 
mixed  with  pastures  of  a  subdued  brown,  rise  all  around, 
from  the  water's  edge  to  the  lofty  and  misty  summits  «f 
Cruachan  and  Buachaille  Etive,  which  last,  like  a  noble? 
pyramid,  crowns  the  whole*  The  unapprehaaded  dis-. 
tance  lends  to  these  sober  tints  an  atmospheric  hue^ 
which  seems  as  if  it  were  the  local  colouring  of  the 
scenery;  and  thus  brings  the  entire  landscape  to  one 
tone  of  sobriety  and  broad  repose.  As  no  form  protrudes,, 
so.  no  colour  intrudes  itself  to  break  in  upon  the  con--, 
sistency  of  the  character :  even  the  local  colours  at  our 
feet  partake  of  the  general  tranquillity ;  and  all  around^ 
water,  rock,  and  hill,  and  sky,  is  one  broad  mass  of  peace 
and  silence ;  a  silence  that  speaks  to  the  eye  and  to  the 
mind,  as  the  absence  of  all  sound  does  to  the  ear.  The 
sun  shone  bright,  yet  even  the  sun  seemed  not  to  shine : 
it  was  as  if  it  had  never  penetrated  to  this  spot  since  the 
beginning  of  time ;  and  If  its  beams  glittered  on  some 
grey  rock,  or  silvered  the  ripple  on  the  shore  or  the  wild 
flowers  that  peeped  from  beneath  their  mossy  stones,  the 
efiect  was  lost  amidst  the  universal  hue,  as  of  a  northern 
endless  twilight,  that  reigned  around. 

We  boiled  our  salmon  and  dined  on  the  shore,  like 
banditti,  beneath  the  shadow  of  the  huge  rocks,  and  near 
some  ancient  oaks,  the  relics  of  the  forests  of  former  days, 
magnificent  even  in  decay..  Of  two  which  I  measuredi^ 
the  circumference  of  one  was  25  feet  and  the  other  20* 
Their  age  must  have  been  very  great ;  and  broken  and 
decayed  ad  they  were,  I  should  rather  have  expected  to 
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ind  them  in  Sberwood  foreistchan  here;  and,  with  the 
natires  of  that  spot,  they  might  well  have  stood  a  com« 
parison.  The  storms  of  these  wild  mountains  had  long 
since  broken  off  their  branches  and  reduced  them  to 
pollards;  but  the  relics  had  made  new  shoots,  and  the 
hollow  trunks  were  now  clothed  in  all  the  luxuriancy  of 
a  July  foliage.  No  soil  could  well  be  supposed  more 
unfitted  to  the  production  of  large  trees,  or  of  a  flourishing 
forest.  Soil,  indeed,  there  was  none ;  the  whole  surface, 
for  a  g^eat  space,  being  nothing  but  a  heap  of  granite 
fragments^  and  these  also,  of  considerable  size.  The  oakj 
every  one  knows,  will  grow  from  the  fissures  of  rocks^ 
Biit  it  is  then  stunted ;  and  it  is  uBiversally  reputed  that 
this  tree  requires  a  good  soil  to  attain  a  large  or  rigorous 
growth.  That  certainly  is  not  necessary ;  as  this  plac^ 
may  prove:  but  it  is  probable  that  Uie  growth  here  i9 
ecmaparatively  very  slow,  and  the  timber  is  doubtless  of 
unusual  compactness.  It  is  plain  that  the  skirts  of  Loch 
Etive,.  and  probably  Glen  Etive  also,  were  the  seat  of 
a  forest 'in  the  ancient  days  of  Scotland,  a  portion^ 
doubtless,  of  the  Sylva  Caledonia;  as  is  further  con-^ 
firmed  by  similar  relics  occurring  in  other  equally  sef* 
questered  places,  and  hitherto  little  noticed.  Without 
such  evidence^  the  former  existence  of  such  forests  of 
oak  would  scarcely  have  been  credited;  though  the 
abundance  of  fir  is  proved  by  the  presence  of  submerged 
trees  of  this  kind,  everywhere. 

Glen  Etive  extends  from  the  head  of  the  inlet,  up  to 
the  foot  of  Buachaille  Etive :  displaying  a  long  grey 
dreary  valley,  whence  it  is  not  difficult  to  reach  Glenco ; 
of  the  upper  part  of  which  its  elegant  cone  forms  also  a 
principal  feature,  as  formerly  remarked.  Here  was  the 
residence  of  Usnoth,  the  father  of  Nathos,  Althos,  and 
Ardan ;  and  those  who  are  not  convinced  of  it,  may  read 
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Daftbula,  and  ask  Buactaiile  Etive  himself;  as  he  in 
much  more  likely  to  know  than  the  two-legged  Buachaiiles, 
{fiatokot)  who  are]  now  tending  sheep  where  these  heroes 
formerly  chased  deer.  Besides,  the  name  of  Usnich  is 
perpetuated  in  an  island,  and  that  of  Dearthuii  in  a  rock ; 
and  what  further  proof  can  be  desired. 

The  hour  was  yet  early,  and  the  sun  was  still  cheermg 
Ihe  world  beyond  these  mountains,  when  the  shades  of 
evening  had  falten  on  us ;  reminding  us  that  a  long  voyage 
yet  r^nained  between  us  «nd  our  floating  home.  As 
we  passed' the  straits  at  Biinawe,  the  clouds  had  drawn 
dieir  night-veil  across  Ihe  summits  of  Cruacban.  and  the 
surrounding  hills ;  and,  on  looking  back,  one  grey  in- 
terminable  abyss  had  taken  place  of  the  scene  where,  bul 
an  hour  before,  we  h«d  spread  our  while  sails  to  the 
mountain  breeze  whidi  our  good  fortune  had  sent  us« 
Soon,  all  around  became  grey  and  silent :  the  wind  was 
again  hushed,  and  nothing  was  heard  to  i^itrude  on  the 
universal  stillness  but  the  measured  stroke  of  the  oars, 
which  rendered  it  still  more  profound  and  awfuK  But 
the  faint  sound  as  of  rushing  and  distant  waters  soon 
broke  on  the  night,  and  as  we  proceeded,  the  white  rapids 
of  the  Connal  strait  were  seen  foaming  through  the 
gloom ;  receiving  us  at  length,and  hurrying  us  along  with 
fearful  swiftness  and  noise  into  the  still  waters  beneath. 
The  ghosts  of  Nathos,  Althos,  and  Ardan,  had  scented  the 
morning  air,  and  had  departed,  each  on  bis  grey  mist, 
before  we  reached  our  vessel's  side. 
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I  WON^KR  tiiat  omr  tnodcra  Pbresalogists,  as  they 

h&we  learat  to  style  1iieHi«elFes,  hare  vatdiseoveved  an 

:€frgan  of  the  Idve  of^the  eoumtry :  for  if  any  propensiiy 

^m  earth  is  ianatte,  beyond  eating,  drinking,  die  love  of 

'^verning,  and  the  lore  of  rebaUing,  (both  of  which  lak 

may  be^onaprised  under  the  term  philooneaowiivayiFe<- 

-ttess),  that  is  one.    Doaot  n^iatakenieyhoffe^er;  itiattot 

pa^otism'that  I  mean,  butlhat  loTe,  lof  wUcb  Cowper 

and  Falataff  hare  babbled,  each  in  his  seTeral  way.    I 

tooyicould  babbie  of  green  .fields:  but  what  can  be  said 

on  this  sulijeet,  which  many  a  better  person  has  not  bel;ter 

said^  firom  the  days  of  Xenophon  down  to  those  of  Mr. 

Washington  Irvtn.    The  sprig  of  starved  and  sickly  mint 

that  languishes  from  a  vial  in  the  garret  windcnv  of  a  cob- 

ler,  emulating  the  gardens  of  Adonis,  (the  Kstoma,)  and  the 

pale,  ktnk,  trailing,  Aowerless  geranium,  that  strains  from 

a  broken  tea-pot  in  the  dingy  recesses  of  Petticoat  Lane 

or  Porridge  Island,  as  if  it  would  break  through  the 

smoky  panes,  speak  the  language  of  universal  nature ; 

not  to  be  mistaken.    Nor  is  this  a  h^ikering  of  London 

alone ;  since  Pliny  teHs  us  that  the  fashion  was  the  same 

among  the  cobles  and  tailors  of  Rome  in  his  day.    It 

was  not  very  long  ago  that  chance  took  me  to  Newgate. 

A  woman  wf^  admitted  to  sell  lilies  of  the  valley.    In  a 

moment,  tlie  grim  fellows  who  crowded  the  press-yard 

surrounded  her :  every  villainous  feature  was  relaxed ; 

and  her  basket  was  cleared,  almost  faster  than  she  could 
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serve  her  savage  customers.  The  creature  herself  burst 
into  tears :  there  was  no  difficulty  in  putting  them  into 
words.  Sterne  would  have  kissed  her:  or  at  least  he 
would  have  written  a  paragraph  in  Tristram  Shandy,  and 
said  so. 

Without  contradicting  this  general  principle,  there 
are  numerous  causes  which  modify  or  suppress  this  feel- 
ing; many  persons,  to  whom  all  rurdl  beauty,  for  a  time 
at  least,  is  concentrated  in  the  sweet  shady  «de  of  Pdl 
Mall.  That  is  not  my  business  to  explain  at  present: 
the  matter  in  my  head,  to  which  all  these  ambages  tend, 
was  the  weariness  at  first,  and  the  apathy  at  last,  whidi 
is  produced  by  the  daily  and  unrelated  contemplation  of 
inere,  unvaried,  natural  scenery.  This  effect  is  com« 
poimded  of  exhaustion,  and  of  the  absence  of  those 
sources  of  mord  interest,  firom  which  no  one,  who  is  not  an 
michorite,  can  divest  himself.  The  celebrated  speech  ia 
Terence,  is  as  cold  as  it  is  negative :  for  man  feels  that  his 
•first  and  deepest  interests  are  those  which  concern  bis 
species.  All  others  are  but  secondary;  and,  of  most, 
4he  influence  is  augmented  in  proportion  as  they  operate 
on  our  moral  feelings.  <t*o  point  out  how  they  act  in  this 
matter,  bow  often  this  happens  unexpectedly  and  ia- 
sensiUy,  would  be  to  write  a  metaphysical  essay  of  no 
small  length,  instead  of  a  rambling  letter* 

Assuredly,  such  delights  as  arise  from  the  contem* 
plation  of  rural  scenery,  may  be  enjoyed  in  all  thenr 
perfecdon  in  the  Highlands*  They  abound  also  in 
variety  as  they  do  in  beauty*  But  even  these  beauties 
weary  by  repetition  :  it  is  almost  in  vain  that  the  browfi, 
vacant,  moor  is  interposed,  or  that  after  days  spent  in 
toiling  through  the  blank  sea,  we  are  again  introduced 
to  nature  in  all  her  beauly  or  magnificence*  Her  loveliest 
scenes  are  viewed  at  last  with  apathy;  they  are  contem- 
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pittted  but  as  deserts,  if  tbey  want  the  memorials  of  that 
which  alone  nerer  wearies  ns,  man.    It  is  him,  it  is  the 
traces  of  his  existence  that  we  seek:  we  long  for  that' 
moral  physiognomy  of  a  country,  which  marks,  at  least 
where  he  once  lived,  and  thought,  and  felt.    It  is  suf- 
ficient if  we  can  trace  but  the  imag^  of  departed  great« 
ness ;  for  even  that  melancholy  is  pleasing  which  pauses 
over  the  records  of  ancient  fame.    If,  among  ruifis,  amid 
these  traces  of  historical  associations  and  of  the  renown 
of  former  years,  if  it  is  among  the  dead,  that  we  seek  for 
what  interests  us,  it  is  because  these  things  interest  our 
moral  feelingpst ;  because  they  speak  to  us,  men,  of  man. 
This  is  the  charm  that  makes  the  palled  landscape  ever 
new;  that  spreads  the  gilding  of  its  enchantment  over 
the  rude  desert  and  the  ruder  wave.    This  forms  the 
true  poetry  of  landscape:  if  man  is  wanting  to  the  pic-, 
ture,  if  also  the  storied  interest  is  absent,  if  there  is 
nothing  on  whidi  the  imagination  can  build  one,  we  at 
length  wander,  frigid  or  exhausted,  amidst  all  the  beauties 
and  all  the  sublimities  of  the  loveliest  nature.    Sudi  was 
the  reverie  produced  on  retunung  to  the  dull  country 
whidi  surrounds  DunstaiTnage^Wier  quitting  the  won^- 
derful  but  abandoned  scenes  iA  Loch  Etive. 

Some  one,  I  forget  who,  speaking  on  this  solijecty 
remarks,  on  the  ancient  castles  of  a  country,  that  they 
are  the  painful  records  of  a  nation's  decay,  contrast* 
itig  also  the  transience  of  man  and  his  fame,  with  the 
eternal  freshness  of  nature.  This  is  a  view  on  the^ark 
side  of  the  picture :  nor  is  it  often  a  just  one.  If  they 
mark  the  fugacity  of  his  life,  they  are  the  memorials  of 
his  heroism.  Neither  is  Ihe  contrast  just ;  for,  like  the 
leaves  of  the  forest  in  Homer's  simile,  man,  as  well  as 
inanimate  nature,  is  ever  renewed ;  the  same  being,  with 
the  same  principles,  but  under  aspects  as  different  as  those 
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which  nature  h^velf,  at  differeDt  stages  of  soeiely'y  as^ 
sunes  under  his  edlication.  If  toa  thejr  nmi^  a  nfttHmV 
decay,  much  dftener  they  are  the  mute  records  of  its  ini>- 
proyement;  the  protifii  of  its  advancement  in  everything 
Uiat  eoBstttnteft  eiyilization.  If  they  are  registers  <tf 
the  hereisBiy  so^are  they  of  the  barbarkm  of  andeiit  timei^ 
and  manners ;  iUustfatiiig  in  language  that  cannot  be 
mistaken,  that  of  wbifch  .we  have  eHe*  hot  Ijltle  other 
evidence.  •  -  *  -   ' 

These  are  the  chief '  eireomslances  which  render  the 
oastles  of  the.  Highlandii^  scanty  in  number,^  and;  gene- 
rajly  mean  in  character  as  they  are^  objects  of  ibt^est  tO' 
the  trar^ler.    But  even  te  th&^  merest  pain  to,  who  sees ' 
iDr  hi»  landscape  nothing  but  the  unanimated  folrms  of 
natm^  nothheig  in  the  mobMeiing  turret  or  greyrwdU 
hut  a  mass  of  stone  and  lime,  they. ate  often  important' 
objects*'    They  are  sometimes  picAnresque  in  thettselve»:' 
more  generally,  they  are  useful  or  essential  portions  of* 
a  picture^  offering  advantageous  eolitra^^'iof  colour  orf 
outline,  or  forming  the  restingpeiat  oi*  eye  of  tbelaitd*- 
seape*    This  last  is  their^muu  advanitage^and  ihttfeJbMiU^ 
ing  must  be  small  or  niean  indeed^  which >caMiol  thus-bo' 
turned  to  account  in  4he  hands  of  an  arli^    Nor  fs'tbenr 
effect  in  this  way  purdy  mechcmical :  for  even,  wheshthe 
mind  does  not  analyae  the  cause,  it  will  often  prove  that- 
the  building  is  the  souiof  the  picture^  only  because  it  i» 
the  moral  soul  and  centre.    E^en  the  barest  landscape 
cannot  be  quite  divested  of  its  mend  interest :  w^  view  it 
as  oemiected  wiUi^aniaialie  liature;' with  man:  and  the 
eye^'Wanderiogover  the  plain,  the  mountain,  theforesti 
or  the  wave,  stiU  deeks  te  rest  on  that  point  wbieh  murks 
where  he  lived ;  while  we  say  td  ourselves,  for.  his  use 
were  all  these  things  made,  there  abode  the  lord  and 
head  of  all  this  fhir  scene. 
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Let  hiiQ,  however,  to  whom  England  and  Walei  ar« 
known,  be  cautions  how  be  builds  castles  for  hiniself 
in  this  country,  or  he  will  be  grieroittly  disappointed* 
Caerphilty  alone  would  contain  all  the  towers  of  the 
Highlands.  He  must  sweep  equally  from  his  mind, 
Bi^land  and  Chepstow^  ELidwelly,  and  Manorbeer^  and 
Pembtoke;  the  solid  magnifibenoe  of  Cii/mianroB/  the 
baronial  splendour  of  Carew,  and  the  chiralrbo^  vommtee 
of  Conway.  Bode  in  structure  and  limited  in-  dim6n«> 
sicm,  the  Highland  castles  are  rarelj^  nuurked  by  archie 
tectural  ornament  or  elegance  of  design:  stilt  Ies»  ate 
tbey  accompanied  by  those  irregular  tbougb  pictttresqnd 
errangemei^  and  appendages,  whidk  render  those  of 
Wales  so  interesting,  and  which  are  so  often  susceptible 
of  the  finest  efiects  in  paintk^.  They  are.  seldom,  iliocd 
than  castellated  mansions ;  adapted  otily  for  a  small 
fiimily,  abd  deistitule  of  all  those  proTbiowi  for  lux-ury, 
defence,  or  garrison,  which,  at  the  same  time  confer  oar 
sucb  buildings  botb  Uieir  historical  and  pioturestitte  ill* 
terest*  Considered  as  tnansions,  if  they  do  not^  alwajra 
prore  the  poverty  of  their  ancient  owners,  they  indicate 
dM^  barbarism,  and  their  insensibility  alike  to  comfoit 
and  inconvenience;  while  they  no  less  mark  a  low  9^bM 
of  the  arts,  as  well  of  design,  as  of  all  those  that  eondude 
to  the  enjoyments  and  decencies  of  life.  This,  however, 
is  no  blame;  as  Royalty  itself  does  not  appear  to  have 
been  better  accommodated.  In  a  military  point  of  view, 
they  shew  that  garrisons  were  rarely  maintained;  and 
that  the  species  of  si^e  ta  which  they  must  have  beien 
exposed,  could  seldom  have  been  more  th^n  a  casual  a8<- 
sault  or  a  short  investment ;  as  they  are  rarely  provided 
with  any  means,  either  of  protracted  or  destructive) 
defence. 

In  the  maritime  Highlands,  as  Alight  be  expected,  th^. 
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castles]  are  generally  situated  near  the  margin  of  the 
water ;  and  often,  apparently,  rather  for  the  convenience 
of  embarkation  than  from  notions  of  defence.  This  is  a 
natural  consequence  of  the  maritime  and  piratical  habits 
of  that  people.  Where  both  can  be  combined,  howeyer, 
that  is  genendly  done ;  as  is  the  case  with  Brochel  castle 
tn  Rasay,  Stalker  in  the  Linnhe  Loch,  Duart,  and  many 
others.  This  rule,  of  choosing  a  maritime  situation,  is 
notf  howeyer,  exclusiFe :  as  in  Isla,  Finlagan  was  built  in 
an  inland  lake,  and  as  there  is  one  in  a  similar  position  in 
Barra.  On  the  main  land,  situations  in  the  islands  of 
lakes  are  not  unusual ;  as  is  the  case  with  Moy,  Assynf, 
the  castle  of  the  Red  Cumin  near  Kinrara,  that  in  Loch 
Dochart,  and  another,  once  belonging  to  Mac  Farlane,  in 
Loch  Lomond.  Chisamil  stands  on  an  island  in  the  sea, 
scarcely  larger  than  itself,  but  possessing  that  rare  and 
fortunate  circumstance,  a  spring ;  and  the  island  on  which 
Stalker  is  built,  is  not  much  larger  than  the  castle.  At 
Bercaldine,  on  the  contrary,  no  advanti^e  of  position 
whatever  has  been  selected ;  and  the  same  is  true  of  some 
others  of  the  castles  in  the  interior.  Similar  neglect,  in 
the  maritime  Highlands,  appears  at  Br^ick  and  Loch 
Ransa;  and  in  numerous^  other  places.  In  Inverlochy 
alone,  as  far  as  I  recollect,  advantage  has  been  taken  of 
a  river :  a  practice  common  in  England,  and  helping,  with 
other  circumstances  formerly  mentioned,  to  indicate  its 
English  origin. . 

Where  there  is  strength  of  position,  it  is  only  such  as 
belongs  to  ancient  warfare ;  selected  against  an  assault 
only,  not  against  commanding  ground :  and  where  the 
building  is  not  insulated,  the  situation  usually  chosen 
is  a  scarped  rock,  so  as  to  present  as  many  difficult  pcnnts 
of  access  as  possible.  Brochel  is  the  most  complete  ex« 
ample  of  this  nature,  being  scarped  all  round ;  as  the 
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rock   on   wbicb  it  stands  h  a  sort  of  rude  column^ 
and  the  building  occupies  the  whole  area.     The  Oastle 
of  Dogs,  in  Torsa,  is  disposed  in  a  isimilar  manner,  though 
on  a  mudi  inferior  elevation.    Duart,  also  situated  on  an 
elerated  rock,  is  accessible  but  on  one  side ;  as  are  Loch 
Aline  castle  and  Aros:  and  each  of  these  would  be  strong 
positions,  even  in  modem  warfare;   though  most  of  the 
Highland  castles  are  within  the  command  of  cannon  shot 
Some,  like  Castle  Tirim,  are  so  immediately  overlooked, 
that  the  defenders  could  never  have  shown  themselves  at 
all ;  but  it  is  not  likely  that  they  often  took  the  trouble  of 
making  any  other  defence  than  a  passive  one;  that  which 
patience  furnishes,  when  opposed  to  fatigue  and  want. 
With  regard  to  the  insular  positions,  we  must  not  now 
always  judge  of  them  from  what  we  see.    In  the  course 
of  time,  many  of  these  islands  have  been  converted  into 
peninsulas,  from  causes  well  known  to  geologists :  and 
thus  the  buildings  which  were  once  surrounded  by  wat^, 
are  now  situated  on  rocks  standing  upon  shingle  beaches, 
or  on  moory  or  meadow  land.     Carrick  Castle  in  Loch 
Long,  and  Kilchurn  in  Lochow,  are  different  examples  of 
this  nature ;  and  the  latter,  already  noticed,  is  a  very 
interesting  one,  as  indicating  the  great  tract  of  land  which 
has  been  recovered  from  the  lake. 

Though  there  is  considerable  diversity  in  the  aspect 
of  many  of  the  Highland  castles,  the  general  principles 
of  construction  are  very  similar,  and  confined  to  two  lead* 
ing  or  prevailing  varieties.  The  most  simple  and  com- 
mon plan  is  that  of  a  single  square  and  narrow  tower,  of 
rude  but  solid  masonry,  divided  into  three  or  four  stories, 
and  the  lowest  being  commonly  vaulted.  This  provision 
is  sometimes  extended  further  up ;  while  the  windows 
are  narrow,  as  is  the  door ;  the  whole  interior  being  often 
dark  and  incommodious.    The  castle  on  Ailsa  is  a  good 
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specimen  of  tbb  class ;  9s  are  tjiose  of  Gylepi  in  Kerrer^ 
and  Elian  Stalker.  I  have  no  wfaipre  met  with  any  ex- 
aii^ple  of  that  remarkable  and  strong  construction  which 
antiquaries  call  the  Gralloway  Tower ;  a  singular  circum- 
stance,  since  it  was  comtnon  ampng  this  southern  diyision 
of  the  Gael.  Cardoness,  built  by  my  own  ancestors,  is 
still  remaining,  a  perfect  specimen  of  these  extraordinary 
fortresaes.  As  a  contrivance  combining  defence  and  con- 
venience together,  nothing  can  exceed  this  most  inge- 
nious invention,  which  far  surpasses  any  other  project  of 
engineers,  ancient  or  modern. 

When  more  accommodation  was  wanted,  it  seems  ge- 
nerally to  have  been  procured  by  surrounding  the  tower 
by  a  wall,  and  adding  subsidiary  buildings  within :  the 
original  structure  thus  becoming  the  Keep.  This  is  the 
case  with  Chisamil,  Dunstaffnage,  and  many  more.  In 
other  places,  as  at  Dunvegan,  Duntulm,  Dunscaicfa,  and 
so  on,  additions  have  been  made  in  more  recent  periods, 
and  at  different  times;  so  as  to  introduce  further  comr 
plexity  into  the  work,  but  without  obscuring  the  original 
design.  Where  these  have  been  executed  by  opulent 
chiefs,  or  at  a  late  age,  the  buildings  assume  an  air  of 
considerable  magnificenpe,  as  happens  at  Dunvegan ;  but 
in  two  instances  at  least,  tbe  original  plan  has  been  on  a 
liberal  and  somewhat  splendid  scale.  This  is  the  case 
with  Kilchurn  and  Inverlochy,  already  described;  the 
former  built  by  Sir  Colin  Campbell,  whose  ideas  had 
probably  been  expanded  by  his  knowledge  of  foreign 
countries,  obtained  by  travelling;  the  latter  by  Cumin, 
on  the  plan  of  Edw'ard's  castles,  and,  not  improbably,  as 
I  have  formerly  suggested,  with  his  assistance ;  if,  indeed, 
it  be  not  entirely  English.  Bute,  though  within  the 
Highland  border,  was  a  Royal  castle,  as  already  men- 
tioned ;  and,  like  Brodick  and  Loch  Ransa,  it  can  scarce- 
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ly,  therefore,  with  propriety,  be  enumerated  here.  At 
any  rate,  its  plan  is  quite  different  from  that  of  any  otfier 
Highland  castle.  Dunrobin  and  Blair,  in  a  similar  man^ 
ner,  though  equally  situated  in  the  Highlands,  were  great 
baronial  residences,  of  a  character  considerably  different 
from  those  under  review. 

In  two  places,  at  least,  in  the  Highlands,  there  are 
examples  of  that  style,  German,  Flemish,  and  French, 
which  is  so  common  in  Scotland  as  to  haye  sometimes 
obtained  the  nickname  of  the  pepper-box  order.  Ber- 
caldine  has  the  extinguisher  turrets;  and  Grandtully, 
also  formerly  noticed,  is  a  monkey-like  specimen  of  that 
manner,  of  which  Fyvie,  Castle  Fraser,  and  Glunie,  in 
Aberdeenshire,  are  such  beautiful  examples. 

Generally,  I  know  not  if  universally,  these  castles  are 
built  with  laid  stone  work;  the  walls  being  thick,  and 
the  workmanship,  though  rude,  substantial.  The  vault- 
ings are  strong,  but  apparently  designed  by  guess,  or  by 
what  workmen  call  rule  of  thumb ;  but  it  is  remarkable 
that  I  have  sometimes  traced  in  them  an  approach  to  the 
arch  of  equilibration :  the  result  of  chance,  it  must  be 
supposed.  There  is  no  adherence  to  a  Gothic  pattern  in 
the  designs  of  the  windows  and  doorways;  which  are 
pointed,  or  square,  or  round  headed,  just  as  caprice  seems 
to  have  dictated.  Generally,  the  lower  windows  are 
grated  with  iron;  and  sometimes  the  whole.  Of  the 
doorways,  we  can  only  know  that  they  never  appear  to 
have  been  double,  nor  defended  from  the  sides ;  nor  have 
I  ever  seen  the  traces  of  a  portcullis.  I  have  found  An 
oven  in  some  of  them.  The  fire  places  are  commonly 
wide,  in  the  ancient  manner ;  and  in  Loch  Aline  castle, 
in  particular,  the  chimney  department  is  finely  executed* 
In  no  castle,  of  any  style,  have  I  ever  observed  any 
provision  for  a  chapel  or  oratory:  an  arrangement  which 
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19  never  wanting  in  those  of  England  and  Wales.  The 
-dungeon,  whidb,  on  the  contrary,  was  never  forgotten^ 
jcan  now  rarely  be  discovered ;  being  filled  with  rubbish 
where  it  has  been  sunk,  or  else  obscured  inthe  general  ruin 
where  above  ground.  Few  have  any  well  or  provision 
for  water:  a  proof  that  blockade  was  as  little  fashionable 
as  siege.  In  Chisamil  alone,  .there  was  a  fortified  port, 
or  basin,  for  the  boats,  under  the  castle  walls:  at  the 
Castle  of  Dochart,  this  was  on  the  shore  of  the  lake  in 
which  the  building  was  insulated.  The  populace,  here 
as  everywhere  else,  talk  of  subterranean  communications 
and  passages ;  but  I  have  never  seen  the  slightest  evi- 
dence of  what  would  have  been  of  difficult  construction, 
or  rather,  impracticable,  in  such  a  country.  At  Dunve- 
gan,  where  a  communication  with  the  land  might  have 
been  made  by  means  of  a  draw-bridge,^  this  was  not  done, 
but  boats  wei:e  used.  The  draw-bridge  seems  to  have 
been  as  much  too  refined  for  the  age  as  a  portcullis ;  yet 
at  Dunscaich,  where  communication  by  a  boat  was  not 
easy,  there  is  a  species  of  trap  doorway  in  the  stone  bridge^ 
which  must  have  been  intended  for  a  similar  purpose. 

Little  of  architectural  decoration  occurs  in  the  High- 
land castles,  and  that  little  is  of  no  remote  date.  Dun- 
vegan,  presents  some  ornamental  work  resembling  machi- 
colation, in  its  newest  part;  and  there  are  also  some 
carvings  about  Duntulm.  But  such  things  are  so  rare, 
that  it  is  difficult  to  recollect  instances;  nor  do  I  remem- 
ber even  a  headband,  although  armorial  tablets  and  dates 
are  not  very  uncommon.  These,  however,  rarely  reach 
beyond  1600 ;  to  which  period,  or  later  I  believe,  most  of 
this  decorative  work  will  be  found  to  belong.  Even  the 
use  of  chiselled  sandstone,  or  of  quoin,  stones  of  this  na- 
ture, belongs  to  a  modem  age.  Of  buttresses,  so  com- 
mon in  the  castles  of  Wales  and  England,  I  have  never 
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seen  any  example :  and  in  general  indeed,  it  may  be  said 
that  every  thing  beai*s  marks  of  the  most  rigid  economy. 
The  beams  of  the  roof  and  floors  seem  to  have  been 
generally  laid  in  the  wall,  not  on  corbels,  though  this 
construction  is  visible  at  Duart ;  nor  could  1  ever  detect 
any  thiog  to  make  me  suppose  that  the  interior  of  the 
ancient  buildings  had  in  any  instance  been,  plastered. 

But  the  most  remarkable  feature  about  these  castleaf, 
is  the  general  want  of  defences.  There  is  a  sort  of  bar- 
tizan at  Duart  and  DunstafTnage,  that  might  have  served 
this  purpose,  very  imperfectly.  Always  excepting  Inver- 
lochy,  which  is  palpably  English  in  design,  I  do  not  see 
how  any  of  them  could  have  made  any  other  defence  than 
that  of  shutting  their  doors  and  waiting  the  event  of  the 
enemy's  weariness.  There  was  a  Grokraan  at  Chisamil; 
but,  in  general,  there  is  not  even  a  warder's  tower,  or.a 
look-out  of  any  kind.  There  is  no  instance  of  a  moat, 
other  than  the  natural  lake,  where  that  exists,  except  in 
Bute,  which  is  not  properly  Highland,  and  at  Inveriochy ; 
nor,  as  J  remarked  before,  is  there  any  instance  of  a  pi^ 
per  draw-bridge,  except  at  the  latter,  as  far  as  I  have 
seen.  Not  only  is  no  attempt  made  to  cover  or  defend  the 
gate  by  a  barbican  or  otherwise,  but  it  is  neither  machico^ 
lated  nor  flanked  ;  there  is  not  even  a  loop-hole  to  cover 
it;  far  less  a  tower.  Nothing,  in  fact,  could  have  pre- 
vented the  enemy  from  firing  the  door  or  mining  the  walls, 
if  they  had  thought  fit ;  as  the  foundation  could  not  be 
seen,  even  from  the  roof,  and  no  missile  of  any  kind  could 
be  brought  to  bear  against  them.  Of  all  that  I  have  seen; 
Chisamil  seems  to  have  had  the  best  provision  in  the 
nature  of  flanking  defences ;  and  even  these  have  pvo- 
bably  been  the  result,  more  of  accident  than  design. 
Even  Blair  Castle,  strong  as  it  is,  has  had  no  means  of 
defending  itself  against  a  close  assault ;  a  mine,  a  fire,  or 
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a  petard.    The  aloiost  total  want  of  loop  holes^  should 
prove  jthat  they  made  little  use  of  missile  weapons  in  de* 
fending  these  places ;  though  I  have  shown  elsewhere 
that  the  bow  was  known  to  them  till  it  was  superseded 
by  fire  arms.    Of  cannon,  even  of  the  smallest  calibre, 
they  se^m  to  have  had  very  little  knowledge :  as  ought  be 
indeed  conjectured  from  the  value  which  the  common  men 
attached  to  it  as  late  as  1745.    Indeed  there  is  scarcely  a 
place  in  the  ancient  castles  where  a  gun  of  any  di- 
mensions, even  a  swivel  or  a  wall  piece,  could  have  been 
mounted  or  used.    Those  of  Cairnburgh  had  probably 
been  placed  by  CromwelPs  men ;  as  those  at  Duart  were 
by  the  garrison  which  so  long  occupied  that  place.    Not 
to  go  further  into  this  subject,   the  conclusion  to  be 
<lrawn  from  it  all,  is  such  as  to  confirm  what  we  already 
know  of  ancient  Highland  warfare.     Want  of  regular 
defences  proves  that  the  methods  of  attack  were  equally 
barbarous  and  imperfect.    Every  action  was  a  campaign 
in  itself:  and  the  business  of  a  siege  was  as  little  likely 
■to  suit  the  temper  as  the  talents  of  those  who  were  accus- 
tom^d  to  beat  or  be  beaten  with  as  little  loss  of  time  as 
possible,  and  whose  prowess  and  abilities  lay  alike  in 
the  sword  arm*    To  conduct  even  the  shortest  siege,  is 
to.  have  brought  war  to  somewhat  of  that  degree  of  or- 
.ganization,  which  is  found  neither  in  barbarous  nations 
nor  divided  ones.     The  simplest  investment  requires 
something  more  than  excited  spirits  and  bodily  strength, 
ferocity  and  brute  force :  and  were  it  not  proved  by  all 
i|ie  rest  of  the  history  of  Highland  warfare,  we  might, 
from  the  nature  of  their  castellated  architecture,  safely 
•conclude^  that  to  these  qualities,  was  limited  all  their 
art  of  war. 

It  cannot  be  easy  to  determine  the  antiquity  of  these 
castles ;  but,  though  various,  we  dare  not  refer  even  the 
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most  ancient,  to  any  rery  distant  period.  The  style  will  not 
give  us  much  aid ;  because  want  of  means,  and  badness 
of  design  and  execution,  are  here  equivalent  terms. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  most  ancient  inhabitants 
occupied,  as  defences,  those  ^lunes,  or  loose  stone  works^ 
whether  Danish  or  Celtic,  that  have  been  described  else- 
where :  including  under  this  general  term,  all  the  an- 
cient forts,  whether  conical  towers  or  low  circular  enclo- 
sures* It  is  very  doubtful  whether  the  early  Norwegians 
erected  any  buildings  in  stone  a^d  lime  in  the  west; 
since  neither  Ireland  nor  Scotland  can,  as  far  as  is  known, 
produce  such  a  specimen  from  their  hands:  and,  in  the 
account  of  lona,  I  have  shown  that  stone  buildings  were 
not  common  or  numerous  in  Ireland,  the  more  opulent 
or  civilized  country,  till  about  1171,  the  date  of  O'Con- 
nor's castle.  I  have  noticed  elsewhere,  that  when  John, 
Lord  of  the  Isles,  was  summoned  by  Alexander  the 
second  to  Kerrera,  he  was  required  to  deliver  up  Cairn- 
burgh  and  some  other  castles,  whose  names  are  not  given, 
then  in  his  possession.  Assuredly,  there  are  no  remains, 
at  Cairnburgh,  of  any  building  of  nearly  so  high  a  date; 
and  though  we  cannot  now  conjecture  where  the  others 
were  situated,  it  is  not  likely  that  there  is  now  existing 
any  castle  of  that  remote  eera.  The  retreat  of  the  Nor- 
wegians having  been  effected  in  1266,  that  date  there- 
fore may  probably  be  safely  assumed  as  the  highest 
possible  limit  for  any  of  the  Highland  castles,  at  least  on 
the  west  coast.  It  has  been  imagined  that  castle  Rushen, 
in  the  Isle  of  Mann,  is  not  only  of  the  Norwegian  eera,  but 
as  early  as  900.  But  every  thing  in  its  stylie,  solidity, 
and  bulk,  discountenances  such  a  supposition,  as  Eng- 
land itself  has  no  analogous  building  before  the  time  of 
William :  and  though  the  date  be  lost,  with  almost  every 
thing  else  of  antient  record  that  belongs  to  this  island. 
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the  age  of  this  castle^even  if  really  Norwegian,  is  not  likely 
to  he  higher  than  that  of  St.  Magnus  in  Orkney,  said  to  have 
been  founded  by  Ronald  in  IISS,  or  that  of  the  palace, 
which  is  of  a  later  date.  The  evidence  of  the  far  higher 
antiquity  just  mentioned,  founded  on  a  date  within  it, 
is  plainly  imaginary;  because  the  Arabic  numerals  in 
which  that  date  is  recorded  were  not  then  in  use;  being 
scarcely  indeed  known  till  very  long  after.  From  some 
ascertained  dates  in  the  Highland  castles,  we  may  pos- 
sibly be  assisted  in  conjecturing  as  to  the  rest.  Dun- 
robin  is  said  to  contain  parts  as  old  as  1100,  the  reijgn 
of  Alexander  I;  but  this  is  an  extreme  instance,  and 
nothing  analogous  to  it  occurs  in  other  districts  of  the 
Highlands.  Kilchurn  was  built  in  1440  only ;  and  that 
is  now  a  ruin  of  old  date.  The  oldest  part  of  Drummond 
Castle,  if  that  can  be  considered  Highland,  is  only  of 
1493.  The  date  of  Blair  is  unknown ;  but  it  probably 
does  not  ascend  much  beyond  the  sway  of  the  Wolf  of 
Badenoch,  or  materially  prior  to  the  time  of  Bruce,  as  I 
remarked  when  formerly  describing  that  district.  In- 
yerlochy,  from  internal  evidence,  should  be  of  the  same 
age,  as  I  have  already  shown ;  certainly  not  before 
Edward  the  first ;  and  the  same  general  rule  will  apply 
to  Dunolly,  Dunstafinage,  and  the  castles  of  Arran. 
Fordun  says,  that  Brodick  and  Ranza  were  royal 
castles  in  1380 ;  but  the  former  at  least  was  demolish- 
ed in  1456,  and  rebuilt  by  James  Y.  If  Dunvegan  was 
built  by  the  great  Rory  Macleod,  it  does  not  ascettd 
higher,  or  even  so  high.  Much  of  it  is  modern.  Duart 
is  much  later,  taking  the  evidence  of  its  own  date.  The 
castles  of  the  Sinclairs  in  Caithness  are  far  posterior  to 
the  treaty  of  Alexander.  Moy,  now  in  ruins,  which  ought 
to  be  among  the  most  ancient,  is,  as  I  have  shown^  only  of 
1665,  from  the  evidence  preserved  on  it.    It  may  be 
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taken  as  a  general  rule  here,   that  Ae  castles  of  the 
smaller  clans,  or  ramifications,  canoot  be  of  a  higfher 
antiquity  than  the  dismemberment  of  the  great  dynasties ; 
and  thus,  many  of  them  will  be  brought  down  to  a  period 
not  much  prior  to  James  the  first,  and  sometimes  lator. 
Fordnn  indeed  says  that  there  were  wooden  castles  in 
Moray  as  late  as  1200,  or  later,  since  he  mentions  such 
buildiogs  as  having  been  burnt  in  Gillespoc*s  rebellioa 
in  1228.    As  the  more  ancient  religious  establishments 
seem  to  have  been  built  of  wood,  and  from  this  circum- 
stance, it  is  not  impossible  that  castles  or  residences  of 
this  construction  preceded  the  age  of  stone  castles  in  the 
Highlands,  as  is  well  known  to  have  been  the  case  in 
Ireland.    Were  we  to  seek  for  antiquity  in  the  west,  it 
should  be  in  Isla  and  Cantyre,  the  seats  of  Macdougall 
and  Macdonald.    But  the  castles  of  Isla  that  were  proba- 
bly the  most  ancient,  have  disappeared.     DunoUy,  as 
I  remarked  lately,  bears  no  marks  of  high  antiquity ;  aod 
its  highest  age  could  scarcely  pass  1300,  whatever  build- 
ing might  have  occupied  the  same  situation  in  the  time 
of  Somerlid*    Castle  Swin  has  probably  been  among  the 
most  ancient  in  Cantyre;  but,  of  all  those  of  the  Mac- 
donald which  are  remaining,  none  can  be  of  a  very  dis- 
tant date.    It  is  probable  that  the  ruins  of  Knock,  in 
Sky,  are  among  the  oldest ;  as  is,  apparently.  Moil  Castle. 
Duntulm  and  Dunscaich  are  palpably  recent ;  not  going 
beyond  1600.    It  is  often  safe  to  judge  by  the  degree  of 
ruin ;  because  it  is  time,  and  not  force,  that  has  operated 
on  them  all.    Thus  the  treaty  with  Edward  IV  was  dated 
from  Ardtorinish  in  1441 ;  and  that  has  long  been  a  com- 
plete ruin,  though  inhabited  by  John  Lord  of  the  Isles 
in  1641.    Hence  it  is  probably  one  of  the  most  ancient 
mansions  of  these  princes ;   having  shared  the  fate  of 
Finlagan,  of  the  castles  of  dogs  in  Morven  and  Torsa, 
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and  of  tbe  castle  of  Freachlan  in  the  Sound  of  Isla.  Bnt 
I  need  not  pursue  further  a  subject  which  inrolves  so 
mnch  of  conjectare,  and  which  would  not  be  of  much 
moment  could  it  be  all  determined.  Only,  I  may  add, 
that  we  see  little  or  nothing  ia  the  castles  of  the  High'* 
lands,  to  remind  us  of  the  **  pomp  of  elder  days/'  The 
term  castle  must  not  be  allowed  to  mislead  us.  If  no  . 
pealing  anthems  arose  in  their  chapels,  neither  did 
**  throngs  of  knights  and  barons  bold''  hold  here  their 
state.  The  Highland  chief  was  a  wolf  in  his  den,  and 
his  castle  was  the  strong  hold  whence  he  issued,  like  the 
petty  barons  of  Germany  in  ancient  days,  to  conduct  a 
feud  against  a  rival,  to  I'oam  the  seas  as  a  pirate,  or  to 
plunder  the  lands  of  his  defenceless  neighbours.  The 
history  of  their  ancient  manners  illustrates  that  of  their 
residences ;  and  these,  in  turn,  confirm  what  little  we 
know  of  the  other.  Such  at  least  they  became  after  the 
secession  of  Norway ;  from  which  period  they  seem  to 
have  gradually  declined  in  civilization  ^  they  continued 
to  be  subdivided,  until,  by  forming  nearer  connexions 
with  Scotland,  and,  in  some  later  instances,  with  France, 
they  again  resumed  a  polish  which  their  diminished 
means  scarcely  allowed  them  to  display  in  their  modes  of 
living,  until  the  whole  system  was  for  ever  subverted  by 
events  too  familiar  to  require  mention. 
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MORVEX,  LOCH  ALINE,  LOCH  SUNART,  STRONTIAN, 

AIRDNAMURCHAN,    LOCH    MOIDART, 

LOCH  MORRER,  LOCH  NEVISH. 

That  part  of  Morven  which  bounds  the  Sound  of 
Mull  is  now  as  familiar  as  Cheapside;  but  very  few  indeed, 
if  any,  have  explored  the  wilds  of  this  barren  region. 
Loch  Aline,  however,  might  fairly  demand  a  few  hours 
from  the  various  dilettantes  who  make  the  voyage  from 
Oban  to  Aros ;  but  it  is  unhonoured  because  unrecorded. 
In  the  remainder  of  this  province,  I  know  not  that  there 
is  much  to  tempt  a  traveller  from  his  way;  although 
much  time  is  often  spent  in  seeing  many  things  far  less 
deserving  of  attention. 

Morven  is  a  mere  heap  of  mountains,  rude  in  cha- 
racter, without  presenting  much  interest,  either  in  their 
heights  or  their  forms.  He  also  who  may  have  voyaged 
along  the  coast  from  Cantyre  and  been  charmed  with 
the  beauty  of  the  shores,  must  here  pi^epare  for  disap- 
pointment. With  little  exception,  they  are  as  uninterest- 
ing as  the  interior  land ;  and,  with  the  exception  of  the 
sea  lochs,  the  same  may  be  nearly  said  to  hold  true, 
henceforward,  even  to  Cape  Rath.  On  the  side  of  the 
Linnhe  Loch  there  is  so  little  to  attract  attention,  that  I 
shall  pass  over  the  whole  without  scruple :  and  the  same 
is  true  of  the  whole  dreary  shore  that  bounds  the  Sound 
of  Mull,  with  the  exception  only  of  a  space  from  the 
entrance  of  this  channel  to  that  of  Loch  Aline. 

Immediately  within  the  point,  at  a  spot  marked  by 
some  rocky  islands,  there  is  a  shallow  bay  of  considerable 
beauty,  superior,  certainly,  to  any  thing  on  the  opposite 
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shore  of  Mull.  Rocks  and  trees  disposed  in  various  ro- 
mantic forms,  and  intermixed  with  fields,  rise  immediately 
from  the  water;  and  above,  the  mountain  sweeps  boldly  up, 
covered  with  continuous  woods  that  are  interspersed  with 
rocks,  open  glades,  and  torrents.  One  considerable  river 
streams  down  from  the  very  mountain  summit,  in  a 
wooded  and  rocky  ravine,  presenting  along  its  course  a 
great  variety  of  wild  and  close  scenery.  From  the 
shoulder  of  this  hill  also,  a  very  fine  view  is  obtained  of 
the  entrance  of  the  Sound,  and  of  the  Bay  of  Oban ; 
Duart  Castle  forming  a  conspicuous  object,  and  the 
horizon,  southward,  being  bounded  by  the  fine  form  of 
Scarba  and  the  intricacies  of  that  shore.  Hence  to  Loch 
Aline  the  shore  is  generally  accessible,  and  presents  a 
succession  of  the  same  wild  and  pleasing  scenes;  some 
interest  also  being  derived  from,  the  name  I  ought  to 
say,  rather  than  the  ruins  of  Ardtorinish  Castle,  since  it 
is  so  complete  a  ruin  as  to  be  quite  unworthy  of  notice, 
except  for  its  historical  recollections.  It  was  one  of  the 
numerous  mansions  of  the  Lords  of  the  Isles;  and,  in 
1441,  the  celebrated  treaty  with  Edward  IV,  noticed  in 
the  preceding  letter,  was  dated  from  it.  John,  Lord 
of  the  Isles,  resided  there  in  1641 ;  but  1  am  not  aware 
that  its  ulterior  history  is  known.  Another  castle  on 
this  shore,  called  the  Castle  of  Dogs,  and  reputed  to 
be  a  hunting  mansion  of  the  same  Chiefs,  is  equally  a 
ruin  and  equally  without  interest. 

It  is  far  otherwise  with  Loch  Aline  Castle,  which  is 
not  only  in  perfect  preservation,  but  is,  from  its  com- 
manding and  beautiful  situation,  one  of  the  most  pic- 
turesque among  the  Highland  Castles.  Though  only  a 
square  tower,  with  turrets  and  a  corbel  table,  its  propor- 
tions confer  on  it  a  beauty  rarely  found  in  these  build- 
ings.   It  has  also  the  reputation  of  having  been  besieged 
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by  Colkitto  for  Montrose.  If  Loch  Aline  itself  is  not  so 
beautiful  as  its  name  promises,  it  must  be  remembered 
that  all  beauty  is  comparative,  and  that,  for  Morven,  it  is 
really  a  jewel.  While  it  forms  a  safe  and  convenient 
anchorage,  the  sides  are  steep  and  woody,  but  without 
being  very  strongly  marked  ;  the  outline  also  being  too 
uniform  to  admit  of  any  picturesque  character,  at  least 
towards  the  lower  part.  But  at  the  upper  end,  it  is  en- 
tirely changed;  becoming  rocky,  intricate,  and  various 
with  ornament;  and  receiving  two  very  romantic  streams, 
which,  forcing  their  tortuoud  way  in  deep  and  irregular 
rocky  and  wooded  channels,  fall  into  it  at  opposite 
angles.  Here  it  indeed  deserves  the  name  of  beautiful ; 
as  far  at  least  as  beauty  can  result  from  that  species  of 
close  mountain  scenery,  and  from  the  accumulation  in  a 
small  space,  of  woods  and  rocks  and  brawling  streams 
and  cascades  and  wild  bridges,  intermingled  also  with 
farms  and  fields,  and  gradually  blending  with  the  more 
placid  scenery  of  the  loch  itself.  Though  a  sea  loch, 
being  closed  at  the  lower  extremity,  and  wooded  as  it  is, 
it  has  all  the  characters  of  a  fresh  water  lake.  To 
pursue  these  wild  torrents,  leads  to  much  more  of  the 
same  kind  of  alpine  and  rude  landscape :  the  southern 
stream  ascending  the  mountain  amid  rocks  and  woods> 
and  the  northern,  which  is  of  much  more  importance, 
conducting  to  a  close,  but  green  and  prolonged  valley,, 
which  leads  to  Loch  Arienas,  whence  this  river  has  its 
origin.  But  the  main  feature  at  the  head  of  this  loch, 
giving  great  additional  importance  to  every  thing  else,  is 
the  castle,  boldly  perched  on  a  high  rock  overhanging 
the  water,  as  if  the  architect  had  chosen  the  situation 
where  its  effect  should  be  finest.  In  a  military  view,  it 
is  a  very  strong  position,  on  the  ancient  system :  and  the 
building  is  equally  strong.    Of  the  numerous  landscapes 
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which  it  affords,  there  are  noae,  of  which  the  oomposition 
is  not  excellent ;  bat  the  finest  will  be  foand  from  the 
higher  grounds  beyond,  where  the  castle  occupies  the 
middle  ground,  surrounded  by  all  that  intricacy  of  orna^ 
ment  already  mentioned,  and  backed  by  the  simple  and 
beautiful  expanse  of  the  water. 

I  wish  that  Loch  Aline  had  equally  struck  you,  since, 
lying  in  the  track  of  the  <^  Lord  of  the  Isles,"  we  should 
have  been  regaled  with  a  description  from  your  pen 
instead  of  mine;  with  a  few  bright  poetical  images  instead 
of  a  prosaic  detail.  You  might  there  too  have  seen  some 
specimens  of  the  Highland  fair,  which  would  probably 
h^ve  inspired  that  pen  also,  and  have  cost  you  at  least 
half  a  canto  more,  I  have,  in  another  place,  made 
honourable  mention  of  Isla  in  the  matter  of  beauty;  and 
lest  war  should  be  declared  between  Isla  and  Morven,  I 
am  bound  to  say  that  Loch  Aline  may  stand  for  the  prize 
whenever  it  pleases;  and  you,  if  you  choose  it,  shall 
enact  Paris.  It  was  in  the  character  of  ^culapius, 
however,  that  I  made  the  discovery ;  and  really  if  all 
patients  were  like  the  three  Miss  Macdonalds,  though 
only  the  daughters  of  a  little  farmer,  I  know  not  what 
better  you  and  I  could  do  than  turn  physicians.  I  vow 
to  all  the  Heathen  deities  who  have  a  right  to  vows  on 
«uch  occasions,  that  they  disturbed  my  repose  for  a  week, 
and  that  every  turn  of  the  iron  cable  on  the  windlass  aa 
we  weighed  anchor  to  take  our  leave,  grated  on  my  heart 
as  well  as  my  ears.  If  the  Bragelas  and  the  Agandeccas 
were  really  Morven  ladies,  the  breed  has  assuredly  not 
deteriorated. 

The  next  day  found  us  at  anchor  in  Loch  Sunart ;  for 
it  is  hence  that  all  else  of  Morven  which  is  worth  seeing, 
must  be  seen.  The  anchorage  itself  is  in  a  picturesque 
spot,  called  Loch  Drumbuy,  between  the  Island  of  Oransa 
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and  the  maiD ;  ^nd  the  four  islands  which  here  lie  near 
the  entrance  of  Loch  Teachus  form  a  little  archipelago^ 
the  channels  and  bays  of  which  ate  in  many  places  pic^ 
taresque»  and  always  entertaining.  The  opposite  high 
land  of  Airdnamnrchiin  is  also  bold,  and  somewhat  fin^ 
while  the  whole  of  this  scenery  presents  more  character 
than  any  part  of  the  preceding  Sound  of  Midi.  There  is 
no  wfint  of  woody  and  no  want  of  rocks ;  and,  with  these 
and  a  bright  sea,  it  rarely  happens  that  natore  does  not 
manage,  on  these  coasts,  to  produce  something  beautiful. 
Hence  also  are  seen  the  two  most  remarkable  monntains 
of  Morven,  Ben-huu  and  Ben-y*attan ;  rising  in  a  coqical 
form  above  the  generftl  mass  of  the  rest,  and  offering,  to 
geologists  at  least,  one  of  the  most  extraordinary  positions 
for  co^  that  has  erer  been  recorded. 

The  yalley  which  extends  hence  to  Loch  Aline,  is 
wild,  wooded,  and  romantic,  containiug  a  chain  of  lakes, 
consisting  of  Loch  Teachus,  Loch  Derienaman,  and  Loch 
Arienas;  the  first  being  a  maritime  inlet.    This  trad 
indeed  is  almost  the  only  tolerable  part  of  Morven,  con* 
veying  a  far  different  impression  of  it  from  either  of  its 
wild  mountain  shores.    A  shoal  at  the  entrance  obliged 
us  to  quit  our  boat;  and  while  some  discussions  were 
held  for  the  purpose  of  prociiring  another,  I  asked  one 
of  the  people,  who,  like  all  these  maritime  Highlanders, 
now  speak  a  tolerable  sort  pf  Scottish  dialect,  how  long 
the  lake  was,  as  its  termination  was  not  very  well  defined 
from  the  point  where  I  stood— ^^  It  will  be  about  twaniy 
mile,"  was  the  answer.-T"  Twenty  miles !  surely  it  can- 
not be  so  much.'* — **  May  be  it  will  be  twal  ve." — ^  It  does 
not  seem  more  than  four."—"  Indeed  I'm  thinking  ye're 
right."-—"  Jteally,  my  friend,  you  seem  to  know  nothing 
about  the  matter." — **  Troth  I  canna  say  I  do." — ^And 
this  is  a  very  common  end  of  all  enquiries  in  the  High^ 
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lands ;  where,  at  least,  the  experienced  doubter  is  tm  his 
guard.  If  he  is  a  raw  trayeller,  or  not  naturally  of 
analytical  habits,  he  will  often  be  decieved,  unless  he  has 
recourse  to  some  such  mode  of  cross  examination ;  since 
the  first  answer  is  alwayi?  given  with  confidence,  and  an 
answer  is  at  hand  for  all  enquiries.  Unfortunately,  it 
will  rarely  bear  a  scrutiny;  the  second  answer,  as  Boswell 
long  ago  remarked,  ^^  nullifying  the  effect  of  the  first." 
This  is  a  very  common  feature  in  the  Highland  character ; 
and  there  is,  of  course,  no  difficulty  in  collecting  abundant 
information  on  all  points,  historical,  statistical,  or  geo- 
graphical :  as  if  the  people  had  formed  that  conspiracy 
against  the  note  book  of  a  traveller,  which  has  been  oc-* 
casionally  practised  on  credulous  and  trading  tourists. 
That,  however,  is  not  the  fact :  and  I,  who  flatter  myself 
that  I  am  also  a  good-natured  fellow,  am  inclined  to  at- 
tribute it,  in  them,  to  civility  and  good  nature  chiefly ; 
rather  than  to  pride,  or  to  a  wish  to  avoid  the  appearance 
of  ignorance  respecting  their  country ;  as  has  been  said. 
Had  it  any  very  strong  motives  of  this  kind,  there  would 
be  a  persistence  in  that  which  is  given  up  with  the 
greatest  good  humour,  when  it  is  found  that  it  does  not 
pass. 

I  admit  the  inconvenience,  however ;  particularly  that 
it  has  been  felt  by  others.  It  is  true  enough,  as  Johnson 
said,  that  he  who  here  desires  to  acquire  knowledge, 
^  may  saturate  his  soul  with  it;*'  but  the  cautious  enquirer 
who  suffers  the  pains  of  ignorance,  will  take  care  how  he 
lulls  them  by  the  opiate  of  ordinary  information.  And, 
in  general,  the  ulterior  enquiries  only  increase  the  evil : 
just  as  you  diminish  the  value  of  a  fraction  by  multi- 
plying its  denominator ;  since  the  more  you  multiply  this 
information,  the  less,  you  will  find,  you  possess.  This  is 
to  retrograde  in  learning,  by  the  multitude  of  your  ac- 
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quisitiom ;  to  know  lets  the  more  you  learn.  If  you  sift 
too  hard  also,  it  is  a  chance  that  you  get  but  ^baff ;  as  in 
diis  case  of  Loch  Teachus.  I  will  not  pretend  to  have 
suffered  much  from  this  evil  myself;  but  I  know  that  it 
is  as  common  a  complaint  of  tmvellers  now,  as  it  was  in 
tfie  days  of  Johnson  and  Boswell.  Hence  these  persons 
complain  that  they  hare  smarted  by  recording  aJl  they 
had  heard ;  and  that  even  their  informers  have  'denied 
their  information,  when  they  have  afterwards  seen  it  in 
print.  Let  every  man  grumble  for  himself;  and  learn, 
if  he  means  to  write  books,  to  doubt  betimes,  in  other 
matters  than  Highland  information.  I  believe,  myself,  that 
it  is  generally  the  result  of  carelessness  or  good  nature, 
as  I  said  befmre :  if  there  is  a  portion  of  the  desire  to 
appear  informed,  intermiited,  I  know  not  that  this  is  very 
peculiar  to  these  people ;  as  no  one  willingly  appears 
Ignorant  of  what  he  ought  to  have  known.  Nor  do  I 
think  them  a  credulous  people ;  and^  still  less,  what  Mr. 
Pinkerton,  in  his  wrath,  pronounces  them  to  be.  Perhaps, 
indeed,  the  desire  not  to  appear  ignorant,  may  have  a 
grater  influence  here  among  the  common  peoj^  than 
dsewhere;  the  consequence  of  a  pride  which  renders  the 
^nil  admirari'*'  a  noted  and  amusing  part  of  their  character. 
A  Highlander  thinks  it  beneath  his  dignity  to  appear 
surprised  at  any  thing  new,  as  is  well  known ;  and  if  the 
effects  of  this  feeling  are  sometimes  as  ludicrous  as  in  the 
well-known  tale  of  the  artichi^kes,  they  are  at  all  time» 
msttor  of  amusement  rather  than  of  censure.  Let  those 
who  wish  to  get  at  the  truth  here,  try  for  it :  they  may 
fail,  and  be  deceived,  as  I  have  s(Mnetimes  been ;  but  they 
will  at  least  have  the  consolation  of  having  used  all  their 
eflforts  to  be  correct. 

There  is  a  vitrified  fort  on  the  north  side  of  Loch 
Teachus,  enumerated  in  the  list  fcnrmerly  given;  but  it 
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is  one  of  the  smallest  which  I  have  seen.  The  vitrifieatioD 
of  the  wall  is  tolerably  complete^  for  the  reasons  elsewhere 
tassigned;  as  the  materials  are  of  fusible  trap.  This 
specimeii  offers  no  peculiar  interest ;  excepting  that  it 
series  to  prove  what  I  formerly  showed;  namely ,  that 
these  buildings  were  in  no  wise  connected  for  the  purpose 
df  signal  stations,  but  were,  in  every  respect,  independent 
fottifications,  or  strong  places  of  refuge.  This  specimen 
lies  oh  the  side  of  the  hill  that  bounds  this  secluded  vdley, 
atid  is  entirely  cnt  off  from  any  communication  with  the 
isurroundihg  country ;  nor  is  there  any  other  similar  work 
within  view  of  it. 

It  is  a  long  day's  voyage  in  a  boat,  hence  to  Strontian ; 
hoi'  could  it  be  performed  in  a  day,  except  by  taking  ad- 
vantage both  of  the  flood  and  the  ebb;  unless  indeed 
there  were  to  be  two  leading  winds.  With  all  our  in- 
dustry, and  after  embarking  at  six  in  th^  morning,  it  was 
midnight  When  we  reached  our  anchorage.  This  is  a 
magnificent  inlet,  full  of  variety  and  beauty  on  both  its 
shores,  even  from  the  one  extremity  to  the  other ;  and, 
from  its  frequent  changes  of  character  and  the  great 
indentations  of  its  outline,  always  entertaining.  But  it 
is  all  on  too  ample  a  scale  to  afford  any  general  land- 
scapes mpabie  of  conveying  an  idea  of  its  style  or  its 
merits.  It  is  chiefly  by  coasting  along  the  shores  that 
its  beauties  will  be  rightly  appreciated ;  and  it  maiy  be 
considered,  therefore,  rather  as  affording  fitie  spectmeos 
6fshore  scenery  than  as  forming  a  fine  whdki.  To  see 
it  JHstly,  the  traveller  should  ascend  under  one  shore  amd 
return  by  the  other;  as  the  breadth  of  Loch  Snuart  is 
sudb,  that,  from  a  middle  line,  the  beauties  of  both  sides 
would  be  nearly  lost. 

'  The  ruin  of  a  castle,  perched  on  a  promont(»y  not 
yery  fa^  from  Loch  Teachus,  and  on  the  Airdnamureban 
side,  forms  a  very  picturesque  object.     But  the  most 
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fertile  portion  in  scenery  is  the  upper  extremity,  where^ 
baring  made  a  oonsid^able  turn,  it  appears  to  form  an 
inland  lake.  Tbe  Morven  side  is  here  strongly  contrasted 
with  the  opposite  one ;  being  rocky  and  steepf  and  covered 
with  broken  or  coiitinuons  coppices  and  scattered  trees* 
This  portion  will  scarcely  be  intelligible^  or  display  its 
beauties,  except  after  landing,  or,  at  least,  by  following 
closely  every  turn  of  the  shore.  Thus  viewed,  it  presents 
that  class  of  scenery  which  cbc^oterizes  Loch  Cateran  t 
lofty  and  broken  rocks  and  mountain  acclivities,  oma^ 
mented  with  wild  wood  springing  up  everywhere,  cas- 
cades tumbling  down  the  steep  precipices  and  declivities, 
and,  beneath,  im  intricate  and  rocky  belt  of  flattish  land, 
indented  in  tbe  most  various  and  picturesque  mann^, 
and  washed  by  water  that  we  scarcely  can  believe  to  be 
tbe  sea  when  we  contemplate  the  ttees  which  skirt  its 
margin  and  almost  spring  from  its  very  waves*  A  few 
farms,  each  with  its  boat  drawn  up  within  its  little  roeky 
cceek,  add  much  to  the  interest  of  the  whole.  But  what, 
perhaps,  will  chiefly  attract  attention  here,  are  the  remains 
uf  an  ancient  oak  forest,  which,  it  is  probable,  once  occu- 
pied the  whole  jrange  of  these  bills,  and  of  which  the  pre- 
sent coppices  are  the  posterity*  Such  specimens  as  I 
examined,  though  broken  and  hollow,  are  still  producing 
branches,  and  flourishing  like  thpse  in  Loch  Etive,  which 
they  exactly  resemble.  One,  the  only  one  which  I  had 
an  opportunity  of  measuring,  was  twenty-five  fe^t  in  cir- 
cumference. The  age  of  these  cannot  well  be  le^s  than  six 
oenturies;  it  may  easily  be  more ;  and  with  those  of  Loch 
Etive,  they  are  the  only  living  proofs  and  remains  that  I 
have  DMt  with  of  the  ancient  forests  of  oak,  which,  doubt- 
less, as  well  as  those  of  fir,  once  covered  great  portion^  of 
Scotland.  Tlie  Sylva  Caledonia,  made,  by  the  error  of 
Ptolemy's  geography,  to  occupy  the  whole  north  of  Scot- 
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land,  «wr€p**  the  Caledonians,  must,  if  the  ancient  ac- 
counts be  true,  hare  covered  the  whole  west  coast,  from 
Loch  Lomond  to  Inverness ;  in  which  case  the  population 
must  have  been  very  limited.  This  feet,  which  has  not 
been  questioned,  leads  to  some  important  conclusions 
respecting  the  state  of  the  ancient  Celtic  population 
supposed  to  hav€  inhabited  these  districts,  as  it  does 
with  regard  to  the  poetical  records.  But  its  value  will 
appear  on  various  occasions  hereafter,  without  rendering 
it  necessary  to  enter  into  any  details  at  present. 

Of  Strontian,  I  have  little  to  say.  It  is  a  wild  and 
uninteresting  country,  though  there  is  some  grandeur  in 
one  scene,  in  a  deep  valley  which  is  terminated  by  the 
fine  form  of  Scuir  Donald.  The  lead  mine  is  the  cause 
of  a  considerable  population,  and  has  caused  much  im- 
provement of  small  lots  of  land  that  would  have  other- 
wise remained  in  pasture:  producing  exactly  the  same 
effects  which  follow  on  the  sea  shores  from  the  fisheries 
and  the  manufacture  of  kelp.  On  the  mineralogy  of  this 
mine  I  need  not  trouble  you  further  than  to  say,  that 
it  has  produced  a  great  variety  of  the  most  rare  cal- 
careous spars,  with  splendid  specimen^  of  Staurolite; 
and  that  it  was  the  first  place  where  the  Carbonat  of 
Strontian,  and  indeed  the  peculiar  earth  which  has  been 
named  from  this  village,  was  found. 

To  the  proprietors,  the  value  of  this  mine  has  been 
vacillating,  and  I  believe  that  it  never  produced  much 
profit ;  while,  for  a  long  series  of  years  past,  it  was  quite 
dormant.  We  must  not,  however,  measure  its  value  to 
the  country,  by  the  profit  which  it  has  yielded.  As,  a 
manufectory,  finding  work  and  wages  for  a  pe<^ple  which 
is  but  too  often  in  want  of  both,  it  has  been  valuable, 
even  when  it  has  merely  paid  its  expenses.  It  is  not  to 
be  desired,  certainly,  that  either  the  proprietors  or  the 
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adventurers  should  lose  by  miaing ;  but  though  they 
should  not  gain,  the  working  of  a  mine  will  always  be  a 
desirable  resource.  That  which  adds  nothing  to  the  ca- 
pital of  a  country,  it  must  be  admitted,  is  not  a  very 
valuable  species  of  manufacture.  But  in  the  Highlands, 
we  must  remember,  it  is  a  great  gain  to  be  able  to  feed 
the  people  better,  and  even  to  feed  more  people,  could 
we  be  sure  of  doing  that  permanently.  Thus,  even  Un- 
productive labour  acquires  a  political  value  here,  pro- 
vided only  it  can  raise  the  funds  necessary  for  its  main* 
tenance :  and  those  who  may  doubt  this,  should  recollect 
that  thie  case  of  a  mine,  of  Strontian,  or  of  any  manu- 
factory which  does  no  more,  or  which  raises  nothing  for 
the  capitalist,  is  an  exact  parallel  to  a  fishery  for  mere 
domestic  consumption.  Were  this  a  common  manufac- 
tory, however,  it  must  cease  at  the  moment  it  ceases  to 
return  a  profit  to  the  capitalist:  but  in  mining,  fortu- 
nately, the  event  is  always  uncertain;  and  thus  hope 
operates  in  keeping  the  work  afloat,  to  the  advantage  of 
the  labourers,  long  after  it  has  ceased  to  be  advantageous 
to  their  employers.  Even  on  this  ground,  it  were  to  be 
wished  that  more  mines  could  be  discovered  in  the  High- 
lands :  provided  at  least,  these  were  not  capricious  and 
temporary;  in  which  case  the  evil  often  far  outweighs 
the  benefit.  To  do  more  than  this,  it  need  not  be  said, 
would  be  still  more  desirable.  But  as  far  as  experience 
has  hitherto  gone,  the  Highland  mountains  do  not  appear 
metalliferous,  to  use  a  technical  term.  No  one,  it  is  true, 
can  foresee  when  or  where  a  mine  may  be  discovered :  but 
it  is  a  strong  presumption  against  the  Highlands  in  this 
respect,  that,  after  much  minute  search,  so  few  indications 
should  have  been  found,  and  that  those  veins  which  Hkve 
been  discovered  should  have  proved  so  insignificant.  > 
Strontian  possesses  now  an  excellent  inn :  it  possessed 
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a  very  original  one  at  leasts  wh^n  I  visited  it  a  few 
yeairs  ago  from  Balahullsh.  When  I  eaqnir^  Ibir  the 
inn  to  which  we  had  been  reomimended  on  that  occa* 
sion,  we  ifonnd  that  it  was  not  built :  it  itas  only  an  ibn 
^*  in  posseJ'  As  to  interim  accommodatkm  to  nt^t  and 
weary  travellers,  they  had  begun  to  pull  down  the  old 
one. before  building  the  new.  It  was  pretty  inuch  the 
same  out  or  in,  forit  had  only  half  a  roof;  being,in  fact, 
a  bam,  or  rather  a  singfie  rocmi,  open  to  the  sky ;  and  to 
a  Strontian  sky.  As  the  rain  and  wind  came  with  a 
slant,  the  walls  did  some  good,  while,  like  old  Elwes, 
the  man  picked  out  the  driest  comer  for  the  bedii;  and 
thus,  with  an  umbrella  to  cover  the  most  important  parts, 
a  few  sheep  to  keep  us  warm,  and  a  stoup  of  wh»ky,  I 
believe  we  both  contrived  to  sleep  out  the  showei;.  But 
English  travellers  remark,  what  Birt  observed  a  century 
ago,  that  in  these  Highland  inns,  whether  you  sleep 
under  the  sky,  or  a  black  roof,  or  a  dimity  tester,  wheAer 
you  have  any  thing  to  eat  or  nothing,  attendance  or  none, 
you  must  pay  as  much  for  the  want  of  every  thing,  as 
you  do  for  the  enjoyment  of  every  thing  at  Ferrybridge 
or  Barnbymoor.  In  regulating  his  prices,  Donald  seems 
to  have  forgotten  that  he  is  asking  for  a  turnip  the  price 
of  a  pine  apple,  because  the  former  u  called  fruit  as 
well  as  the  latter;  that  there  is  some  difference  between 
th^  value  of  a  feather  bed,  a  carpeted  room,  good  fumi* 
ture,  prompt  attendance,  light,  air,  and  cleanliness,  and 
between  a  dingy  crib,  a  mud  floor,  a  smoky  hut,  darkness, 
dirt,  and  inattention.  He  forgets  also  that  his  abominable 
mutton  and  potatoes  are  not  an  English  dinner,  and  that 
salt  herrings  and  milk  are  not  tea  and  sugar,  and  cream 
and  eggs,  and  ham  and  muffins.  And  he  forgets  further 
that  he  has  neither  such  rent^nor  taxes,  nor  such  waiters 
to  maintain,  nor  such  prices  to  pay,  and  that  he  is  not  to 
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put  five  huQctred  per  cent,  on  the  value  oJT  his  oatcakei^ 
and  five  thousand  on  that  of  his  potatoes.  Such  however 
is  the  fact ;  and  it  is  the  same  in  the  stable  as  the  parlour ; 
the.  expense  of  travelling  in  the  Highlands  being  as 
great,  in  the  latter  point  much  greater,  thau  on  the  ;iorth 
road,  or  on  almost  any  English  road ;  while,  if  the  com- 
parative value  of  the  commodities  were  to  enter  into  the 
calculation,  it  is  five  times  greater.  It  is  vain  to  say  that 
he  must  thus  make  up  for  the  shortness  of  his  season; 
because  his  inn  is  never  a  distinct  trade.  It  is  not  his 
sole  capital,  because  he  is  a  farmer  and  }t  is  his  farp 
house.  His  servants  are  discharged  when  the  season  is 
over;  and  whatever  capital  might  be  embarked  in  this 
subsidiary  employment,  would  be  fairly  repaid  by.a  mor^ 
just  system  of  prices.  I  fear  we  must  agree  with  south- 
ern travellers,  that  it  is  part  of  that  general  practice  (^ 
which  they  all  complain. 

This  question  of  high  profits,  and  of  the  power  ^ 
levying  them  which  is  thrown  into  a  few  hands,  i^  a 
much  graver  matter,  however,  than  in  the  case  of  Donal4 
and  his  petty  extortions.  It  is  tHis  which,  in  a  commerr 
cial  country,  produces  a  constant  tendency  in  th,e  com^ 
mercial  class  to  rise,  while  others  are  stationary  or  sinking. 
The  natural  progress  of  commerce  would  not  otherwise 
generate  that  extreme  difference  among  the  differei^t 
classes  of  the  community,  which  we  everywhere  see^  and 
see  more  strikingly  every  day ;  in  the  arts  and  the  pro- 
fessions, and  in  the  proprietors  of  land  rents  when  cqp[i- 
pared  to  traders,  and  of  which  the  effect,  in  the  latteir 
case  at  least,  is  so  decidedly  eviL  In  detail,  this  js 
most  sensible,  if  we  merely  compare  the  ra^te,  the  mere 
rate,  of  profits  in  our  own  day,  to  what  it  was  formerly. 
It  is  far  more  sensible  in  its  consequences.  It  is  in  vain 
to  say,   as  the  economists  may  and  do   say,  that  it  i9 
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checked  by  competition,  and  that  it  can  never  occur  bat 
in  the  case  of  monopoly.  There  are  indeed  many  mono- 
polies :  there  are  far  more  than  are  commonly  suspected ; 
more  direct  combinations,  with  many  indirect  ones  whtefa 
it  requires  some  care  to  discover.  There  is  scarcely  a 
principal  trade  in  Britain  that  is  not,  in  one  or  other  of 
these  senses,  a  monopoly:  implying  a  direct  general 
understanding  to  adhere  to  a  certain  price  against  the 
public:  in  the  case  of  bookselling,  and  porter  brewing, 
and  distilling,  and  many  more,  there  is  an  absolute  and 
understood  combination,  as  perfect  as,  and  a  thousand 
times  more  injurious  than,  the  miserable  and  inefiec- 
tual  associations  of  journeymen  bootclosers  and  ^^  flints," 
against  which  the  law,  in  its  sapience,  fulminates  all  its 
thunders.  *^  But  petty  rogues  submit  to  fate,  that. great 
ones  may  enjoy  the  state/'  But  even  where  no  mono* 
poly,  either  absolute  or  indirect,  exists,  the  merchant  has 
it  always,  and  exclusively,  in  his  power,  to  raise  his 
profits,  for  the  purpose  of  relieving  himself  from  increas- 
ing taxation,  as  he  in  fact  does ;  and  thus,  while  all  those 
who  have  nothing  to  sell  are  sinking  in  wealth,  he  is 
rising  on  their  ruins.  And,  practically,  it  is  perfectly 
easy  to  trace  the  gradual  rise  in  the  proportion  of  com- 
mercial profits,  always  running  parallel  to  the  increase  of 
taxation.  This  is,  in  fact,  one  of  the  great  evils,  the 
greatest  perhaps,  that  follows  increasing  taxation.  In 
any  case,  no  care  can  prevent  it  from  becoming  unequal, 
from  various  causes;  but,  in  a  commercial  country,  it 
tends  perpetually  to  augment  the  distinction  between  the 
commercial  and  the  non-commercial  classes  of  society, 
and  to  elevate  the  one  on  the  depression  of  the  other. 
It  is  a  great  mistake  to  suppose  that  this  only  happens  in 
the  case  of  customs  or  excise,  where  the  merchant  adds 
0  profit  on  the  tax  as  well  as  on  the  commodity ;  since, 
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by  the  tetf  same  process,  he  contrives  to  relieye  himself 
eren  from  the  conseqaences  of  a  direct  tax ;  a  property 
tax  or  a  poll  tax.  The  process  is  easyi  and  eaisily  traced. 
It  is  not  hnBMdiiite.  But  the  greater  and  least  numerous 
traders,  the  real  monopolist  perhaps,  first  increase  the 
rate  of  thehr  profit  By  degrees  it  is  discovered  that  one 
i^des  of  capital  k  prodncing  a  higher  profit  than 
another.  Thns  the  example  spreads;  and,  gradually, 
the  new  rate  pervades  all  commerce,  and  the  people, 
who  cannot  thus  relieve  themselves,  yield,  and  subside 
in  the  scale  of  society.  Of  the  benefits  that  flow  from 
this  predominance  of  the  commercial  class,  we  may  be 
allowed  to  doubt;  notwithstanding  all  that  has  been 
said  in  its  favour:  but  this  is  a  wide  question.  Whatever 
they  may  be,  they  are  at  least  a  good  deal  balanced  by 
that  detestable  system  which  makes  all  merit  to  consist 
in  wealth  alone,  and  of  which  England  is  so  distinguished 
an  example;  by  a  system  which  considers  honesty,  only 
in  as  far  as  it  is  the  best  policy;  by  feelings  to  which 
money  is  honour,  religion,  talents,  merit,  every  thing; 
and  by  the  prevalence  of  a  class,  of  whom  Cicero  says, 
justly — ^what  I  will  not  ^uote.  Nor  is  this  only  limited 
to  their  own  crafts  and  sept ;  as  it  has  generated  that 
similar  tone  through  all  species  of  society,  for  which 
Britain  is  so  peculiarly  notorious  throughout  Europe. 
'^  Chi  non  hk  non  s&,  e  chi  non  hi,  non  iJ*  But  I  must 
not  stray  so  far  from  the  roofless  inn  of  Strontian ;  this 
is  matter  for  a  book. 

The  interior  country  from  Strontian  to  Airdnamur* 
chan  Point,  is  mountainous,  bare,  and  wild;  and  utterly 
-  without  interest  unless  when  we  approximate  to  the  sea 
shores.  From  the  summit  of  Ben  y  And,  near  to  Min- 
gary  Castle,  there  is  a  fine  view,  including  part  of  Loch 
Sunart,  of  the  Sound  of  Mull,  and  of  the  western  sea. 
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together  with  the  mounliiiiis  of  JMuUand  Mprven;  affordt 
nig  also  viewf^pf  £gg  and  of  Rum,  and  a  more  di^iUmt 
glimpse  of  the  b^ls  of  Sky»  That  cattle,  situated  on 
%  low.  rocki  qr  radier  Mge  of  itx^  mmediately  on 
4be  edge  pf  the  jsea,  isi  still  entire^  at  least  ^  a  min$  and 
of  coniliderable  dimensions;  consisting  of  one  irregular 
square  attached  to  another,  and  fonning  a  valuable  ob- 
ject, on  a  coast  which  is  in  itself  without  attractions. 
Bound  die  whole  of  Airdnamurchan  promontory  indeed, 
the  shore  is  very  uninteresting,  and  even  repulsive;  lor* 
Innately,  perhaps,  for  the  adventurous  traveller  by  water, 
as  it  is  genei:ally  both  di^cult  and  dangerous  to  land,  on 
account  of  the  prevalence  of  the  western,  swell  and  of  its 
savage  and  roqky  character.  The  cliffs  which  bound  the 
whole,  rlirely  rise  beyond  60  and  IQO  feet,  and  they  ure 
utterly  without  beauty  or  character.  Still,  those  who 
may  succeed  in  threading  all  their  mazes,  will  find  some 
amusement,  even  in  the  hazard ;  together  with  occasional 
4soyes  and  recesses,  not  qpite  void  of  attraction,  exce.pt 
to  those  wfao.nuiy  h^ve  been  already  satiated  with  this 
class  of  scenery* 

The  coast  becomes  gradually  low  aqd  intricate  to- 
wards the  north,  and  in  proceeding  eastward  beyond 
Ardremcmish  Point ;  at  length  blending  with  a  deep  and 
often  shallow  bay  whiph  includes  Loch  Moid^  and 
Kintr^  Loch.  There  is  very  little  to  interest  s^  ordinfiry 
traveller  here,  except  at  Loch  Moidart  i^elf ;  and  I 
ought  to  add  that  it  is  a  dangerous  and  awkward  bay  to 
irust,  on  account  of  the  facility  of  becoming  embayed 
in  a  west  wind,  and  the  scarcity  of  places  of  .refuge. 
Loch  Moidart  is  rendered  interesting  by  its  singular  and 
deceptive  intricacy,  as  well  as  by  the  height  and  charac- 
ter of  the  land ;  but  stjU  more  by  the  remains  of  Castle 
Tirim,  which  occupies  a  very  picturesque  elevation  on 
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the  margiR  of  th^  sed,  and  is  singularly  happy  in  its 
disposition,  when  compared  to  most  of  the  Highland 
casdes.  Not^  hovr^v^,  that  it  owc«  any  things  ^ithtr  to 
its  btitk^  which  k  not  eonsid^raUie,  or  to  its  architectural 
stfle^  which  is  nothing;  the  effect  arising  solely  firom 
the  irregular  disposition  of  its  |iarts. 

Hiere  is  not  much  temptation  to  thread  the  mazes  of 
Loch  Aylort  or  Lodmn  na  nuagh  flrodi  the  sea ;  although, 
in  the!  former,  there  fis  faiuch  grandeur,  and,  in  the  kiter, 
a  very  amusing,  and  often  a  very  picturesque  intricacy^ 
Bnt  froin  Xoeh  Moidurt  even  to  Glen  Elg,  this  species  of 
so^ery,  under  veiy  slender  variations,  occurs  so  repeat- 
fedly  that  We  become  wearied  of  it,  and  are  glad  to  loave 
much  un»een|  particularly  as  it  can  only  be  attained 
with  taiuch  rbfc,  tod  with  much  tabour  and  expense  of 
time*  Enough  of  it  will  occur  from  Arasatk  to  Lodi 
Houmto  satiate 'any  one;  and  there  is  the  glreater  reasoii 
ibr  ntBgleding  the  line  of  coast  from  looh  Moidart  to  the 
Point  of  Arasaik,  that  as  much  of  it  as  is  necessary  may 
be  s^n  in  the  inland  tour  from  Fort  William  to  this  place, 
formerly  described. 

From  Arasaik  to  the  river  which  issues  frbm  Loch 
Morrer,  the  coast  is  rocky,  and  indented  by  numerous 
creeks ;  but  neither  high,  nor  ofibring  any  peculiar  fea- 
tures to  attract  attention.  Loch  Morrer  is  afVeshwater 
lake,  and  one  of  considerable  note ;  since  it  is  abont  ten 
miles  in  length,  although  narrow  throughout.  It  is 
separated  from  the  sea,  however,  by  a  short  space,  not 
exceeding  half  a  mite.  It  lies  in  a  very  inaccessible 
country,  and  is  therefore  little  known ;  but  it  may  be 
visited  with  sufficient  ease  from  the  sea  coast,  or  from 
Loch  Nevisfa,  with  Which' it  communicates  by  means  of  a 
toad.  It  is  a  fine  piece  of  water,  with  a  lofty,  and  often 
a  rugged,  boundary ;  the  mountains  toward  the  east  end, 
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in  particular,  being  of  g^eat  altitade,  and  of  marked 
characten 

Loch  NoTiiBb,  like  many  otber  parts  of  tbe  coast,  pro* 
mises,  wben  seen  from  tbe  sbores  of  Sky,  wbat  it  does  not 
perform.  Tbe  general  outlines  of  tbe  bills  are  fine,  and 
they  are  among  the  highest  on  the  western  coast;  but 
whatever  grandeur  they  may  possess  at  a  distance,  the 
loch,  when  within  it,  derives  no  peculiar  character  from 
tbem«  It  is  a  very  spacious  inlet;  presenting,  imme- 
diately after  entering  it,  a  wide  basin,  and,  after  a  long 
course,  taking  an  acute  turn;  thus  continuing  for  some 
miles  further,  when  it  had  appeared  terminated.  The 
praise  of  grandeur  cannot  be  denied  to  it;  fw  that  efiect 
is  produced,  no  less  by  its  absolute  dimensions,  than  by 
the  great  simplicity  of  its  shores  and  of  the  declivities  of 
the  hills  which  rise  from  it  But  the  same  cause  entirely 
robs  it  of  all  pretensions  to  picturesque  beauty;  since, 
besides  this  general  uniformity  and  insipidity  of  the  lead* 
ing  features,  it  is  quite  void  of  ornament,  without  wood, 
and  almost  without  rocks.  Under  the  guidance  of  art, 
with  trees  and  cultivation,  it  might  be  beautiful.  We 
neither  miss  nor  wish  for  these  improvements  in  such 
places  as  Loch  Hourn,  where  nature  has  taken  all  the 
work  into  her  own  hands ;  but,  here,  the  want  leaves  a 
painful  blank,  and  even  tends  to  sink  the  landscape  to  a 
lower  degree  than  it  really  holds  in  the  scale.  To  judge 
what  art  might  do  for  Loch  Nevish,it  is  only  necessary  to 
look  at  Loch  Duich,  which,  with  very  little  decision  of 
character,  and  with  far  less  of  grandeur,  is  rendered  one 
of  the  most  engaging  9pots  on  the  coast,  merely  from  the 
casual  circumstance  of  the  trees  which  are  scattered 
about  it,  and  from  the  splendour  and  variety  which  are 
thus  given  to  a  surface  otherwise  bare,  smooth,  and 
green. 
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But  I  most  not,  tfaoagh  I  have  now  passed  Morren, 
forget  that  Ossian  has  some  claims  on  me ;  as  the  asso- 
ciation, though  a  groundless  one,  is  too  strong  and  too 
fixed  to  be  easily  dissolved.  I  would  willingly  hare  left 
this  question  to  the  repose  into  which  it  has  recently 
fallen:  but  as  I  have  so  often  questioned  some  of  the 
vulgar  traditions  that  relate  to  this  poet  and  his  dynasty, 
I  owe  him  such  little  reparation  as  it  is  in  my  power  to 
make.  He  claims  and  deserves,  however,  a  sepwate 
letter. 
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The  Scioppias'  and  the  SalmasiusS  the  Ritsons  and  the 
Pinli^ertons,  the  Buchanans  and  the  Llwyds,  never  fought 
harder,  nor  with  much  more  improper  tools,  than  the 
several  combatants  in  the  Ossianic  war.    But  even  the 
Trojan  war  ended  at  last,  and  so  has  this ;  although  there 
are  still  some  points  on  which  the  peace  is  but  of  a 
grumbling  and  discontented  character.    I  am  not  about 
to  blow  the  trumpet  again,  you  may  well  believe ;  but  if 
you  are  not  quite  as  well  acquainted  with  a  certain  class 
of  English  semiliterati  and  demisemiliterati,  as  myself, 
you  will  be  surprised  to  find  that  there  are  hundreds  who 
still  believe  the  whole  to  have  been  an  arrant  forgery. 
Such  have  been  the  effects  of  Johnson's  bow-wowing, 
and  of  our  caustic  countryman,  Laing's,  arguments:  a 
consequence,  indeed,  common  enough  in  many  parallel 
cases,  where  those  who  care  little  about  the  result,  retire 
with  their  first  or  strongest  impressions,  or  leave  the 
ground,  believing  that  the  Chicken  is  beaten  because 
*^  his  day-lights  are  done  up."    As  little  is  it  necessary, 
at  this  day,  to  ask,  even  of  ourselves,  what  is  the  real 
merit  of  this  poetry ;  because  the  public  has  at  length 
pronounced  that  verdict,  such  as  it  is,  whence  there  is  no 
appeal.     To  have  passed  through  the  double  distillation 
of  Macpherson  and  Cesarotti  without  having  become  a 
caput  mortuum,  is  some  proof  of  merit;  as  poetry  has 
rarely  been  subjected  to  such  chemistry  as  this,  without 
the  gasification  and  loss  of  its  essence.    But  this  is  not 
my  affair  at  present. 
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If  it  is  an  amusing  office  to  ivatdb  the  particular  va- 
rieties of  men  on  whom  these  compositions  operated, 
independently  of  national  feelings  ot  habits,  it  would  nof: 
be  less  so  to  note  those  to  whom,  though  possessed  of 
taste  and  literature,  and  uninfluenced  by  party  feelings, 
they  have  seemed  a  dead  letter.  Ni^poleon  is  not  an  un- 
important instance,  in  this  view :  but  this  is  a  task  which 
belongs  to  you,  rather  than  to  me.  Yet  I  think  we  may 
▼indicate  the  warmth  bfadmiraticw  of  some^of  our  copntry- 
men,  on  very  honest  grounds ;  and  find,  without  mudi 
difficulty,  the  natural  ^nd  justifiable  sources  of  that  de-- 
clared  pleasure  which  has  so  often  been  attributed  to 
exclusive  national  partiality,  aild,  not  unfrequendy,  to 
that  mala  fides  which  has  been  said  to  render  a  Soot  more 
anxious  for  the  reputation  of  hiis  country  than  for  truth  or 
enquiry.  W«,  who  do  not  understand  the  origina]  lan- 
gmige,  and  who  reooUect  also  that  this  poietry  ha$  been 
robbed,  by  traaslatioo^  not  only  of  mere  metr^  butof  iti^ 
vwiety  of  metres,  ought  to  recollect  the  argumentum:  ad 
Verecu&dtam,  and  concede  tbat  there  may  be  most  im- 
portant grounds  of  beauty  and  sources  6f  admiratiail»  of 
which  we  can  have  no  right  to  judge,  and  respe^ing 
which  we  ought  to  believe  the  assertions  of  those  com- 
petent and  honourable  men,  to  whom  the  language*  is 
their  native  tcmgue.  In  a  general  view,  it  would  be  the 
lieight  of  injustice  to  act  otherwise:  and,  in  this  case,  a 
▼mlict  of  condemnation  is  passed  against  a  whole  peo|ple, 
vndmr  the  influence  of  excited  feelings;  because  of  a 
general  impression  respecting  their  nationality,  and  of 
smoe  undue  warmth  on  their  part,  which  may  be  justified 
by  the  opposition  and  ridicule  which  they  experienced. 

It  is  a  furdier  defence  of  the  honest  adnptiration  of 
Highland  scholars,  in  this  instance,  not  only  that  no  trans- 
lation, no  words  from  ancNther  language,  can  convey  the 
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ideas  idfaerent  in  tke  original  one,  because  all  langikage 
is  a  complication  of  associations,  but  that,  in  this  case, 
there  are  united  with  these,  a  thousand  other  associations 
which  they  haye  drawn  in  with  their  rery  breath,  and 
which  are,  to  a  certain  extent,  independent  of  the  mere 
meaning  of  the  words,  even  were  these  understood  in  all 
their  most  remote  allusions;  The  rery  physical  terms, 
the  mist,  the  mountain,  and  the  glen,  the  Toice  of  the 
storm,  and  even  the  flight  of  the  thistle's  down,  recall  to 
these  the  sports  of  their  childhood,  the  dreams  of  their 
youth,  their  hopes^  and  fears,  and  loves,  and  disappoint- 
ments. The  vision  of  life  comes  before  them  with  all  its 
sweetly  remembered  pleasures,  and  with  those  pains 
which  time  has  almost  softened  to  pleasure.  These  are 
visions  also  that  pass  like  lightning  across  the  mind ; 
scarcely  noticed  by  those  who  do  not  analyze  their  feel* 
ings  to  nothing,  yet  operating  their  full  effects  on  the 
unconscious  reader ;  causing  that  source  of  delight  which 
belongs  to  the  native  only,  and  generating  those  plea^- 
sures  which  themselves  know  not  how  to  define,  and 
which  we  would  thoughtlessly  refuse  them.  Nor,  in  this 
species  of  poetry,  where  natural  images  and  allusions 
form  so  important  a  feature,  is  it  a  matter  of  small  conse- 
quence, towards  understanding,  no  less  than  enjoying  it^ 
that  we  are  versant  in  the  exact  objects  described ;  fa^ 
miliar,  and  long  familiar,  with  these  in  all  their  varieties, 
and  appearances,  and  dresses.  It  is  peculiarly  necessary 
to  possess  this  acquaintance  with  them,  when  they  in  any 
way  differ  from  the  ordinary  objects  and  aspects  of  nature. 
As  little  could  the  native  of  Bengal  appreciate  the  ima* 
gery  of  a  polar  winter,  as  the  Greenland.er  feel  that  which 
is  derived  from  all  the  luxuriance  of  a  tropical  region : 
nor  need  we  ask  what  impression  any  descriptive  poetry 
could  make  on  him  who  had  been  born  and  brought  up 
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ih  the  darkneis  ef  a  cBwen,  or  on  a  desert  rock  of  the 
ocean.  He  who  has  been  confined  to  London  from  his 
birth,  or  eren  he  to  whom  its  smiling  and  luxuriant  plains 
akme  are  known,  is  scarceijr  sensible  to  the  impressions  of 
the  Ossianic  imagery;  and  if  there  could  be  a  doubt  of 
this,  it  would  be  confirmed  by  the  acquired  experienee 
of  all  those  who,  e?en  as  strangers  in  the  Highlands, 
hare  become  acquainted  with  their  physical  appearances : 
have  listened  to  the  friry  of  their  torrents  and  the  roar  of 
their  waves,  have  threaded  the  mazes  of  their  deep  glens 
aad  ravines,  witnessed  the  warring  of  the  elements  on  the 
dark  sununiis  of  their  mountains,  and  sat,  unfriended  and 
alone,  on  the  wide  heath,  wat<^ing  the  slow  sailing  of 
the  tnists,  or  listening  for  the  rising  blast. 

But^  I  must  not  wander  out  of  my  own  element  into  the 
Highland  elements,  or  into  those  of  the  Ossianic  poetry. 
I  would  only  remark  yet,  that  although  this  poetry  is  not 
merdy  descriptive,  and  that  its  moral  sentiments,  situa- 
tions, and  images,  ought,  it  might  be  said,  to  make  their 
fell  impression  alike  on  all,  this  cannot,  in  the  first  place, 
be  true  where  the  language  b  not  understood  ;  because 
even  these  are  deeply  implicated  with  the  ideas  of  naturri 
objects :  while  no  mixed  poetry  can,  under  any  circum- 
stances, bear  to  be  {stripped  of  its  physical  portion  (to  use 
the  dry  language  of  science),  or  even  to  have  the  efiect  of 
that  diminished,  without  sufiering  essentially  in  that  which 
belongs  to  its  moral  part. 

Passing,  however,  from  what  relates  to  the  merits  of 
this  Poetry,  I  shall  confine  myself  to  a  few  of  those  colla- 
teral matters  which  are  yet  subjects  of  controversy,  and 
whi4^  still  admit  of  some  illustration ;  on  which  opinions 
may  now  be  adventured  without  much  hazard  of  exciting 
any  anger  but  such  as  may  be  fairly  neglected.  This 
will  be  found  to  belong  to  those  who  cannot  even  speak 
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on  I  the  subject  of  their  country  without  wrath,  nor  hear  it 
mentioned  without  suspicion  of  meditated  injury;  who 
refuse  to  listen  to  historical  doubts  and  enquiries  in 
which  the  whole  world  is  equally  concerned,  lest  tbey 
should  be  robbed  of  imaginary  rights  and  virtues ;  and 
who,  themselves,  unacquainted  with  their  own  history  or 
the  rules  of  investigation,  make  up,  by  contradictory 
statements  and  fabulous  and  idle  traditions,  what  they 
want  in  temper  and  argument.  Truth  was  never  yet  sup- 
ported by  fiction  nor  discovered  by  anger. 

For  the  sake  of  such  persons  as  may  yet  doubt  the 
mere  authenticity  of  the  Ossianic  poetry,  it  is  easier  and 
better  to  refer  to  the  work  of  our  excellent  iriend  Dr. 
Graham,  than  to.  enter  into  any  detail  of  the  faets  and  ar- 
guments which  he  and  his  predecessors  is  this  enquiry 
hs^ve  brought  forward.  I  could  add  notUog  to  these,  and 
I  need  not  repeat  them. 

But  it  must  be  remembered,  ia  exculpation  of  those 
who,  like  Dr.  Johnson,  believed  in  a  forgery,  that  the 
original  and  chief  sources  of  contest,  were  the  pretended 
epic  poems  of  Fingal  and  Temora,  as  given  by  Macpher- 
son ;  nor  was  it,  even  then,  ever  denied  that  some  portions 
of  these  were  truly  Celtic  fragments.  The  fact  has 
proved  to  be,  with  sufficient  accuracy,  just  what  he  sus- 
pected. Nor  is  it  now  denied  by  the  Gaelic  critics,  that 
Macpherson  did  finally  attempt  to  pass  for  the  author ; 
or  that,  at  least,  he  conducted  hims^f  respecting  his  col- 
lected materials  in  such  a  manner,  as  to  evince  some 
hopes  that  the  credit  of  originality  would  at  last  settle  on 
himself.  When  it  is  recollected  also  with  what  violence 
of  temper  and  unjustifiable  concealment  of  the  materials 
or  manuscripts,  the  very  natural  doubts  of  the  world 
were  received,  when  the  enthusiasm  which  wished  to 
place  Ossian  in  an  equal  rank  with  Homer  is  remem- 
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befed,  and  when  the. outrageous  historical  theory  that  was 
builton  the  poems,  and  the  pecqliar  eera  assigned  to  them, 
are  called  to  mind,  we  caa  really  find  excuses  for  those 
who  did  not  thus  submit  to  be  taken  by  storm  instead  of 
convinced,  and  who  could  not  receive  a  system  which  was 
at  variance  with  all  probability  or  possibility.  Had  this 
poetry  been  honestly  brought  betfore  the  public,  by  men 
like  Dr.  Smith  and  Dr.  Graham,  and  more  effectually  than 
it  was  done  in  the  earlier  specimens  by  Stone,  we  should 
scarcely  have  heard  of  these  doubts  and  disputes;  and  ct 
question,  which  has  now  found  its  level,  would  bave 
reached  that,  soon  after  the  hour  of  its  first  proposition* 
It  is  the  misfortune  of  violence  on  (Moie  side  to, produce  it 
on  the  others  and  ,the  punishment  of  imposture  in  one 
thing,  to  be  believed  in  nothing;  and  thus  also  we  may 
perhaps  go  far  to  justify  the  little  liberal  and  highly 
over- wrought  objections  of  Mr.  Laing., 

The  original  dispute  respecting  the  existence  of  an-* 
cient  Gaelic  manuscripts,  or  the  use  of  letters  in  the 
Highlands,  seems  also  to  have  been  conducted,  and  that 
on  both  sides,  with  much  less  of  temper  and  of  mutual 
understanding  of  each  other's  opinions,  than  it  demanded* 
If  the  parties  would  not  understand  each  other,  .and 
would  not  examine  coolly,  a  question  which  could  be 
determined  in  no  other  manner,  there  seemed  also  to  be, 
at  times,  very  little  desire,  on  either  side,  to  confess,  or 
receive  the  truth..  It  was  never  pretended,  even  by 
Johnson,  that  this  language  had  not  long  been  a  written  one 
in  Ireland :,  he  was  too  well  informed  to  have  committed 
this  error*  When  he  denied  that  there  were  ancient 
Highland  manuscripts,  or  that  the  Highland  Celtic  had 
been  a  literary  language,  it  was  asserted  that  he  denied 
it  of  the  Irish  Celtic:  and  when  he  asked  for  Highland 
manuscripts  afterwards,  he  .was  presented  with  Irish. 
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ones^  as  Higbland.  Thus  also,  lona  was  quoted  against 
this  clasi^  of  sceptics,  when  it  was  notorious  that  this  was 
an  Irish  establishment;  and  thus  there  were  brodght 
forward  a  translation  of  Galen,  of  the  Schola  Salernitana, 
and  other  books  and  manuscripts,  which  had  been  writ-* 
ten  in  Ireland.  Our  friends  in  the  Highlands  have  only 
themselves  therefore  to  blame,  if,  producing  bad  testi- 
mony, it  was  not  accepted ;  and  it  were  well  if  we  could 
think,  that  much  was  not  done  and  said  for  the  imaginary 
honour  of  Scotland,  which  had  better  ha?e  been  omitted. 
The  same  may  be  remarked  of  the  manuscripts  of  Avi- 
cenna,  Averroes,  Hippocrates,  and  others,  asserted  to 
have  been  in  the  possession  of  Beaton,  a  clergyman; 
which  also  were  in  the  Irish  character,  and  Irish  produc- 
tions. It  is  indeed  siiid  that  the  Irish  character  was 
formedy  used  in  Mull.  It  is  not  proved  that  this  w^  at 
an  early  period ;  but  even  then,  it  is  most  probable  that 
this  writing,  such  as  it  might  have  been,  was  derived 
from  the  connexion  of  Mull  with  lona,  and  that  the 
Highlands  were  indebted  to  the  Irish  for  tbeir  writings, 
as  they  were  to  Irish  lona  for  their  religion.  To  say  that 
lona  was  an  university  for  general  education  and  instruc- 
tion, is  a  wild  vision ;  as  no  general  education  Was  offered 
in  the  monasteries,  which  were,  properly,  intended  for 
religious  offices  and  monastic  seclusion,  and  for  the  in- 
struction and  discipline  of  servants  of  the  church  and, 
occasionally,  of  apostolic  missionaries;  though  in  Eng- 
land, they,  at  one  time,  educated  a  few  of  the  younger 
persons  df  great  families,  under  protection  of  the  knigbts 
and  greater  barons.  Had  such  at  least  been  one  of  the 
objects  of  lona,  it  would  have  appeared  in  the  lives  of 
Columba  and  Columbanus :  and  it  is  by  such  random 
assertions  as  this,  that  disrepute  is  brought  upon  what 
little  there  is  of  certain  in  Highland  antiquities. 
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If  the  Highlanders  had  writteft  at  an  early  period, 
tbeytnust  hai^e  written  in  the  b*ish  character;  sii^^firpm 
no  oth&t  source  coiild  they  have  leceiVed  the  lettees 
wliicb  belopged  to  their  language,  or  any  letters.  They 
w^re  an  Irish  pepple,  in  fact,  in  a  great  measure ;  or  at 
least  the  two  were  a  oomnaon  people.  It  is  an  oversight 
therefore.to  suppose  that  they  cpuld  have  possessed  early 
manuscripts  in  any  other  character^  whatever  more  re- 
cent oneft  they  may  have  possessed  in  theRonaan,  derived 
from  education  in  the  Lowlands*  But  this  arguihent,  I 
fipiust  remark,  might,  to  a  certain  extent,  be  turned  in 
their  favcmr ;  as  it  would,  if  unaided,  disable  us  from 
pronouncing  that  any  Highland  manuscript  was  exclu- 
sively Irish.  The  great  question  h^e,  however,  hangs 
on  possesion ;  and  as  they  have  produced  ,nonQ  of  an 
ancient  date,  it  n^ust  be  concluded  against  4hem,  and 
idlowed  tha^  they  did  not  cultivate  letters  at  a  remote 
period.  The  Lismore  manuscripts  are  of  1512  to  1527. 
Others  are  dated  in  1603, 1654,  and  1690.  Of  one  dated 
in  1238,  it  is  acknowledged  that  this  may  be  a  spurious 
date,  as  it  is  only  marked  on  the  cover.  If,  as  Mr.  Astle 
thought,  tjbe  Mackeufzie  manuscripts  belong  to  the  ninth 
or  te^th  centuries,  it  still  remains  to  be  proved  that 
these,  like  many  more,  were  not  Irish,- and  written  in 
Ireland. 

There  can,  on  the  other  hand,  be  no  doubt  that  the 
Irish,  not  only  possessed  the  use  of  letters  from  a  remote 
period,  but  continued  to  cultivate  them,  in  spite  of  the 
oppressions  and  injuries  they  experienced  from  the  Nor- 
wegian conquests.  The  oldest  authorities  in  Irish  manu- 
scripts, are  said,  by  their  antiquaries,  to  belong  to  the 
pinth  century ;  and  (or  Scotland  altogether,  the  most 
ancient  written  record  was  the  act  of  Malcolm  Canmore, 
for  later ;  (1057).    But  the  mere  establishment  of  lona 
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is  a  sufficient  proof  o(  the  superior  and  still  higher 
antiquity  of  Irish  literature.  The  settlement  of  Columba 
admits  of  no  dispute:  its  literary  knowledge  admits  of 
none;  and  no  one  denies  that  he  brought  religion  and 
literature  alike,  such  as  the  latter  might  have  been,  into 
an  uncivilized  country.  It  is  another  question  how  it 
happened,  that  of  two  branches  of  the  same  people,  the 
one  should  have  been  in  a  state  of  barbarism  and  igno- 
rance while  the  other  was  cultivated;  but  it  cannot  ad- 
rait  of  a  dispute  that  the  Irish  Celts  possessed  literature 
and  comparative  civilization,  when  the  Highland  branch 
was  in  a  state  of  rudeness  and  ignorance.  Hence  it  is 
that  the  Highlands  could  not  be  expected  to  possess 
early  manuscripts ;  having  no  early  monastic  establish- 
ments, except  lona,  in  which  alone  letters  could  have 
been  preserved,  and  having  indeed,  for  a  long  period, 
none  other  than  that  for  which  they  were  indebted  to 
Ireland. 

Not  only  therefore  was  the  Gaelic  or  Highland  Celtic 
&ot  an  early  written  language,  but  it  is  impossible  that  it 
should  have  been^o.  It  is  an  additional  proof  of  the 
debt  of  the  Highlands  to  Ireland  in  this  respect,  that  in 
Carswell's  Testament,  printed  in  1567,  and  in  the  Gaelic 
Psalms,  printed  in  1664,  the  Irish  orthography  was  used, 
and  that  this  orthography  was  copied,  even  till  after  the 
year  1750;  when  the  Gaelic  critics  undertook  to  approxi- 
mate it  to  their  own  dialect  of  the  language.  Thus  to 
borrow  an  inconvenient  or  unsuitable  orthography  from 
another  dialect,  is  in  itself  a  proof  that  they  had  not  cul- 
tivated their  own,^and  that  the  art  of  writing  had  been 
neglected.  Had  they  possessed  a  literature  themselves, 
independently  of  Ireland,  their  scholars  or  writers  must 
have  done  formerly,  what  their  posterity  is  doing  now, 
and  there  would  have  been  a  Gaelic  as  there  is  an  Irish 
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orthography.  But  writing  arose  among  them,  with  the 
adoption  of  the  Roman  alphabet;  from  which,  being  able 
to  borrow  but  letters,  the  Gaelic  was  obliged  to  have  re- 
coarse  to  Ireland  for  the  orthog^phy,  or  the  written 
language. 

It  is  yet  a  subject  of  enquiry,  however,  why  the 
Irish  should  thus  have  possessed  this  superiority.  To 
suppose  that  the  Highlands  were  as  barbarous  and 
illiterate  at  all  periods  before  the  settlement  of  Columba 
as  they  were  then  found,  is  to  suppose  what  cannot  easily 
be  admitted.  I  have  said  elsewhere  at  more  length,  that  I 
consider  this  to  have  been  an  age  of  rudeness,  posterior  to 
one  of  previous  civilization,  in  which  both  portions  of  the 
Scots,  Irish  and  Scottish,  partook  alike :  a  dark  or  middle 
age,  the  effect  of  conquests,  from  which  even  Ireland  was 
not  perhaps  totally  exempt.  The  Colbertine  M.S.  indeed, 
says  that  the  Picts  did  settle  and  reign  in  that  country. 
The  Celts  of  Scotland  had  certainly  suffered  from  the 
Pictisfa  invasions;  and  these  seem  to  have  been  even 
more  ferocious  in  their  character  than  those  of  the  Scandi- 
navians. It  is  probable  that  they  had  thus  the  effect  of 
overturning  and  extirpating  the  early  Highland,  or 
Celtic,  literature  and  civilization;  leaving  little  other 
traces  of  it  than  the  music  and  the  poetry ;  while  Ireland, 
comparatively  exempt  from  these  attacks,  only  suffered 
afterwards,  in  common  with  the  Highlands,  from  the  des- 
cents of  the  Northmen.  But  I  have  speculated  else- 
where sufficiently  on  the  probable  early  civilization  of  the 
Scoto-Celts,  to  render  any  further  remarks  on  that  subject 
unnecessary  at  present. 

This  naturally  leads  to  the  next  great  dispute  re- 
specting the  Ossianic  poetry,  still  unsettled;  namely, 
whether -it  is  the  property  of  Ireland  or  of  Scotland.  That 
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Ihis  abo  should  baire  been  a;  Pimrce  of  ^A^gewj  as  "well  as 
of  contenfioD,  is  no  marvel;  bat  tberetard  two  parties,  eaidi 
our  countrymen,  equally  entitled  to  impartial  justicew      t 

It  is  one  of  the  difficulties  wbioh  intermingles  itself 
with  many  parts  of  the  Ossianic  enquiry,  to  determine 
whether  these  poems  are  the  works  of  one  individual :  re- 
jecting such  parts  as  are  acknowledged  to  have  been  added 
by  Macphersori.  Nor  is  it  fi'ee  of  similsr  ones,  arising  &at 
of  variations  and  additions  from  other  sources,  both  in 
Ireland  and  the  Highlands,  in  the  progress  of  transmis- 
sion. Gaelic  critics  reject,  of  Cburse,  all  those  peculiarities 
which  mark  their  Irish  claims ;  as  Macpherson,  especially^ 
did  every  thing  also  that  threw  doubts  on  their  high  an^ 
tiquity.  But  the  Irish  cannot,  of  course,  concede  that 
point ;  nor,  where  Gaelic  criticism  produces  nothing  but 
assertions  accusing  the  Irish  of  interpolation,  can  an  im- 
partial spectator  yield  his  judgment  to  them.  Ireland 
retorts  the  charge  pf  excision :  this  nation  [is  at  least 
equally  ancient,  and  equally  learned,  and  equally  honour- 
able; so  that,  on  these  grounds,  the  cimns  are  plainly 
equal,  to  say  no  more.  The  greater  wrath  having  how^. 
ever  been  displayed  in  our  own  country,  the  Clown  in  the 
tale  would  have  given  judgment  in  favour  of  Ireland, 

There  seems  to  be  no  remedy  in  the  mean  while ; 
unless  we  were  to  admit  that  whatever  any  critic,  Irish 
or  Gaelic,  chooses  to  determine  to  be  a  work  of  Ossian, 
as  that  of  one  man  and  one  age,  is  so:  however  probable 
it  may  be  that  some  of  the  poems  are  the  produce  of  odier 
hands,  and  that  they  were  composed  at  different  periods. 
But  if  Greek  critics  are  even  yet  undetemlined  whether 
the  Iliad  and  the  Odyssey  were  both  the  works  of  Homer, 
or  what  parts  of  the  Iliad  are  interpolated,  far  less  can  we 
repose  in  the  decisions  of  Celtic  critics  on  such  asubjectj 
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where,  asbas  beian  proved,  it  is  so  easily  tftittated,  aod 
when  themselves  dliuiot  agree. 

vAdmittiDg  diuch  more  to  the  Highlanders  o«  the^sttb* 
ject  of  the  geography  of  the  poems^  than  w^iU  he  os  has 
been  c<mceded  b;^  unbiassed  critics^  the  Irish  bar^  e(}iiai 
claims  at  least,  to  the  locality,  derived  from  similar 
sources ;  irom  their  own  traditions,  and  from  the  iatro- 
ductioQ  of  images,  and  of  characters,  in  the  person  of  St. 
Patrick.and  others,  which  are  peculiarly  Irish.  Tradition 
or:possessiQtt  may  be  admitted  to  be  of  equal  weight  for 
both  countries;  for  in  both,  they  exist  or  existed  alike> 
at  least  at  one  period.  Butrather,say  the  Irisdi,  they  were 
current  and  common  in  Ireland  when  they  were  little 
known  in  the  Highlands;  and  the  number  ioi  the  relies 
or  poems  preserved  in  our  countiy,  are  so.niudi  greater,^ 
thait,  not  only  have  the  Highlanders  been  oUigedtohave 
recourse  to  us  for  various  and  for  belter  editions,  but  we 
have  preserved,  many  which  they  had  lost  or  never  pos- 
sessed, and  which  they  were  obliged  to  borrow  from  uss 

On  the  subject  of  interpolation,  or  falsification,  I  must 
also  remark,  that  while  Macpherson  sedulously  extirpated 
every  thing  that  could  fix  their  Irish  locality.  Miss 
Brooke's  poems,  supposed  to  have  belonged  to  the  eighth, 
ninth,  and  tenth  centuries,  were  peculiarly  accused  of  cor- 
ruption ;  because  of  their  presenting  manners  more  modern 
than  Macpherson's  theory  chose  to  admit,  with  allusions 
to  the  Christian  religion andto Christian  prieste, and  with 
tales  of  magic  and  chivalry  and  extravagance,  supposed  to 
be  unworthy  of,  or  unknown  to,  the  assumed  Ossian* 
Yet  the  work  of  the  Mac  Valiums,  very  recently  edited^ 
(1816>)  an  unworthy  enough  collection  of  poems,  is  of  a 
similar  stamp ;  containing,  especially,  dialogues  pf  Saints 
with  Ossian,   precisely  as  in   the  Irish  poems    which 
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Jhave  been  so  much  criticised.  It  bas  been  thougbt  pro- 
per to  overlook  this  important  fact,  and  the  much  more 
important  one,  that  these  ignorant  editors,  literally  mere 
scavengers  in  book-making,  collected  all  these  tales  in 
the  Highlands,  from  the  recitation  of  natives.  I  fear  that 
this  fact  will  go  far  to  prove,  in  itself,  the  Irish  source  of 
the  whole. 

It  is  another  argument  in  favour  of  the  Irish  anti- 
.quaries,  that  the  Feinne,  or  Fions,  are  mentioned  by  all 
iincient  writers,  as  an  Irish  body  of  soldiers,  or  <<  militia:'' 
and  though  they  have  thought  fit  to  make  their  own  cause 
somewhat  ridiculous,  by  supposing  the  Feinne  to  have 
been  a  Phenician  colony,  that  does  not  vitiate  their 
evidence  as  to  the  possession  of  these  Fions.  It  is  here  also 
especially  worthy  of  remark,  that  Martin,  a  native  of  Sky 
himself,  and  a  Highland  author  and  antiquary,  reports 
Fin  Mac  Coul,  who  is  Fingal,  to  have  been  a  general  of 
Irish  militia,  who  came  from  Spain  to  Ireland,  and  arrived 
in  the  Isles  in  the  reign  of  King  Ewen.  This  is  Highland 
testimony  in  favour  of  Ireland,  at  a  period  when  the 
poems  had  attracted  no  notice,  (for  he  does  not  even 
mention  Ossian,)  and  when,  of  course,  it  was  not  supposed 
that  any  honour  was  to  be  derived  from  setting  up  a 
counter-claim.  In  fact,  these  poems,  long  known  to 
Ireland,  were  not  publicly  heard  of  in  Scotland  till  at 
a  late  period ;  being  quite  unknown  to  the  literary  men 
of  its  middle  age. 

The  mention  of  the  harp  in  the  Ossianic  poems,  may 
alike  be  supposed  to  strengthen  the  Irish  claims ;  since 
that  instrument  was  the  peculiarly  national  one  of 
Ireland,  while  it  was  little  known  in  the  Highlands :  but, 
on. that  point,  I  have  said  all  that  was  necessary  when  on 
the  subject  of  Highland  Music.  An. analogous  argument 
is  derived  from  the  .use  and  mention  of  ch^iots.    That 
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Ihe  present  Morven,  which  we  have  just  left,  wm  die 
Morven  of  Ossian,  need  not  be  supposed:  but  it.  is  im- 
possible to  fix  on  any  place  in  the  Highlands,  bating  such 
few  tririal  exceptions  as  it  is  unnecessary  to  mentron, 
whereany  machine  with  wheels,of  any  construction,  drawn 
by  horses,  could .  have  been  used ;  whereas,  in  Ireland, 
that  could  not  have  been  attended  with  any  difficulty ;  even 
•putting  out  of  the  question  the  more  perfect  civilization  of 
that  country  at  this  remote  period.  It  must; be  remem* 
bered  however,  on  the  other  hand,  that  chariots  were  em- 
ployed at  the.battleof  the  Grrampians,  so  that  they  were  not 
unknown  in  Scotland. .  But  if  these  were  used  by  Fingal, 
or  by  the  personages  of  these  poems  or  of  this.supposed 
dynasty,  it  will  become  necessary  to  alter  their  g^eography, 
and,  with  that,  to  surrender  much  n^re  than  the  High- 
land antiquaries  would  be  willing  to  grant.  An  action 
fought  with  chariots  must  have  been  fought.on  a  plain  ; 
•and  from  historical  testimony  also,  that  plam  was  iti.the 
Lowlands;  whether  at  Stonehaven  or  not,  is  at  present 
of  no  great  moment.  To  conceive  that  these  chariots  be* 
longed  to  a  military  people  residing  on  the  west  coast  of 
the  Highlands,  as  the  Highland  geography  of  the  poems 
.presumes,  would  be  to  suppose,  at  that  remote  pmod, 
an  organized  army  with  a  regular  system  of  artillery  and 
commissaries,  possessing  an  arsenal  in  the  low  country; 
as  they  could  not  have  brought  their  chariots  with  them 
.  to  Stonehaven ;  or  to  Comrie,  were  even  that  the  .place* 
It  does  not  follow,  therefore,  from  the  existence  of  chariots 
in  Scotland,  that  they  must  have  been  known  to  High- 
land heroes,  though  they  might  have  been-  used  by  Irish 
Fions.  Nor,  when  Adamnan  mentions  the  travelling  of 
St.  Columba  for  a  whole  day  without  a  linch^pin,  as  a 
miracle,  (a  circumstance  noticed  in  speaking  of  Highland 
military  weapons,)  does  it  follow  that  this  was  in  the  High- 
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hnds.  If  it  was  not  in  Ireland,  it  must  hare  been  in^he 
low  country,  and  in  the  Pictish  dominions.  In  lona,  he 
coald  ii0t  hare  thus  trarelled  half  an  hour;  nor  is  there 
any  part  of  the  Highlands  where  such  a  feat  could  have 
been  performed,  unless  they  had  then  possessed  roads  of 
which  no  trace  or  evidence  remains.  The  imaginary 
PdraUel  roads  have  been  disponed  of  elsewhere. 

The  superior  literary  claims  of  Ireland,  i^lready  no- 
ticed, are  not  adnutted  as  an  argument  of  much  moment 
in  their  fiaivour,  when  it  is  considered  that  the  poems  were 
preserved  by  tradition :  and  whatever  others  may  there- 
fore think  of  the  value  of  this  argument,  the  Highlanders 
may  be  allowed  to  make  Ae  most  of  it.  Nor  need  I  at 
present  st^te  any  others  i;  such  as  yet  remain,  being 
entangled  in  the  question  which  relates  to  their  sera,  or 
antiquity* 

It  does  not  appear  that  any  eom[)arison  of  evidence, 
whether  direct  dt  circumstantial,  can  establish  this  ffira; 
while  it  is  likely  that  the  very  different  ^tes  of  poems, 
all  equally  ascribed  to  Oisin,  as  he  is  called  in  Ireland, 
have  introduced  additional  confusion  into  this  part  of  the 
question.  Thatone  g^attpoet  should  have  monopolized 
the  fame  ol  many  more,  is  neither  surprising  nor  new. 
This  question  has  been  also  further  perplexed  by  the 
theory  of  Macpherson  ;  which,  involving  such  a  system 
of  chronology,  and  presenting  such  anachronisms  in 
dates,  names,  and  manners,  as  it  does,  has,  I  presume, 
been  abandoned  by  eveiy  one.  Nor  has  a  little  confusion 
been  produced  by  those  visionaries  who  make  Fingal  a 
Scottish  king;  and  who  have  chosen  to  intermix  him  and 
his  heroes,  on  account  of  ttheir  brilliant  qualities,  with 
the  rest  of  the  fables  which  they  have  received  from  the 
manufactory  of  the  Boethian  sdiool.  Whatever  be  the 
merits  of  this  part  of  the  qUestiop,  this  addition  to  the 
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fitbiilotifl  history  of  Scotland  has  not  even  the  claim  of 
antiquity,  as  we  shall  presently  see.  It  is  rather  pro- 
yoking,  that  on  a  question  so  truly  interesting  sis  is  that 
of  Celtic  poetry,  and  of  this  poet  in  particular,  the  na- 
tural obscurity  of  the  subje<;t,  already  unmanageable 
enough,  should  have  been  augmented  by  such  a  combt- 
nation  of  fiction  and  forgery  and  irritation  and  ignorance. 
Had  it  been  left  to  a  jury  of  two  or  four  cool  and  sensible 
men,  de  medietate  linguae,  such  as  Dr.  Graham  and  Dn 
Matthew  Young,  for  example,  all  that  could  have  been 
known  and  all  that  was  really  worth  knowing  or  beliey<<' 
ing,  would  have  been  determined  at  the  very  commence- 
ment. 

We  might  almost  suppose  that  an  ancient  English 
antiquary  had  looked  at  this  very  question  with  a  pro- 
phetic anticipation,  when  he  makes  the  following  remark. 
"  Being  not  very  prodigal  of  my  historical  faith  *'— 
*<  and  indeed  my  jealousy  hath  oft  vext  me  with  parti- 
cular inquisition  of  whatever  occurs,  bearing  not  a  mark 
of  most  apparent  truth,  ever  since  I  found  so  intolerable 
antichronisms,  incredible  reports,  and  bardish  impos- 
tures, as  well  from  ignorance  as  assumed  liberty  of  inven-« 
tipn  in  some  of  our  ancients,  and  read  also  such  palpable 
falaities  of  our  nation  thrust  into  the  world  by  later  time. 
For  my  part,  I  believe  as  much  in  them  as  I  do  of  finding 
King  Hiero^s  mast  in  our  mountains."  But  the  complaint 
IS  an  old  one;  and  may  be  applied  to  many  more  cases 
than  this. 

If  I  were  to  speak  .from  my  own  internal  conviction, 
as  it  is  cbmmonly  called,  and  of  which  the  true  name  is, 
sometimes,  prejudice,  and  at  others,  hypothesis,  so  far 
from  considering  these  poems  modern,  I  should  choose  a 
higher  antiquity  for  them  than  even  that  which  is  com- 
monly assigned:  I  mean  the  eleventh  or  twelfth  cen- 
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toriai^  89  fir  bo«rerer  from  meaning  to  indade  the: 
w^Iein  this  opidiooy  I  do  not,  of  course,  suppose,  that 
any  one  of  a  very  high  antiquity  can  be  positively  fixed 
on.  Nor  is  it  my  design  to  say  that  I  believe  Ossian  to 
be  the  sole  author,  nor  to  suppose  that  this  person  is  of  a 
more  remote  antiquity  thaa  Macpherson  assigned  for 
him;  but  merely  to  suggest  it  as  probable,  that  the  Celts 
possessed  poetry  from  an  age  which  is  lost  in  antiquity, 
and  that  it  is  far  from  improbable  that  some  of  these 
poems,  or  of  their  fragments,  be  the  author's  name 
known  or  noV  are  of  an  extremely  remote  age.  But  to 
business. 

The  authenticity  of  the  Irish  editions  being  admitted, 
the  date,  for  some  of  these  poems  at  least,  might  be  sup- 
posed to  be  as  early  as  the  time  of  St.  Patrick,  because 
he  is  introduced  into  them  in  dialogue  with  Ossian ;  and 
at  later  periods  after  the  introduction  of  Christianity,  on 
account  of  other  notices  of  Christian  anchorites.  This 
would  give  an  extreme  antiquity  of  417,  instead  of  Mac- 
pherson's  date;  but  that  presumes,  not  only  that  St* 
Patrick  was  considered  in  them  as  a  living,  and  not  a 
historical,  personage,  but  that  these  editions  are  genuine 
and  ancient.  But  it  is  said,  that,  in  Ireland,  there  is  a 
copy  of  a  poem  respecting  Conan,  referring  also  to  the 
place  of  his  interment,  and  that  the  very  stone,  with  the 
corresponding  inscription,  was  determined.  The  age  of 
this  has  not,  however,  been  fixed.  Some  antiquai*ies 
speak  of  the  second  century,  others  of  the~  fourth  or. 
fifth :  and  Walker  decides  that  all  the  poems  relating  to 
Fin,  were  produced  by  bards  in  the  eleventh  and  twelfth 
centuries.  But  O'Halloran  goes  much  further;  for  he 
fixes  the  date  of  the  lamentation  of  Cuchullin  over  bis 
son  Conloch  at  764  A.  C. ;  giving  a  total  range  to  this 
poetry  of  not  less  than  twenty  centuries,  if  all  Iri^  dates 
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aUB  to  b#  receit^d.  Such  are  the  Tacillatioiis  of  opioioB. 
Bi^  if  fbis  monument  were  genuine  in  evely  sense,  it 
irduld  be  worth  all  the  Scottish  imaginary  tombs,  and 
would  fix,  without  dispute,  the  right  to  the  poems.  I 
need  not  say  that  it  is  disputed. 

Of  the  Irish  chronology  I  need  say  nothing;  but  I  do 
not  see  on  what  just  ground  we  are  to  ri^eei  die  Irish 
editions  and  receive  only  the  Highland  oqm;  while  it  is 
certain  that  they  experienced  this  treatment  by  Mac- 
pherson,  because  be  had  a  system  of  his  own  to  support, 
which  that  admission  wo«ild  have  overturned,  and  which 
be  supported,  without  scruple,  in  any  manner  that  he 
thought  effective.  Hie  value  of  his  support  is  detemmedl 
at  once,  by  his  confounding  Caracul  and  Can^aHa,  or  de- 
riving the  one  name  from  the  other,  when  Ais  Emperor, 
as  Gibbon  properly  remarks,  was  calledl  Antoninus  during 
the  Scottish  wars,  and  did  not  aeqtffre  that  name  till  after 
he  had  quitted  Britain  for  evofr  This  is  one  of  tbe  mis- 
fortunes into  which  fiction  plunges  itself,  when  united  to 
ignorance;  and  thus  scholars  of  similar  calibre  have  fallen 
into  those  blunders  and  anachronisms  which  gave  so  much 
disturbance  to  the  antiquary  whom  I  have  just  quoted* 
But  on  the  BVtljett  of  the  Irish  dates,  I  may  yet  remark, 
that  in  as  far  ai  these  poems  touch  on  the  Scandinavians 
and  their  intasions,  they  cannot  reach  higher  than  the 
ninth  century;  and  the  same  rule  would  hold  good  if 
they  were  Highland  compositions. 

Thus  much  for  dates,  as  connected  with  Ireland 
chiefly.  In  Scotland,  nothing  like  a  date  for  the  exist- 
ence of  Ossian  can  be  discovered ;  as  no  one  will  now 
pin  his  faith  on  the  resemblance  in  sound  bjitween  Caros^ 
and  Carausius,  more  than  in  that  of  Caracul  and  Cara- 
calla;  and  as  all  the  rest  of  the  arguments  used  for  the 
purpose  of  fixing  a  point,  are  equally  feeble.  A  minimum 
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period  is  however  ascertained,  as  it  is  thought,  by  the 
testimony  of  Barbonr,  who  mentions  Fingal  in  1876/the 
date  of  the  Archdeacon's  poem,  and  by  that  of  Giraldiis 
Cambrensis,  who  wrote  in  die  twelfth    century.     The 
former  of  these,  however,  applies  alike  to  Ireland :  the 
latter,  almost  exclusively.    It  is  not  necessary  to  prove 
that  the  poems  and  die  name  of  Ossian  had  been  known 
there ;  as  they  are  probably  mudi  more  ancient,  and  as 
it  is  now  fully  understood  that  they  are  not  a  modern 
forg^ery :  but  this  proves  nothing  ia  favour  of  the  Scottish 
right  to  them.    It  has  been  said  that  they   could   not 
even  have  been  known  in  the  Highlands,  till  recently ; 
^  they  are  not  mentioned  by  Monro  nor  Fordun,  nor,  as 
I  just  mentioned,  by  Martin,  nor  many  odiers.    They 
are  not  even  noticed  by  Birt,  who  wrote  some  years 
after  Martin.    It  is  impossible  however  to  concede  that. 
Assuredly  they  were  not  brought  from   Irefland,  even 
by  Stone  or  Smith ;  nor,  immediately  before  the  tii&e  of 
Macpherson,  by  any  one;  and  that  they  wer6  popularly 
known  in  the  Highlands  when  collected  there,  is  equally 
proved;    Granting  therefore  that  they  are    Irish,  they 
must  have  been  borrowed  from  that  country  when  the 
comihunicatioii  between  the  two  coasts  was  that  of  a 
people  iidiich,  on  both  sides,  possessed  dominion,  and 
chiefs,  or  kings,  in  common :  and  thus  their  exilttetice  in 
the  Highlands  is  removed  to  a  period  at  least  prior  to  the 
battle  of  Largs.    All  that  can  be  fairly  concluded  from 
thi^  silence,  therefore,  is,  that  their  value  had  not  then 
been  understood,  or  that  they  had  attracted  no  particular 
notice,  even  among  the  people  themselves.    Buchanan's 
testimony,  alsb  quoted  on  this  point,  though  worthless  on 
such  matters,  on(y  proves  that  the  Feinne  were  what  the 
Irish  call  them,  an  Irish  military,  or  militia,  as  the  term 
has  been.  Lesley  also  mei^ions  Fingal,  or  Fin  Mac  Cuil, 
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ill  the  same  manner,  as  do  Hector  Boethitfs  and  Micolson  i 
and  he  calls  him  a  giant  of  prodigious  stature  in  the 
days  of  Ewen  the  second :  all  tending  to  prove  notling 
more  than  that  these  reports  were  of  Irish  extraction : 
and  all  equally  omitting  any  notice  of  the  poems  in 
question. 

It  is  in  1520,  that  Boece  mentions  Fingal  and  his  acts. 
Nicolson  speaks  of  an  old  romance  of  the  famous  acts  of 
Fyn  Mac  Cowl,  who  was,  as  Lesley  calls  him,  a  giant  iw 
the  days  of  Ewen  II.  If  we  could  make  that  the  Pictish 
King  Uuen,  the  son  of  Ungus,  his  date  is  89?;  as  there  is 
no  such  person  as  a  King  Ewen  in  43(X;  though  one  of 
BuchananV  forty  kings.  But  that  is  of  no  moment :  nor 
does  Nicolson  profess  to  believe,  any  more  than  Boece, 
from  whom  he  quotes.  This  last  date  would  make  Fingal 
nearly  contemporary  with  St.  Patrick,  putting  the  giant  out 
of  the  question.  In  1566,  Good,  an  Irish  school-master, 
sent  to  Camden  an  account  of  Fin  Mac  Huyle  and  Osker 
Mac  Oshin,  as  two  fabulous  persons.  How  he  was  con- 
sidered formerly,  a  quotation  from  the  ancient  Scottishr 
poet  will  show:  and  there  is  no  hint,  here  at  least,  of  any 
poetry,  nor  of  aught  else  than  of  a  hero  of  romance,  wha 
seems  even  to  have  been  held  in  ridicule. 

My  foir  grandsyr,  hecht  Fyn  MackowIIy 
That  dang  the  devill  and  gart  him  yowU,— ' 

He  gatt  my  gudsyr  Gog  Magog— 

My  fader^  mekle  Gow  Macmome 

Owt  of  his  moderis  wame  was  scheme— - 

Or  he  ol  aige  was  yehris  thre 

He  wald  stop  over  the  Occraine  lue 
The  hevins  had  him  of  feir.. 

Barbour,  indeed,  declares  his  contempt  for  the  Os- 
sianic  characters,  or  the  Fingalian  dynasty  as  it  is  csSled^ 
openly,  when  he  calls  that  an  unworthy  comparison  which 
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Itfacdon^U  nuide  of  B^ucq  to  Gow  Mdkmcntie,  nt  the 
BMtl^  of  Pi^Iry  iq  Gleo  I^ocbart 

It  is  idk  ^o  bring  forward  tk^  names  of  car^rns,  a»d 
tombi^  and  otl^et  lpca}iti«s,  a9  proofe,  either  of  the  anti- 
qnijky  or  of  \he  Scottish  parentage  of  Fingal  and  Qssiaiu 
It  cannot  be  ascertained  that  any  such  denomioatioi^ 
fa*e  ancient;  i^u4, 9s  an  e^i^mnple  of  the  reverse,  we  know 
tbsrt  the  cay^  in  Stafia  received  this  name  in  our  own  day 
for  %h^  fiirst  time*  I  made  a  si^iilar  remsgrk  formerly  on 
^e  ip[i9gin|iry  tpmb  in  Glen  Almond,  and,  lately,  on  Arran. 
Tfaji^  i^  i^attiui^.  In  every  country,  there  is  some  heco 
iUfhp  ici  the  geneiaLrefpr^^  on  all  soch  occasions;  Ardiuc 
or>  F^ngajty  it  id  indifferent  which.  Edwajrd  hurnt  all 
report,  Cromwell  destroyed  nil  ecclesiastical  memorials, 
jp^E^nles  vanqqished  all  wild  beasts,  Confucius  is  the 
^fithi^  of  all  Chinese  morality,  St.  Paul  left  his  mark  on 
alii  ^99ks,  c^pd  J^  I^i^er  is  the  fa,thpr  of  all  wit  Though 
thesQ  tra,ditions  respecting  the  S<;Qttis.h  Fingal  were  not 
involved  in  mcwy  othei^  impossibiMties^  thfty.  contradict 
each  other;  since  there  are  as  many  tombs  that  claim, 
tb^  bpdies  of  some  of  these  heroes,  ns  there  are  cities, 
cpnteating  for  the  birth  of  Homer.  Bayle  has  well  said^ 
that  <<  La  cr6dulit6.  est  une  mere  que  sa  propre  fi&condit4 
^touflTe  t6t  ou  tard.'' 

Nor  is  there  the  slightest  reason  for  admit^in^  that 
Fingal  was  of  the  race  of  the  anci^ent^  ScQttu|h  kings, 
obscure  as  these  may  he;  even  were  his  Irislj  parentage 
not  admitted.  Those  to  whose  fraternity  he  has  been 
generally  referred,  are  purely  fabulous.  So  far  from  that, 
he  could  not  even  have  been  a  reputed  hero,  in  former 
times,  in  the^ Highlands;  and  this  silence  respecting  him 
and  bis  ra,ce,  is  one  of  the  strongest  arguments  against 
the  general  knowledge  and  popularity  of  the  ppenpuf.  at 
such  a  period ;  if  not  agaiD^st  their  very  ^istei^^e^  as  it) 
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andthttt  he  k.  a  real  personage,  be  ought  tal^e' a  SlelDr, 
or  an  Ostmaa:  because  t&e  Itisli,  m  dusthsguisbnig  Aeir  ^ 
inraders,  called  the  fairfaaired  Mes  Fin  ga«},  and  dMB^ 
darit  ones  SShu  gaeL 

I  have  elsewhere  s^faowndiat  most  of  the  great  families* 
of  tb^H^hlands  daim  very  remote  geneabgies;  and  if 
is  well  known  that  the  recitation  and  thesopposed  presotC' 
▼aHon  of  these,  were  a:  principal  part  of  the  o£e6^  of 
tb«  Rmlsw  Were  alii  these  geneatogies  real,  w«r  might 
ba^e"  eK||ecledillcali  some  one  would  bare  produced  a  de*' 
soentffrom  Fitig«il^  orCucbuHib,  orTrenmMr,  or  Caiiiril;^ 
whereas  they  ai»e> never  named  Still moresbouM tlu» be 
the«  ease  if  the  genealogies  wero  fietitious;  as  we  are> 
qnitesare  that  orany  of  tbem^raust'  ba;ve  been,  ^nd as  i 
httveparticuhirly^iown  to  be  the  case  with  theO  Dhuin^ 
otigiii*  of  Macdonald  £bd^  the  Heralds  in  question* 
knownf  of  these  heroes^  they  w<inld  not  hoirebeen  long  ini 
deriving,  each  one  his-  patron,  from  Fingal  or  OUcar'  or 
Ossian.  We  can*  only  conclude  that  the  Bard  genealo- 
gisli^  o£>  those  days  had  never  heard  of  these  persons;: 
aoda^  the  IriiA  do  pretend  to  such  descents,  it  is  an  addi- 
tional argmaent  in>  favour  ofuhelrish  origin  of  the  poemsi. 
TO'say  nothing  of  the  felly^of  attempting  to  erect  a  his* 
toriealf  system,  and  a  Flogsdlsi»  dynasty  of  kings,  on  some- 
vfigme^  and  modem^  traditions  and  inventtons,  united  to* 
smne  poe^  of  dou^utpkoe,  and  date,  and  purity,  and 
t^names^  of  wMch' what  little  is  really  known  is^averse^ 
tar-^BUcb  a<  system,  op  tO' any  system^  there  isuo  mentjon 
o4i  theses  Fragaiian  kings,  TrathnlyTrenmor,  and  Fingal, 
iBitbo-reaHandas  littlb  in^tllte  £ibuhyus,  bistoiy  of  the 
ScDttisb  early.  IdirgSk  That^they  should  be  wanting,  even 
in*  the^ latter  Uistv  is:  a  peculiarly  deadly  argument  against 
tbtiHigUaud  olaims*     To  say  no  more- on  thts'thau  »^ 
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Strictly  necessary,  the  oration  on  the  genealogy  of  the 
Scottish  kings  was  pronounced  in  the  thirteenth  century 
(1249),  by  order  of  Alexander  the  third,  before  the  three 
estates  of  Scotland ;  and  while  it  is  said  by  Innes  to' have 
been  accurate,  it  does  not  mention  Fingal.  The  same  fact 
IS  noticed  by  Major,  and  in  the  continuation  of  Fordun's 
History.  I  think  we  may  safely  disniiiss  this  much  of  the 
Ossianic  controversy. 

As  I  am  desirous  of  discovering  a  high  antiquity  for 
these  poems,  it  is  especially  proper  that  I  should  state  all 
the  objections ;  that  it  may  be  seen  whether  they  are  aH 
reiEilly  insuperable.  Others  of  the  collateral  points  at 
issue,  happen  to  be  so  much  involved  in  this  part  of  the 
question,  that,  to  avoid  repetition,  I  will  not  notice  theiyi 
separately,  but  suffer  them  to  enter  as  they  may,  aiid 
make  their  own  impression ;  as  I  am  not  writing  a  treatise 
on  Ossian,  but  only  adding  to  the  arguments,  such  as  they 
may  be,  that  have  been  already  adduced  on  various  pomts^ 
and  putting  the  ancient  ones  in  a  new  light. 

I  ought  first,  however,  to  state  the  reasons  why  it  is 
probable,  that  though  any  one  individual  of  the  poems  ih 
question  cannot  be  proved  ancient,  the  Scoto-Irish  Celts 
might  have  possessed  a  poetry,  even  more  ancient  than 
the  highest  date  yet  assigned  to  these ;  and  that  eveHi 
some  of  them  might  be  supposed  to  contain,  pertiaps, 
images  and  passages,  or  at  least'  a  tone  of  feeling  and  a 
style  of  imagery  derived  from  those  ancient  poems ;  if  we 
should  not  adopt  the  much  more  difficult  supposition^  that 
such  an  ancient  poetry  had  been  corrupted  at  variouiitimes 
by  additions  and  alterations,  and  by  the  substitution  of 
more  modem  naaies,  so  as  to  be  what  it  now  is ;  as  has 
been  the  case  within  our  own  knowledge.  These!  are 
events  not  unlikely  to  have  happened  in  poetry  preserved 
by  recitation,  passing  through  a  variety  of  hands,  and 
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those,  iQ  Jatter  times  at  least,  decidedly  barbarous.  The 
general  argament  in  support  of  this  opinion,  is  the  same 
which  I  hare  used  elsewhere,  as  to  the  music  of  the  High- 
lands and  the  probable  knowledge  of  arts  and  literature 
among  the  Western  Celts,  at  a  period  prior  to  that  state 
which  is  admitted  to  hare  been  a  barbarous  one,  and 
which  followed  the  Gothic  invasions.  The  cultivation  of 
a  music  which  is,  if  not  a  very  refined  one  according  to 
the  modern  system,  an  extremely  meritorious  one  exclu- 
sively of  that,  almost  necessarily  implies  the  existence 
and  cultivation  of  a  poetry.  Critics,  indeed,  on  these 
arts,  in  whatever  age  or  nation  existing,  have  invariably 
united  the  two ;  so  that,  on  this  point,  all  the  world  is 
agreed,  without  the  suspicion  of  a  bias  in  favour  of  the 
Celts.  Nor,  if  my  view  of  the  high  antiquity  of  the  an- 
cient Irish  and  Highland  music  be  correct,  have  we, 
eiAer,  any  reason  to  doubt  that  it  was  fully  equal  in  merit, 
if  not  superior,  to  that  of  the  Greeks;  to  say  nothing  of 
the  Romans,  who  appear  never  to  have  had  any  arts  of 
their  own.  We  cannot,  it  is  true,  measure  the  merit  of 
the  poetry  by  that  of  the  music ;  but  this  subject  and 
this  connexion  are  worthy  of  the  attention  of  antiquaries; 
and  since  it  is  now  for  the  first  time  brought  forward,  as 
is  the  fashion  for  system-mongers  to  say,  I  will  prefer 
silence  to  further  discussion:  allowing  it  to  make  what 
head  it  may,  without  pursuing  it,  like  Mr.  Shandy,  till 
the  audience  nods ;  wearying  and  dazzling  myself  and 
others  with  many  words.  I  will  only  add  further,  that 
all  the  ancient  authorities  allow  that  the  Etruscans  cul- 
tivated, notedly  and  successfully,  poetry  and  music,  that 
Etruriawas  a  Celtic  nation,  and  that  the  Western,  or 
Scoto-Irish  Celts,  having  elsewhere  been  proved  to  have 
had  an  original  music  of  oriental  origin,  and  derived  from 
the  common  source  whence  Etruria  also  derived  its  birth, 
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4t^  iangm^9  it»  mytMogj^  md  pmbftUjr  its  ait»  it  cmuoC 
be  coijfu'd^r^d  impnobablt  ihU  ibejr  preRerred  ^ad  cuki- 
yat^4  Wtb  pf  th^^^  ifiaeparaW^  «iid  sister  arts.  The  w^ 
gmnent  applies  eqically  lo  Wales ;  Mid  the  remote  dirte 
of  Wdsh  poetry  confines  the  sane  riew^  It  is  to  tbe 
mnth  ceatury  that  the  Welsh  refer  the  splettdid  age  of 
jtbeir  poetry;  maintaitiiBg  also,  of  course,  that  it  had 
heea  cultivated  from  time  inunemoriaL  Pinlterton,  always 
forgetting  who  the  Celts  originally  were,  and  how  many 
powerfal  and  refined  nations  they  prodaced,  denies  this, 
as  might  be  ejipected;  and  fixes  on  ^e  fifteenth  century 
as  the  date  of  the  oldest  Welsh  poetry.  In  this,  his  anger 
has  blinded  him  to  some  <^Uie  most  obvious  rules  of  cri* 
ticism*  He,  like  every  one  eLae,  admits  that  Celtic  poe^ 
has  a  marked  and  peculiar  character,  and  he  ought  to 
point  out  bow  that  should  have  been  generated  when 
tbe  nation  was  fast  losing  all  its  peculiarities.  It  was 
not  copied,  assuredly,  from  any  known  poetry^  Eng- 
lish or  foreign.  Unquestionably,  I  riiall  be  considered 
9s  one  of  the  most  outrageous  of  the  outrageous  Cdts 
and  defenders  of  the  Ossianic  antiquity,  since^  as  you  see^ 
{  leave  even  Macpherson  far  behind :  but,  like  others  of 
the  Shandean  breed,  lam  no  more  given'tobe  laughed  out 
^f  my  hypothesis  by  an  English  critic,  than  I  am  to 
be  frightened,  by  tbe  dirk  of  a  Gael,  out  of  my  opini<m 
that  Fingal  was  not  a  Scottish  king  and  did  not  make 
<be  Parallel  roads. 

0(  the  objections  to  the  antiquity  of  these  poems, 
meant  to  apply  to  Macpherson's  hypothesis,  and  to  mine 
Qi$  it  shall  happen^  the  first  which  I  may  notice  is  that  of 
Ad^lung.  The  Irish  early  msmuscripts,  even  down  as 
late  as  the  thirteenth  century,  are  now  scarcely  legihh 
by  the  best  Erse  scholars.  Now  the  language  of  the 
pp^ms  is  modern.     The  answer  to  this  seems  extremdy 
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gimple.  Havidg  b^^n  jjne^^rtert  by  recitaiion;  not  in 
liiahU^icripty  the  I^irignd^e  of  the  pbem^  lie^ssarily  kept 
pacis  with  the  language  of  cotlVersdtion ;  tbuiS  undergoiDg 
slti  fttipeirceptibl^  aiid  gradual  change.  We  iiiay  ^k 
dtirseiveis  \^hat  the  language  of  Gbwei-or  Chaucer  would 
no#  have  been,  had  their  poetry  beeb  preit^rred  only  in 
the  same  mahnet.  It  is  ^till  eaiby  to  8U{){J6se  ihat  much 
Obsolete  |^hi*aseoIogy,  or  many  obsolete  \^ordii,  (night  have 
htM  preserved ;  and  thi6  is  isaid  to  b^  the  fli<;t;  Tliud 
Abb,  variations  are  easily  accounted  for;  whettifei*  be- 
tween ihe  Iridh  and  Scottii^h  editions,  6t  betVr e^b  any  tW6 
in  one  country.  An  tb  the  objection  that  thei^e  (Sdemtf 
^oitld  ndt  hav^  bfeen  (Preserved  so  long  b^  tradition,  it 
^p^arfe  td  have  been  abatidoiled ;  and  if  tlot,  ii;  i^  Scarcely 
dl^^^vlng  of  a  i*eply.  The  hi^ofy  of  the  Hbmerib  frag- 
itiehts  is  ftthillkr ;  abd  the  trAde  of  thb  B^rds,  and  the 
hkhih  atid  ^ebltided  state  bf  the  Scbto-IH^b  Gdis  to  A  Ictt^ 
^^tio6i  seem  to  leave  bb  rfiffidtlHeis  oh  thit^  subjbct.  The 
task  of  Stdtleor  Smith  was  not  grbat^  tbati  tiittt  ^PiAii^ 
tititil^t  takitig  it  for  granted  that  this  received  bpl^oii  id 
fi^ttei  Biit  tb  irhat  a  ledgth  bf  tidie  «ven  histoty  nday  be 
t)reseiPred  by  tniSitionf/  iS^^ms  better  prb^ed  by  thttt  bf 
(rartiksSd  de  la  Ve^^  himself  an  Inba ;  iliiib^  that  history 
seems  to  have  been  tl^Ailsthitt^d,  with  considerable  ddail 
itnd  afccursit^y^  Aft*  a  period  bf  ^bme  centiiri^i  by  ffi^s  of 
IHttcf  more  thad  a  notation  of  dsites,  and  without  k  t^iiten 
laagifage;  It  seems,  however,  quitd  ittipdirfldoii^  to  rqpd 
this  bbjectiob^ 

Tb^  mebtion  of  Scandinavian  invasions,  already  bo^ 
ti«ed,  addtlced  as  conclusive  Kgaiibit  JMbicpherSbb,  ^hb 
fixes  bis  datb  iri  the  third  66bftury  when  thes^  £df  iibt 
commence  till  the  ei^h  or  ninths  would  onffy  p^oVe  a 
^^bent  dftte  for  sbtoe  particul^  poeMs  6t  patisislges,  but  in 
hot  icbhclt^hk  tf^inst  thb  it^hbt^.    And  it  h^  b^en,  per- 
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iigtpSt  oue  dcfaief  {aisfortu^e  attending  their  eliuois  to  an- 
tiquity, that  so  many  poems  should  have  been  attributed 
U>  one  man,  and  he  a  Scottish  instead  of  an  Irish  Scot ; 
and  that  so  many  additions  and  interpolations  should 
hare  been  made,  for  the  purpose  of  fixing  a  particular 
date.  In  this  way  do  theory  and  vanity  and  fraud  and 
bad  faith  defeat  their  own  objects*  Thus,  as  Laing  has 
observed,  Swaran  is  a  fictitious  Haco,  and  Carthula  is 
Macpherson's  copy  of  Ketil.  Whether,  in  these  particu- 
lar criticisms  and  others,  he  is  correct  or  not,  I  need  not 
enquire,  as  that  would  lead  into  a  wide  field ;  but  the 
general  remark  is,  nevertheless,  but  too  true. 

Many  other  charges  of  this  nature,  made  by  the  same 
author  to  the  same  end,  carry  some  real,  and  some  only 
apparent,  weight  with  them :  as  to  the  antiquity,  I  mean, 
not  to  the  absolute  forgery ;  as,  on  that  point,  he  is  plainly 
wrong.  I  cannot  pretend  to  go  through  the  whole  of 
this  matter :  but  may  notice  a  few  of  the  most  important 
points  which  bear  on  the  general  question  of  an  unknown 
antiquity,  or  which  possess  any  other  kind  of  interest* 
On  this  question  also,  it  will  appear  that  Macpherson  has 
injured  his  own  and  every  one's  cause,  by  a  variety  of 
contrivances  in  the  way  of  omission  and  modification ;  all 
calculated  for  his  own  particular  hypothesis. 

Among  other  things,  the  state  of  manners,  of  moral 
feeling  I  should  perhaps  say,  represented  in  the  poems, 
has  been  very  naturally  a  subject  of  remonstrance. 
Though  it  has  been  said  by  Dion  Cassius,  as  I  have  re- 
marked on  another  occasion,  that  the  Irish  were  savages 
and  cannibals,  ignorant  of  agriculture,  and,  by  St.  Jerom^ 
that  the  Strath^Cluyd  people  also  were  cannibals,  it  is 
impossible  to  credit  these  reports;  which  have  been 
made  of  all  unknown  nations,  at  all  times,  whether  they 
were  true  or  not;  and  very  often,  as  we  know,  falsely. 
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We  might  fairly  ask  whence  the  historian  obtained  his 
information ;  and  We  have  only  to  examine  Greek  and 
Roman  history,  to  see  with  what  carelessness,  to  call  it 
by  no  harder  a  term,  even  the  most  modem  and  cele- 
brated of  these  writers  repeated,  as  facts,  the  grossest 
fictions.  I  need  scarcely  name  Livy,  with  his  tales  and 
prodigies.  As  to  St.  Jerom,  he  merely  sdw  some  Scots 
at  Paris  when  he  was  a  boy^  and  some  one  told  him  that 
they  came  fronra  nation  of  cannibals.  The  Londoners 
believed  not  much  less  of  the  Highlanders  in  1745.  If 
the  early  Scoto-Celts  had  music  and  letters,  (and  that 
they  had  these  at  least,  is  certain,)  they  could  not  easily 
have  been  ignorant  of  agriculture,  nor  could  they  have 
been  cannibals :  but  this  assertion  is  not  worth  a  second 
thought;  while  the  reverse  can  be  proved,  as  I  shall 
h^eafier  have  occaidon  to  show.  On  the  other  hand,  it 
was  evidently  part  of  Macpherson's  system  to  make  his 
Fingal,  and  his  other  heroes,  a  Jonathan,  a  Hector,  a 
Bayard,  a  Don  Quixote,  and  an  Uncle  Toby ;  pressing 
into  his  service  all  the  patterns  of  a  true  gentleman  which 
history  and  fiction  have  recorded  and  invented. 

There  has  palpably  been  much  exaggeration  on  this 
point.  Yet  we  know  not  what  the  manners  of  the  ancient 
Celts  were ;  and  though  the  poems  should  even  not  be 
extremely  ancient,  we  can  still  conceive  the  ancient  tone 
of  manners  to  have  been  preserved  in  the  character  of  the 
poetry.  But  it  is  not  at  all  unreasonable  to  suppose  that 
they  were  a  mild  people ;  as  is  proved  by  their  having 
been  always  beaten;  while  their  attachment  to  music 
and  poetry  would  tend  to  strengthen  the  same  conclusion. 
It  has  been  urged  as  a  particular  objection,  under  this 
head,  that  the  females  are  treated  in  the  poems  with  a 
degree  of  consideration  unknown  to  barbarous  nations* 
Now  it  is  here,  in  the  first  place,  assumed,  that  the  early 
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Cdt6  wert  batfedfHNift;  wbH«  it  16  eqaally  ai(som«d  dtid 
antme,  tfalit  all  natioti^  in  this  state  of  rUdt^ntess  maltreat 
their  fenlal^Si  It  i«  quite  iremtarkable,  on  the  other  hatid^ 
that  the  treatthent  of  fettialeb  in  the  Hontei-ic  age^  wai»  Ar 
M>ta  liberal  abd  atniabte  thah  ieven  in  the  period  &( 
tireek  aflletidbtir$  nor  ^dld  those  who  diade  ibis  objec- 
tion hate  read  Tacitus,  who  nete§,  (i^rtibaUrly^  the  bon^ 
iidi^ration  which  the  Germans  had  for  their  women*  If 
that  was  the  case  with  a  people  so  ferocioos  as  thelse  war- 
like  Gbths^  it  iu  by  no  means  improbable  as  to  the  Celis ; 
6or  would  a  British  Queen  have  been  istiff^red  to  com-^ 
fliaftd  a  people^  if  the  female  character  hfid  tiot  b^en  held 
hi  high  estimatiofl  amotig  the  Oelti^  of  this  ditisiott. 

It  was  the  ssmie  among  the  Sctodinairiaii^ ;  sind  they 
Wet^  aisaredly  ferocious  enough  in  their  Earlier  da;f  s.  Thbf 
ferodty  of  ftegner  h^iry-breeehes^  Lodbrog*,  ifa  fomiliar^ 
from  the  often  quoted  poeftn  narrating  his  death  i  aifd  w<$ 
know  that  theise  sentiments  were  those  of  hii^  age«  Yei 
be  wait  revised  in  mairiage  by  Aslangd,  tt  shepherdess 
only,  until  he  ihould  return  rictorioiis  t  fti^d,  to  faet 
behests  he  conformed  Without  remotistranc^^  Du  Oues- 
«liii,  or  the  Kiiight  of  Sthoke,  Wbiild  hdte  ddne  ^cisely 
Ifae  same*  These  ure  the  feelings  of  chitalfy  itself;  and 
this^  fact  proVei^  that  the  chitalrous  attehtioii  td  the  fair, 
displayed  ib  the  OiSSiaiio  j^oenis,  is  hot  ti^c^ssurily  a 
^oderh  forgery«  If  i^Af  j^i^ly  pt(^^  that  there  is  a 
Scanfdinatian  totie  iii  the  po^mi^;  bdt  W^  Bkfe  ho  ri^htto 
mMtA^  that  the  delist  a^  a  Milder  people^  did  liot  edt^- 
tm  sitfiilair  s^tttimehts;  Th^b  a#e  otblfr  d^i^ses  than 
iti^i^  b^rbsiHsm  which  lead  to  tfae  neglebt  of  feknal^. 
Btit  these  »^e  ot^t  df  itty  way  at  present.  You  dee  thai, 
od  this  poiiity  I  have  defeitded  Maepheri^n  bett^  than  he 
<Nd  htMself;  tVifh  all  hlil=  erimfes,  We  must  hetei^  lotgit 
ihkt  W<§  ^re  deeply  hH  ddMdTi^. 
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WfaM  Bfiieph^iMn  boasts  tbat  tht  ^ms  coiltaitt  no 
lidBS,  or  foreigti  snkimk,  as  h  pfoof  thAt  tbt»y  lire  at  le^m 
original  and  not  ^ttow^/fae  betrayi^  a^  tnlliadcy  igno- 
rance of  natural  history;  onawtar^,  or  fbrgettingf^  tbM 
many  otber  animals,  now  anknot^^  <^<cept  by  thoir  reu 
mains  or  by  tradition^  had,  in  andont  timifta,  le^isted  in 
Scotland.  Thus  we  formerly  posscflised  thn  beat,  ibe 
boar,  the  beaver,  the  wolf,  the  urus,  and  the  elk.  TiM 
none  of  these  should  be  mentlMed,  might  be  add  need  as 
a  proof  against  any  degree  of  antiquity  whaterer;  m  it 
actually  has  been  brought  forward  in  ^of  of  modem 
forgery,  by  Laing  and  Pinkerton  and  others*  Bot^  againni 
other  evidence,  this  single  argument  is  not  eondosive; 
when  no  animal,  not  ev«n  the  home  or  the  stag,  is  here 
used  as  a  necessary  in^dient  of  poetieal  ^ompositioik; 
«o  that  the  question  will  remain  mtich  tbosamoi  as  to  all 
disputes  respecting  tbo  antiquity  f  whether  that  is  to  fa« 
referred  to  the  third  century,  or  to  OM  mndh  higher^  dr 
much  lower*  It  might  be  another  questien,  how  finr  this 
mffect^d  the  claims  of  these  poems  on  Iretaj&d  in  prefep- 
onee  to  Scotland.  Writing  without  book  (in  more  seUsoli 
than  one  you  will  perhaps  think),  I  eannoC  now  rteolkot 
whether  Laing  has  proved  that  MacpbeFSon  s«pp#ds8cid 
the  names  of  animals  for  the  purpose  of  givilng  pUusi- 
bility  to  his  argument  on  this  subject ;  but  I  ireedleet  m 
dbu'ge  for  diUB  suppressing  the  naaao  of  die  aspeof  is 
be  bad  supposed  it  a^  uainralized  tree^  whereas  it  fai  a 
emnmon  native*  Thus  has  il^  been  tho  Me  of  tbeae  uU* 
Ittdcy  poems,  to  sui^  more  from  friends  than  enemies^ 
Pinkerton  also  uses  sonvo  argumentoon  Mm  subject  de* 
rived  from  weapone^  but  tbey  amount  lo  nothing. 

Unable  to  eoHato  the  6aelie  wiA  the  English,  I  know 
not  whether  it  is  tr^ie,  a»  some  have  said,  that  there  is  no 
aHusion  to  agrieitltnre  and  to  sheep  in  the  origiBidsw 
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Evea  if  that  should  be  the  fact,  it  does  not  appear  bow 
this  cau  prove  any  thing  respecting  any  theory.  If  there 
is  any  truth  in  my  own*  tbe  opinion  of  these  persons,  as 
it  regards  the  state  of  the  Celts  who  prodnced  tbip 
poetry,  is  wrong ;  and  they  have  thereforci  on  this  and  on 
other  subjectSi  mistaken  some  things  and  misrepresented 
others,  from  ignorance  of  the  history  of  the  period  which 
they  pretend  to  describe.  Laing's  fancy,  as  it  has  been  that 
of  others,  was,  that  the  Scoto-Celts,  at  the  age  described, 
were  a  nation  of  mere  hunters;  which  is  impossible,  if 
what  I  suggested  this  moment  about  their  ancient  state 
is  true ;  and  jthe  high  improbability  of  which  is  further 
proved,  by  the  fact  that  the  Teutonic  nations  which  cour 
qitered  them,  were  acquainted  with  agriculture,  as  were  the 
Britons,  or  Cimbric  Celts,  at  least  three  centuries  before 
his  imaginary  eera*  AH  therefore  which  follows  from  the 
omission  of  allusions  to  agriculture  in  the  Ossianic  poems, 
if  that  be  a  fact,  is,  that  the  poet  found  nothing  fit  for  his 
purpose  in  those  images.  The  assumed  necessity  that 
he  should  have  ransackod  all  art  and  all  nature,  appears 
to  have  arisen  from  idly  taking  Homer,  as  a  standard  of 
comparison;  to  say  nothing  of  the  supposed  rivalry  of 
the  Celtic  poet. 

If  the  frequent  allusions  to  drinking,  and  to  the  sym- 
posiums of  Fingal  and  his  friends,  whether  in  the  clouds 
above  or  the  fogs  below,  are  genuine  parts  of  the  originals, 
and  also  a  necessary  part  of  the  character  of  the  poetry, 
they  would  almost  determine  its  eera,  as  far  as  these  par- 
ticular poems  at  least  are  implicated,  to  be  posterior  to 
the  Gothic  invasions,  though  they  would  be  insufficient 
to  prove  the  poetry  itself  to  be  Scaiidinavian.  If  added 
by  Macpfaerson,  they  are  only  further  proofs  of  his  having 
confounded  the  Celts  and  the  Goths,  as  he  has  plainly 
done  in    other    instances ;    misled  by  P^Uoutier  and 
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Mallety  or,  as  is  more  probable,  by  tbeir  copyist,  his 
namesake  Dr.  Macpherson.  It  is  admitted  by  antiquaries, 
that  the  former  were  a  sober,  as  well  as  a  mild,  pec^le; 
while  the  Gothic  nations,  by  the  testimony  of  all  ancient 
historians,  were  extremely  addicted  to  drinking.  No 
other  proof,  indeed,  of  their  having  considered  it  the  chief 
joy  of  life,  next  to  war,  is  required,  than  that  the  whole 
occupation  of  Valhalla  was  to  fight  all  day  and  drink  all 
night;  the  convenient  goat  yieldingmead  instead  of  milk, 
while  the  boar  Scrimmer  furnished  a  fund  of  inexhaus- 
tible bacon.  There  is  something  in  the  occasionally  high . 
military  tone  of  this  poetry  also,  which  savours  much  of 
a  Gothic  origin.  Whatever  difficulty  there  may  be  in 
reconciling  this  and  many  other  matters  to  my  theory,  or 
to  any  theory  of  an  antiqtiity  prior  to  the  Gothic  inva- 
sions, it  would  equally  tend  to  prove  that  this  wa»  Gothic 
and  not  Celtic  poetry;  which  is  a  supposition  discordant 
with  a  much  greater  mass  of  evidence  on  the  other 
side. 

This  leads  to  the  question  of  the  mythology,  or  the 
religion,  of  the  Ossianic  poems ;  which  is  one  of  the  great 
stumbling  blocks,  and  on  which  Macpherson  has  been 
strongly  accused  of  literary  malversation.  It  must  be 
admitted  that  every  thing  was  rejected  from  the  poems 
which  could  in  anyway  refer  to  Christianity;  because 
that  not  only  tended  to  establish  the  Irish  claims,  but  to 
reduce  the  eera  to  a  later  one  than  suited  his  views. 
Altered  as  the  poems  have  been,  even  in  Ireland,  I  pre- 
sume that  it  is  now  impossible  to  know  what  the  original 
mythological  allusions  were,  or  whether  there  were  any. 
That  many  have  been  altered,  if  not  supplied  in  Ireland 
in 'no  distant  times,  is  plain  enough  from  the  rul^  of  or- 
dinary '  oriticism ;  as  there  are  vulgarities  and  incon- 
sistences in  some  poems,  and  in  parts  of  others,  which  . 
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are  abMh|i«Iy  iBC^ii^tjMir  mUb  tb«r  kmiiing  tone  of  th0 
hettePOA^  or  wMk  like  general  chsvacler.    Wk«Qj?«»  Hiw 
tfoJhiiei?  Aat  whtok  isi  palpaUy  nerthefs  er  ScmidmwiftQ 
nydiology,  wb^tber  this  was  M acykiMotifa  wkirh  or  m^ty 
mmst  beve  been  sltatt^ely  tfaoogkliess,  both  as  to»theimwi 
wbieb  wa»td'beJBHMite9iied5  aail  aa  to  tke  adtautted  le* 
%i6n  oflbe  CeWio  natiowi*    Wera  die  tnyAoI/sgy  06  aH: 
tbe  peeaiB  tMljt  $taiidi»a)riaBs  Aere^wciiddbe  litfeledMri^ 
tbal  IbesBfra was  eoMf  aralireij  ■M>4einir;  tba^n^  adt  neadiH 
ing^  beyond  Ae-  e%btb  ev  Moth  eettinvies.    Bnfe  k  tiAt 
case  aho^  it*  weuid  b«v  necessary'  torcenrideii  tbeM  as^  in  a 
greal^  degree,  if  Boi  entirely ,^SoaDd«MMrian  poaMgi;  asupr 
position,  as  I  kave just  reonrked^  kieompatiMr  wilb  Aek 
genefat  ebamctef •    It  n  said,  thati  Maopbersoii[:  ^rop^ed 
aUtbe  ppoper  rajrtbologyv  oi^  wbaftei>iei  narture^wftichr  be. 
d$i^  ftnd ;  eitber  retetmng^  ev  addittg,  tin  viere  gbostoWf y^ 
wbfob^  being  gS  a  nenlrak  obnrastery  ioig|bt.  ^oape  aH 
dangerous*  crilicisaiw    Owing  te»  die  di$appeara«i9e  efhai». 
original  collection,  I  im^igine  that  even  Gaelic  scbolanr 
&ni  it  now  ditfealt  to  b»oi»  iRhafeMWB  tbe^n«ils(Mli  of 
many  of'the  poems  !&  tbe  iliglda^ds^alibdi:^  io  fmmt'^ 
sion  of  a«itheotie' copies  of  some  ^  hadl  ]ianM>neitbit]ttJMM' 
nop  space  ftr  nvinut^  and^  detailecb  Qritiiei«tt;Qf  tbis^nelWFtw 
Sui^h  bow^verare  some^more  of  tbeidifficnMes  wi«dii 
are*  produc^dv  cbie%  byi  tbe  vn(oe«taJnf  purity  o€  them* 
peeoHM;*  andt  wbici  are  not'  Waetj  to  he  salBsfaotortty 
cleared  awey^    But  Iittay*remaark  tkat>  the  genuine  €k^ 
istenfce  of  a'paret  SeandiiMMan'  mythology-  in^dilem^  i». 
impvojlabl^  oft  any  giooods*    If  tbey  are  prior  lathe 
introdnGti<»n>  ofi  CbristianBty  into    Ireland^  and  ilf  tbe 
C^nristian  allostoiia  ^e  spuriom^  tbe*  Bij^bobgy,.  if  any^ 
nrast  bave^  appertained  !»  die  Gelitio  natjon,  aod'nsast 
haire-  been  derived  f#om  vbat^  i»  called  -  Driiidmn.^   Qd: 
those  terms,  it  could  nc^  have  been  SeaocynaFia*^  be^ 
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^d  ^liike.  Nor  i«  il  ii^lLigibW  1|Q^  tbe  mytbolog]! 
(bould  have  heen  Scandioairii^  ^  ftny  df^ic^  IV  Noci 
wegianil  were  cpn^eprted  by  St,  Colo^i^'ii  foUpwer^  by 
mii^ioiis  to  ik9X  cowtry,  befipure  tt^y  n^ere  Imowjp  9fli  ilH 
Yftders  in  Irelaad  and  Scotland;  a^  ey^  wh^  they 
landed  in  Shetland  and  Orkney,  tbey  <ooip4  C^isiMm  ^ 
furiests  ixi  tliose.  iflwds.  1^  ^eetfm  %o  i«e  tberefoi^^  tM  t^ere 
if  notboig  left  ^  w  bm  to  rej^  %\iB  mythplpfy  frani 
^e  poeqiii i^togetf^r;  because  Qsawif  be  h«^9^  person 
<m;  more,  ^ii^st  b^ye  bMQ  either  a  Ce^  nod  afoHa^pei;  ^ 
tl|e  Praidi^l  religioa,  or  a  Celt  co^¥erted  to  Cbristianilg^ 
Q|p^  Cbri^tHiW  Nordimaa*  He  eoald  in  im>  e^fm  ^^ ^^mm 
^  ^|ROEsbippe|^of  Odin.  Eithei^  qi  tbe  fooia^  cl^sf|9^  o^ 
altjusictn  ^  p(M«ibW»  bat  ih>I  the  l^st ;  ui^Ieivi,  what;  Uk  ^ 
y^wy  Bvpfobgble  wpppsttion,  he  l^d  ^pt^  a  ii:Hre%i% 
ai^  ppati^  loyl^logy,  ai|our  poe^  baye  ^bo^en  tp  dpfiV 
iji^  Vennses  and  Cu^pidis.  Tbe  ca^s  ace  ft^r  tpo  djffwjrnfl^iv 
t|(^  f\^«it  of  fii^  a^,  eiqplanaftioQ.  It  h  y\m^  tb^t^  tkfm^ 
If  hp  «Kg^e  9?  liding  d©^.  r^is^peptNig  t^  ^rg^Qr  of 
tilQ.  ppeaH^  ^gl^^  ^lajr  4At  tbepe  wicwimMf  nqee  iptpuld 
py4?]ire  ^Miii  pq?i|li¥Hi;  i^,  9<bere>  j^aoung  tb^  f^bii^i^fi^ 
^^jiffwns^  V>»  tie  gpQiwe»  ifopld  ^ufi  provp  tbw"  i^cWt, 
d^f^,  '[f'^/Q  l^pr  is(  pofs^I^  but  the  former  pMf4  b/^t 
a|^fifii/do4eid« 

If  hi|e  on  the  qa^on  of  tl^e  n|ytbpV>gy9 1  wi^dfOi^ 
yet  x^m^V^  9tt  tMie  sajbge^t  of  tbe^  H^hla^dl  Fipg^,  tb^t 
tbA  ^lyjqi^i^  of  that  countiiy  are  strangel,y  Iborget^ 
wfew  tfesy  WW^  ^iat,  libj|3;he^  ab4ii»hed  tb^  ]>^«|jdical 
Sbrnmoh^;  ^f^,  4wgerowJ^  it  to  be  alw^y^  S^mmS  ^ 
tgf>,vm^mh^^i£  ofi  bpwwojiaMghtplsf^;  p^i^fd^dy 
i)|4tllH>uA  th0  i^q^wti^e  l^Tm»  V.  Fpgal,  "  p^ti  ^m^^ 
i^^  PrAid^/'  bPi  ooaWf  W*  be^  a,  C^lt.of  tbe  dlistoqt  daj* 
wbi^bitbipjl^  ai^qqari^dieBir%  a«  tbM  waj8  hi%o«(ii  ri^K-vi 
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gion.  If  he  abolished  Druidisiti  as  a  Christian  Knight, 
the  poems  would  be  reduced  to  a  period  within  the  fifth 
century,  supposing  that  he  were  still  a  Celt ;  and  within 
the  eighth  or  ninth,  if  a  Scandinavian.  It  is  much  safer 
to  have  nothing  to  do  Vi^ith  this  personage ;  who  acts  rather 
too  many  parts  for  his  consistency  and  for  that  of  High- 
land antiquarian  systems. 

I  believe  I  may  as  well  end  this  discussion,  in  which 
I  Would  willingly  defend  the  Qssianic  poetry,  if  I  could, 
no  less  from  its  injudicious  friends  than  its  enemies.  I 
hope,  at  least,  that  it  will  be  accepted  as  a  proof  of  good 
wishes^  by  all  the  worthy  Donalds  whose  petty  errors 
have  occasionally  come  across  me.  As  to  the  antiquity 
which  I  should  desire  to  see  established,  let  it  be  recol- 
lected that  there  is  nothing  in  the  early  condition  of  the 
Celtic  nation  at  large,  to  render  such  a  supposition  absurd 
and  ludicrous,  as  was  said  of  these  poems  originally ; 
since  some  portions  of  it  were  highly  civilized,  and  since 
there  is  reason  to  think  that^he  western  one  possessed  a 
degree  of  civilization,  sufficient,  at  least,  for  the  production 
of  poetry  of  this  class.  It  was  not  a  very  refined  age  that 
produced  the  Iliad  and  the  Odyssey.  But  if  the  antiquity 
is  high,  it  is  vain  for  the  Scots  and  the  Irish  to  dispute 
longer  as  to  the  right ;  since  it  belongs  equally  to  both. 
I  need  not  enter  here  into  the  dispute  whether  the  Scots, 
(the  Scoto-Celts,)  came  originally  from  Ireland ;  because, 
under  any  view,  they  were  one  people.  The  division, 
even  to  a  tolerably  late  period,  was  scarcely  more  than 
geographical.  Nothing  but  entire  ignorance  of  their 
own  history,  could  have  led  those  who  were  so  eager  after 
the  antiquity  of  the  poems,  to  originate  and  to  battle  this 
question.  Even  if  the  antiquity  were  v^y  far  less, 
Ossian,  be  he  who  he  may,  one  man  or  more,  was  equally 
a  Highlander  as  an  Irishman  ;  and  it  is  even  possible  that 
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he  may  have  written  in  both  countries,  not  in  one  only. 
That  point  will  not  now  be  determined ;  and  it  has  al- 
ready been  seen  how  the  balance  inclines.  But  it  must 
be  remembered  also^  that  for  the  Highlanders  absolutely 
to  exclude  the  Irish  in  any  participation,  and  to  claim  the 
poet  and  all  his  heroes  alike,  is  to  reduce  the  antiquity 
of  this  poetry  to  a  date  posterior  to  that  at  which  the  two 
countries  became  absolutely  separate,  and  which  may  be 
fixed,  possibly,  though  uncertainly,  somewhere  about 
1300 ;  as,  even  after  the  retreat  of  the  Norwegians,  some 
of  the  Lords  or  Chiefs  of  the  Isles  appear  to  have  held 
lands  in  Ireland,  and  there  was,  at  least,  a  considerable 
communication.  It  is  for  those  who  will  take  the  trouble 
to  think  coolly  on  this  subject,  to  consider  which  theory 
they  will  prefer;  but  they  must  recollect  that  nature  has 
set  her  good  things  on  the  right  hand  and  on  the  left, 
and  that  it  is  not  in  their  power  to  reconcile  contradictions 
and  to  enjoy  every  thing:  they  must  choose,  whether 
they  will  or  not,  and  learn  to  be  content  with  that  which 
is,  at  least,  possible. 


VOL.  !!• 
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LOCH    HOURN.      WINDS.      EDUCATION. 


This  embarking  to  plough  the  salt  deep  in  a  black 
ship  for  two  or  three  months,  is  very  mach  like  jumping 
out  of  bed  in  a  cold  frosty  morning :  notwithstanding  all 
the  coming  pleasures.  To  see  *^  Neptnnum  procul  e  terra 
furentem,^'  and  to  quit  the  **  tangling  woodbine,  the  musk 
rose  and  eglantine/'  for  hard  lurches  and  bilge  water,  is 
like  the  first  blow.  But  it  is  half  the  battle  also;  and 
thus,  when  once  we  have  begun,  we  plough  on,  till  we 
find  ourselves  in  St.  Kilda  or  elsewhere,  almost  wonder- 
ing how.  So  much  does  the  inertia  of  mind  resemble 
that  of  matter  *  so  like  is  man's  head  to  a  tennis  ball. 
Give  either  of  them  a  kick,  and  they  continue  in  motion 
for  a  time  proportioned  to  the  impulse,  minus  the  friction 
and  other  impediments.  Let  the  kick  be  given  by  the 
devil,  and  the  soul  and  body  depart  together  at  a  tangent, 
crossing  all  obstacles,  till  they  are  stopped  by  a  Fi.  fa*, 
or  knock  their  brains  out  against  the  gallows.  An  insuf- 
ficient impulse  from  some  casual  good  principle,  gene- 
rates a  logarithmic  spiral,  which,  after  a  few  diminishing 
turns,  falls  into  a  centre  of  rest.  The  more  fortunate 
concurrence  of  forces  produces  a  revolution  of  order,-— 
and  thus  the  world  goes  round. 

Thus  I  reached  Garveloch,  and  North  Rona,  and  Cape 
Bath,  and  Shetland,  and  twenty  other  strange  places, 
which  I  had  long  contemplated  on  the  map,  just  as  we 
look  at  mountains  in  the  moon,  and  with  mruch  the  same 
hope ;  and  many  places  too  which  I  had  long  and  often 
seen  in  the  blue  distance,  amid  storms  and  clouds  and 
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roaring^  seas  and  foul  winds,  and  whick  I  had  as  much 
despaired  of  reaching  as  the  moon  itself.  Such  it  is  to 
make  the  first  eflfort:  Fate  takes  care  of  the  rest:  and  if 
she  does  not  always  manage  it  very  well,  it  is  not  very 
certain  that  we  should  have  managed  it  much  better  our* 
selves.  But  it  is  a  fine  thing  too  to  have  a  jack-arlanthom 
in  chase;  something  which  is  only  to  be  fouod  at  the  tail 
of  the  rainbow :  without  which,  it  is  likely  we  should  have 
no  pursuits  at  alL  If  we  cannot  attain  it,  still,  ^'  c'est  bon 
qu'on  la  cberehe,"  and  thus  also  we  lieach  Shetland  and 
St.  Kilda,— or  Egypt,  if  it  so  haptpens*  The  quadrature 
of  the  circle,  virtue,  the  alkahest,  perfect  love,  the  pdar 
basin,  the  longitade,  the  last  note  on'  the  finger  board, 
*tis  alt  one ;  if  we  do  not  catch  it,  we  catch  something 
else ;  and  the  dog  has  just  as  much  happiness  in  'pur« 
suing  his  tail  as  if  he  could  get  it  belweeti  his  teeth.  If 
I  did  not  find  what  I  expected  in  Morven  atid  Loch 
Houm,  I  found  what  I  did  not  expect;  and,  besides, 
there  is  a  satisfaction  in  not  having  found  it,  because  I  am 
now  sure  that  it  is  not  there. 

Though  the  district  of  Morrer,  which  separates  Loch 
Morrer  from  Loch  Nevish,  is  mountainous  aod  rugged, 
it  falls  far  short,  in  these  respects,  of  Knoydart,  which 
lies  between  the  latter  inlet  and  Loch  Houm,  and  which 
is  indeed  one  of  the  loftiest  as  well  as  wildest  tracts  in 
Scotland.  There  is  a  peculiarly  savage  character  in 
these  hills;  not  only  from  the  quantity  of  bare  rock 
which  they  expose,  but  from  the  mode  in  which  they  ap- 
pear heaped  on  each  other;  as  if,  instead  of  rising  and 
jostling  each  other  in  the  usud  manner  from  a  conunon 
base^  or  from  the  general  level,  a  new  set  had  been 
created  or  let  fall  on  the  tops  of  the  first.  I  do  not  know 
from  what  joke  it  has  been  that  the  name  of  heaven, 
(Nevish,)  has  been  conferred  on  one  <yf  these  lodis,  and. 
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that  of  Houm,  or  hell,  on  the  other;  being,  as  they  are, 
next  door  neighbours.  Their  sponsors  did  not  certainly 
show  much  taste  in  the  distinction;  since,  in  point  of 
picturesque  beaiity  and  grandeur.  Loch  Hourn  has  no 
competitor  on  the  sea  coast,  and  scarcely  indeed  in  all 
Scotland. 

In  making  my  passage  from  Loch  Nevish  to  Loch 
J^ourn,  I  met  again  with  one  of  those  remarkable  partial 
winds,  of  which  I  have  mentioned  two  other  instances  sp 
lately,  in  Bute  and  Arran.  It  is  the  more  worth  noticing, 
as  these  extraordinary  states  of  the  atmosphere  have  been 
atmost  entirely  overlooked  by  philosophers  and  by 
seamen  alike,  and  as  they  are  quite  at  variance  with  any 
theory  of  wind  that  has  yet  been  proposed.  There  was  a 
dead  calm,  reaching,  as  far  as  could  be  discovered,  all  the 
way  from  Airdnamurchan  up  the  Sound  of  Sleat,  and  to 
nearly  the  southern  boundary  of  Loch  Hourn,  But  here 
we  found  so  smart  a  breeze  from  the  west,,  that  the  vessels 
passing  through  it  were  obliged  to  lower  their  topsails 
and  reef  theif  mainsails.  The  breadth  of  this  current 
was  about  two  miles,  and  where  it  ceased,  there  was 
again  a  calm  to  the  northward.  So  very  decided  was 
the  line  of  separation  between  the  breeze  and  the  calm, 
that,  in  an  instant,  we  were  obliged  to  lower  our  own 
gaff  topsail  oh  meeting  it,  when,  after  running  through  it 
with  ^  velocity  of  seven  or  eight  knots,  we  entered  so 
suddenly  and  violently  into  the  calm,  as  to  bring  all  the 
sails  immediately  aback.  I  observed  this  appearance  f<HP 
at  least  three  hours ;  and  it  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  the 
stream  of  wind  was  accompanied  by  a  line  of  clouds  sdoft, 
while  the  atmosphere  on  both  sides,  above  the  calm,  was 
defir  and  blue. 

^   I  only  reached  Loch  Hourn  ia  time  to  anchor  for  (be 
night  and  eiijoy  the  splendour  of  a  setting  sup;   but, 
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witk  a  good  fortune  which  must  be  esteemed  rare  in  this 
place,  if  I  am  to  judge  by  what  I  was  told,  the  uext  day 
was  equally  beautiful.  My  iuformer  was  .a  youog  girl-of 
fourteen  or  fifteen,  whom  I. found  on  the  shore,  weeding 
some  miserable  potatoes :  and,  condoling  with  her  on  the 
climate,  I  enquired,  among  other  things,  how  long  the 
snow  remained  on  the  ground.  <^  Weel  I  wot,''  was  the 
answer,  *^it  never  gangs  till  the  rain  comes/'  A  pleasing 
alternatiye  this.  My  story,  to  be  sure,  is  very  much  like 
a  standing  and  well-known  joke  about  Inveraray;  but 
my  little  lassie  had  certainly  never  .heard  that  tale,  and 
did  as  certainly  make,  to  me,  the.  remark  which  I  have 
thus,  most  veraciously,  transmitted  to  you. 

Besides  its  climate,  which  is  notorious  among  the 
notorious.  Loch  Hourn  was  once  celebrated  for  a  Spirit, 
or  a  Taisch,  or  a  fairy,  or  what  not,  called  the  Glas  lich, 
who  (or  which)  used  to<  wander  about  the  Jiills,  doing, — 
no  ^ne  knows  what.  When  the  sun  had  set  and  all  was 
still,  I  sat  down  on  the  rudder  head,  watching  the  clouds 
of  night  as  they  settled  on  the  mouiitain  tops,  turning 
grey  and  greyer  as  they  crept  lower  and  lower  dowa^ 
till  a  black  abyss  seemed  tQ  yawn  beneath  them,  and  the 
water  itself  became  dark  as  the  hills.  I  must  own  that 
I  never  saw  a  place  fitter  for  ghosts.  With  a  littje  more 
of  the  Ossianic  oestrus,  I  might  easily  have  imagined 
every  light  mist  that  floated  on  the  hill-side,  a  spirit:  but 
k  would  have  been  with  just  as  good  reason  as  if  I  had 
supposed  that  the  fine,  handsome,  hospitable,  specimen 
of  a  Highlander  who  came  on  board  to  visit  us,  was  the 
very  Barrisdale  who  used  to  levy  black  mail  and  perform 
fiiimilar  feats,  in  this  very  noted  region,  some  *^  sixty 
years  since."  Certainly,  as  a  den  of  thieves,  or  gentle- 
men drovers,  or  cearnachs,  or  whatever  is  the  correct 
technical  term,  I  know  not  where  a  finer  stronghold  than 
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Loch  Honrn  eould  be  picked  oat:  tbe  very  possession 
w«8  enougb  to  make  a  man  turn  Cartouche,  Montoni,  or 
Barrisdale;  for,  except  by  a  fle^t,  the  king  of  this  region 
most  have  been  unassailable.  Even  tbe  new  road  to  the 
head  of  the  loch  w<oald  give  the  present  Barrisdale  or 
Arnisdale  very  little  concern,  if  they  chose  to  set  up  as 
private  kingps  or  £phori ;  disclaiming  allegiance  to  King 
Greorge  the  fourth  and  renouncing  obedknce  to  tbe 
ftegiam  Majesti^em. 

This  inlet  forms  three  distinct  turns,  nearly  at  right 
angles  to  each  other,  penetraling.into  the  country  to  a 
distance  of  about  eleven  mfles^  and,  at  its  extremity, 
meeting  an  excellent  new  road  that  joins  the  western 
military  road  at  Glengarry.  The  characters  of  these 
three  parts  are  different,  and  it  is  the  most  interior  which 
contains  the  peculiar  scenery  that  renders  Loch  Houni 
so  remarkable.  For  nearly  half  the  distance  from  the 
entrance,  it  am  only  be  said  that  the  views  are  gfrand^  as, 
with  such  mountain  boundaries,  they  cQuld  not  fafl  to  be. 
About  the  middle,  it  appears  to  ramify  into  two  branches; 
but  the  one  soon  terminates  in  something  like  a  deep  and 
spacious  bay,  wild,  bold,  and  deserving  of  &r  more  ex- 
amination than  I  had  time  to  bestow  on  it.  There. k 
much  character  in  the  mountains  that  enclose  this  bayi 
in  whidi  Barrisdale  is  situated ;  and,  above,  in  partictdar, 
they  display  a  degree  of  rude  and  rocky  desolation, 
almost  unequalled  in  Scotland,  and  not  less  gri^d  than 
rude. 

The  other  branch  is  continued  for  some  miles,  t^rmi-*^ 
nating  at  length  in  a  deep  glen ;  asd,  from  one  end  to  tbe 
other,  it  displays  a  rapid  succession  of  scenes  no  less 
grand  than  picturesque,  and  not  often  equalled  in  Scot- 
land ;  but  of  a  character  so  peculiar  that  I  know  of  no 
place  to  which  they  can  be  compared^    The  land,  on 
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both  sides,  k  not  only  very  lofty,  but  very  rapid  in  the 
accliyities;  while,  from  the  narrowness  of  the  water,  com* 
pared  to  the  altitude  of  the  boundaries,  there  is  a  sobriety 
in  some  places,  and,  in  others,  a  gloom,  thrown  over  the 
scenery,  which  constitutes  perhaps  the  most  peculiar  and 
striking  feature,  if  feature  it  can  be  called,  of  this  place. 
On  this  altitude  and  breadth  of  general  disposition,  and 
on  a  magnitude  of  scale,  whether  in  the  whole  or  in  the 
ornamental  parts,  which  is  quite  peculiar  to  this  spot^ 
depends  the  magnificence  of  this  scenery ;  a  character 
from  which  Loch  Hourn  neirer  deviates.  The  general 
style  of  the  mountain  outline  is  no  less  various  than 
grand,  and  the  faces  of  the  hills  are  equally  varied  in 
form  and  arrangement;  so  that  though  there  is  con* 
sistency,  there  is  no  id^ity  of  character  in  the  different 
scenes,  ai^  we  are  not  wearied,  as  happens  in  so  many 
other  places,  in  pursuing  a  landscape,  of  which  the  only 
variety  is,  that  it  is  greater  or  less,  more  near  or  more 
distant.  What  belongs  to  ornament,  and  what  therefore 
constitutes  the  essential  parts  of  the  middle  ground  and 
nearly  the  whole  of  the  foregrounds,  is  as  broad  and 
fine  in  its  style  as  the  general  basis  of  the  landscape :  a 
circumstance  also  which  is  more  remarkable  in  Lodk 
Hourn  than  in  any  place  I  know :  even  the  smaller  parts 
possessing  none  of  that  minuteness  of  ii^nner  which  is 
so  often  a  source  of  ofiTence  in  scenery  of  this  class. 

W(»rds  cannot  convey  any  idea  of  the  details  of  this 
landscape.  But  I  may  say  that  the  varieties  depend,  in 
a  great  measure,  on  the  intricacy  of  what  are  technically 
•called  the  side  screens,  often  folding  over  each  other  and 
again  retiring  unexpectedly,  and  no  one  of  them  con^ 
tinuing  loog  enough  to  weary  the  spectator;  while  every 
fresh  angle  or  recess  display^  some  variation  of  form  or 
dbaracter.    The  shores,  on  whidi  the  immediate  fore- 
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ground  miist  always  depend,  are  equally  various  in  cha- 
racter and  equally  quick  in  change^  while  they  also  pos- 
sess a  remarkable  consistency  or  barmoay  with  the  general 
scene.  It  is  equally  fortunate  that,  at  every  point,  some 
foreground,  and  generally  a  very  full  and  marked  one, 
is  to  be  found;  so  that  we  have  never  to  lament  the 
m^agreness  of  a  splendid  mass  of  mountain  scenery 
standing  on  a  vapid  flat  of  waiter.  The  sides  of  the  hills,  on 
which  the  middle  ground  must  chiefly  depend  in  this  class 
of  scenery,  are  singularly  rich  in  ornament  and  variety ; 
from  the  combination  of  woods,  deep  ravines,  projecting 
rocks,  interspersed  pasture,  and  precipices,  often  of  great 
magnitude;  the  whole  being  enlivened  by  frequent  tor- 
rents ot*  cascades,  and  by  detached  trees  clinging  to  every 
point  of  rock  where  they  can  find  a  footing. 

From  the  general  magnitude  of  this  scenery,  the 
colouring  is  more  atmospheric  than  local,  and  is  conse* 
quently  always  harmonious.  But  the  local  colouring  is 
no  less  perfect,  for  the  most  part;  a  due  balance  being 
preserved  in  the  greens  and  browns  of  the  woods  and 
pastures,  by  means  of  the  grey  rocks.  Whenever,  at  the 
upper  extremity,  the  water  is  stained  by  peat,  it  assumes 
that  fine  rich  brown  of  its  own,  which,  in  most  alpine 
scenery,  harmonizes  so  well  with  the  local  and  general 
colouring ;  and  when  it  takes  the  tint  of  the  atmosphere, 
it  can,  of  course,  never  fail  to  be  right.  In  respect  to  light 
and  shadow,  it  need  scarcely  be  said,  that  power  and  variety 
of  effect  t9Ln  never  be  wanting  in  scenery  thus  consti- 
tuted ;  and  when  it  is  recollected  what  the  climate  of 
Loch  Hourn  is,  it  is  equally  unnecessary  to  say  that,  in 
every  thing  which  depends  on  atmospheric  effects,  it  can- 
not be  exceeded  for  grandeur  and  variety.  In  the  terrific 
and  sublime  it  has  few  rivals;  and  while  the  landscapes 
are  invariably  grand,  they  are  almost  innumerable.  Where 
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this  locb  terminates,  a  wild  and  deep  glen  conveys  the 
road  tip  to  that  level  on  which  it  proceeds  afterwards 
towards  Glengarry,  from  which  point,  all  beauty  dis- 
appears for  a  long  space. 

In  returning  in  the  afternoon  to  the  anchorage,  I  was 
much  troubled  with  an  incessant  repetition  of  profound 
calms  and  smart  breezes,  which,  in  some  places,  rendered 
the  navigation  extremely  hazardous.  I  placed  this  to  the 
usual  account  of  squalls,  till  on  arriving  at  the  vessel,  I 
perceived  that  there  were,  in  this  part,  three  distinct  belts 
of  rough  water,  alternating  with  as  many  calms,  and  ex* 
tending  right  across  the  loch.  These  also  might  have 
passed  for  parallel  lines  of  wind,  similar  to  what  I  had 
met  outside, had  I  beensatisfied  with  the  first  suggestion; 
but  I  saw  that  this  could  not  be  the  case,  as  they  were, 
in  fact,,  at  right,  angles  to  the  course  of  the  wind.  By 
passing  through  the  whole  in  the  boat, .  1  easily  found 
that  they  were  the  cause  of  the  supposed  repetition  of 
calms  and  squalls  which  I  had  experienced  before;  and 
it  was  more  important  to  perceive,  that  where  the  rough 
water  first  began,  the  breeze  was  very  moderate,  that  it 
increased  to  such  a  degree  in  the  middle  of  the  belt  as  to 
oblige  me,  either  to  lower  the  sail  or  to  luff  up,  and  that, 
in  a  similar  manner,  it  gradually  died  away  towards  the 
further  edge. 

The  explanation  of  this  appearance  seemed,  after  some 
consideration,  to  be  sufficiently  plain.  The  breeze,  which 
blew  up  the  loch,  or  from  the  west,  must  have  been  moving 
in  an  undulating  plane,  and  must  at  the  same  time  have 
formed^  a  limited  horizontal  stream,  as  that  one  outside, 
on  the  day  before,  bad  moved  in  a  vertical  one.  Thus, 
wherever  the  convexity  of  the  undulation  touched  the 
water,  the  breeze  was  felt,  while  a  calm  reigned  in  the 
points  that  lay  beneath  its  concavity.     I  have  often  had 
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occaskm  to  notice  curyiKoear  windsi  but  I  noTer  before 
obsenred  one  so  remarkable  as  this,  or  in  which  the  de- 
monstraticHi  was  so  evident.  It  may  be  added  to  the  re- 
markable case  mentioned  in  this  letter,  and  to  those 
described  in  the  account  of  Arran,  Bute,  and  Ben  lA>mond, 
as  an  example  of  what  has  never  experienced  the  attention 
from  meteorologists  which  it  deserves. 

As  I  ctmnot  afford  to  write  you  a  treatise  on  winds, 
any  more  than  on  the  endless  subjects  whidi  cross  me 
hdre  at  every  comer,  and  which  I  must  be  content,  like 
the  mouse,  merely  to  **  dip  my  whiskers  and  my  tail  in,"  I 
shall  only  say  that  they  are  popular  prejudices  which 
suppose,  first  that  winds  move  in  straight  lines,  secondly 
that  they  move  in  large  masses,  and  thirdly  tjbat  they 
flow  parallel  to  the  horizon.  All  these  things  they  may 
do  very  often,  but  they  certainly  do  not  always.  Of 
partial  and  curved  currents  I  have  already  given  you 
examples,  as  well  as  of  opposing  and  contending  ones, 
and  could  add  hundreds  more.  But  the  curvature  of 
winds  is  one  of  the  most  common  irregularities ;  and 
thus  it  is  for  from  rare,  on  shore  at  least,  to  find  an  east 
wind,  rather  paradoxically,  blowing  from  the  south  or 
the  west.  In  sudi  cases  the  gen»*al  atmosphere  is  moving 
from  the  east,  while  these  counter  currents  are  involved 
in  it ;  as  may  be  proved  by  the  state  of  the  atmospbei^ 
as  to  colour  and  moisture,  by  the  fact  that  the  general 
wind  continues  east  at  sea,  or  during  the  night*  and^ 
often  for  weeks ;  while,  during  the  heat  of  the  day  only, 
this  diversion  of  its  course,  and  that  only  over  a  partii> 
cttlar  tract  of  land,  takes  places 

That,  in  the  vicinity  of  aiountains,  such  diversions  of 
a  wind  should  occur,  is  easily  explained  by  reverberation 
or  obstruction ;  and  therefore  it  causes  no  surprnsie  when, 
under  the  Cuchullin  hills  or  in  Rum,  we  find  siqualls 
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moring  perpendicularly  downwftrdb  or  iip9NurcU»  w  in 
twenty  different  directions  m  a  minute.  But  tbe  same 
happens  at  sea,  as  can  be  eeen  at  any  time ;  nor  will  tbe 
presenee  of  land  explain  any  of  the  mture  eomplieated 
cases  whiob  I  have  described.  In  fact,  it  would  be  as  well 
if  philosophers  would  confess,  their  igfucnranoey  not  only  of 
the  causes  of  these  irregular  winds,  but  of  any  wind, 
since  we  mif^t  then,  hare  some  chance  of  discovering 
them.  No  theory  is  of  any  value  that  will  not  explaia 
the  whole  of  the  appearances ;  and  it  is  plain  that  no 
supposkionof  a  vacuum,  that  ever  was  formed,  under  any 
conceivable  naodification,  will  account  for  such  cases  as  I 
have  described.  To  imagine  a  breeze,  for  example,  tra- 
velling in  from  th^  west  sea  in  a  rapid  current  of  a  mile 
or  two  in  breadth,  to  fill  a  vacuum  at  Fort  Augustus  or 
Aberdeen,  while  the  whole  atmosphere  dose  at  band  is 
quietly  looking  on,  is  a  supposition  tbdt  only  could  enter 
into  the  minds  of  philosophers ;  a  class  of  persons  which 
has  a  solution  for  every  difficulty,  which  prides  itself,  not 
on  knowing,  but  on  being  thought  to  know,  every  thing, 
and  which  applies  to  its  soul  a  flattering  unction,  in  a  Tew 
terms  to  which  it  attaches  no  intelligible  ideas,  and  gene« 
I^Uy,  none  at  alK  But  I  think  I  bear  you  say>  Surge 
tandem  Garnifex. 

But  if  it  is  a  sad  thing  that,  philosopher  as  I  ob^ 
philosopters  as  we  all  are,  we  cannot  explain  this,  k 
would,  be  much  sadder  if  we  could*  I  at  lesist  am  in 
iio  hurry.  We  must  not  kill  all  our  foxes.  We  should 
soon  have  nothing  to  do  if  we  could  gain  ^1  our  wishes 
at  this  rate ;  and  ti6tbing  left  to  wish  for  either.  **  The 
longitude  hit  on,"  witchcraft,  miigic^  asU*ology»  all  ex- 
tinct ;  the  Gonfectio  lapidii^  abandoned,  m^ic  in  the 
hands  of  Beethoven,  potkics  reduced  to  a  simple  equa- 
tiim  by  the  Co^kgress  of  Vienna,  all  theatrical  excel- 
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lence  attained  by  Kean  and  GrimaldiV  all  {>oftiical  atid 
romantic  iDTention  exhausted  by  Mr.  Hogg.  What  on 
earth  is  left  to  our  aspirations :  were  it  not  for  the  glorious 
uncertainty  of  the  ]aw»  and  these  plaguy  winds,  and 
some  other  trifling  matters,  we  might  fairly  lay  ourselves 
down  on  the  top  of  the  CuchuIIin,  and  cry  because  we 
had  no  more  worlds  to  conquen 

I  ought  to  say  of  the  land  about  Loch  Bourn,  what  I 
indeed  ought  of  all  that  mass  of  mountain  land  which  lies 
to  the  westward  of  the  great  Caledonian  valley,  and  what 
I  may  as  well  say  here,  once  for  all,  of  the  whole  of  the 
western  mountainous  region  as  far  as  Cape  Rath,  that  it 
must,  generally  speaking,  be  abandoned  by  the  merely 
curioys  traveller,  as  it  has  been  now,  by  all  but  the  shep- 
herds and  their  sheep.  In  truth,  if  it  is  not  inaccessible, 
in  a  rigid  sense,  it  is  very  little  better,  to  a  traveller; 
while  it  offers  nothing  to  repay  him  for  his  toils,  which 
are  very  real  and  very  serious ;  not  merely  labour^  to 
write  a  pathetic  sentence  about,  and  then  to  rub  our 
hands  at  a  good  fire  when  they  are  over ;  but  consisting 
of  good  sheer  hard  work,  loss  of  way,  sleeping  in  the 
moors,  weariness  and  wet,  disappointment  and  fatigue, 
storm  and  starvation.  Population  there  is  ncme,  and 
roads  there  are  few.  Wherever  the  latter  ^xist,  an  ex- 
ception may  be  made,  as  they  will  conduct  a  traveller 
from  point  to  point.  Yet  these  are  but  rare,  and,  such 
as  they  are,  they  only  lead  in  transverse  directions,  from 
Inverness  or  elsewhere,  to  the  coast.  Nothing  but  a  bird 
can  travel  this  country  in  any  line  parallel  to  it.  I  can 
speak  feelingly  on  this  subject ;  and  in  saying  <*  experto 
t^rede,"  may  also  add,  that,  though  the  labour  and  incon- 
venience should  be  despised,  there  is  nothing  to  gain  in 
return,  by  a  mere  tourist ;  as  there  is  no  scenery  worth 
investigating,  except  in  those  valleys  through  which  the 
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roads  are  conducted,  or  ia  the  inlets,  which  are  accessible 
by  means  of  a  boat. 

I  did  not  leave  Loch  Hourn  witboat  argaing  some 
points  of  political  economy  with  my  young  friend  the 
potatoe  weeder;  whence  1  derived  some  information 
about  Glen  Elg  which  I  do  not  choose  to  repeat :  not 
because  the  young  lady's  opinion  was  unimportant,  but 
unfortunately  because  I  knew  it  to  be  too  true*  So  far 
from  that,  I  know  not  that  I  ever  met  a  more  acute  and 
clear  female  intellect.  In  six  months  drilling,  not  pota- 
toe drilling,  she  might  have  taken  her  place,  even  with 
the  Espinasses  for  aught  I  know,  instead  of  wasting  her 
economics  on  the  desert  air  of  Loch  Hourn.  Among 
many  very  real  sources  of  sorrow,  the  poor  girPs  greatest 
grievance  was  that  her  younger  sist^&r  would  be  deprived 
of  her  *'  schnling ;''  (it  was  a  low  country  family  trans- 
planted hither;)  and  this  loss  of  education  seemed  almost 
to  bring  tears  into  her  eyes.  One  of  my  boatmen  also 
became  very  pathetic  on  the  same  subject ;  and  wondered 
bow  any  person  could  live  in  ^  country  where  their  chil- 
dren could  not  have  their  *^  schooling.^' 

This  feeling,  of  the  value,  as  well  as  of  the  necessity 
of  education,  is  however  less  general  in  the  Highlands 
than  in  the  Lowlands ;  a  circumstance,  perhaps,  easily 
explained,  by  the  opportunities  being  more  rare.  But 
wherever  the  Highlanders  have  access  to  schools,  I  have 
observed  the  same  anxiety ;  except  in  the  solitary  case  of 
Benbecula,  where  the  people  refused  to  let  their  children 
go  to  school,  lest,  when  they  grew  op,  they  should 4eave 
their  homes  for  a  better  place.  It  would  not  be  easy  to 
find  a  much  stronger  argument  in  favour  of  education,  as 
it  relates  to  some  of  the  collaterally  useful  consequences 
to  be  derived  from  it. 

The  difficulty  of  procuring  education  in  the  High-. 
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kuidb,  kf  on  the  ^^pescnt  gyttetn,  nearly  inaepardble  from 
liie  peculiar  nature  and  state  of  the  coiintry.  It  is  im* 
possible  for  the  obildren  to  have  access  to  the  parish 
schools  in  many  instances:  sometimes,  in  consequence  of 
Aeir  mere  extent ;  at  others,  because  the  parishes  in* 
dude  two  or  more  islands.  Very  often  they  are  sent  to 
board  in  the  neigbbouriiood  of  the  school ;  but  aUbou^h 
such  board  is  not  expensive,  it  is  generally  far  beyond 
the  means  of  the  mass  of  the  people.  Thus,  education  is 
irimoet  limited  to  those  who  are  within  a  practicable  dis- 
tance of  it;  but  the  diiitinces  to  which  they  go,  are 
a  sufficient  evideiice  of  the  value  whicb  the  parents 
•el  upon  ittstrnctioo*  It  is  unnecessary  to  affect  to  be 
pathetic  on  such  a  plain  subject ;  and  stiil  less  so  to  enter 
into  any  grave  and  trite  discussions  on  the  advantages 
and  on  the  necenusity  of  educating  the  lower  orders*  The 
question  has  now  been  taken  up  by  band^  diat  appear  no 
less  able  than  willing  to  extend  the  system,  even  in  the 
Highlands ;  and,  to  Uie.  progress  idready  macle,  doubtless 
muck  will  shortly  be  added  by  the  new  system  of  itiner- 
ancy, or  rather,  of  triinsferable  schools.  I  would  only  rc^ 
iuark,that  it  has  lately  become  comparatively  easy  to  effect 
this  object ;  and  it  is  one  of  the  advantages,  and  not  among 
Ae  least,  that  will  be  derived  from  the  new  system  of 
distributing  the  lands,  which  has  been  so  much  and  so 
unfustly  calumniated.  In  former  times,  the  population 
was  so  much  dispersed  throughout  the  mountains,  that 
no  number  of  schools,  and  scarcely  any  modeof  trans- 
Ibrencie,  could  Imve  been  rendered  effectuaU  On  the 
present  plan,  the  people  have  been  condensed,  and 
chiefly  along  the  sea  shores ;  so  that  a  numerous  miiss  is 
now  found,  where  formerly  there  were  only  a  few  scat- 
tered hamlets.  When  once  the  power  and  the  funds  of  the 
Society  for  carrying  this  work  into  effect  have  been  ascer- 
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U^ed,  or  wbeneyer  they  shall  baTe  become  adeqaate, 
it  will  not  be  difficult  to  distribute  or  transport  the  achoda 
hi  such  a  manner  as  to  render  them  ten  times  as  effica- 
cious as  they  haye  ever  yet  been.  The  proprietOTS  and  the 
ministers  of  parishes,  alt  of  whom  are  laudably  anxious 
for  theimprorement  of  the  people,  will  readily  co-operate 
with  the  Society  io  pointing  out  the  plaeei^  where  these 
establishments  will  be  nu>st  effectual ;  and  if  the  acquis 
sitioD  of  English  is  made  essential,  whether  the  Gbelic 
be  taught  or  not,  there  m  no  doubt  Ibat  they  will  prove 
a  most  efficacious  instrument  in  improving  the  state  of 
society  in  this  neglected  country ;  to  omit  those  advan- 
tages of  a  moral  and  relig^ns  natorem  which  it  is  quite 
snpei4uons  to  offer  even  one  word. 

I  have  rather  indeed  chosen  to  avoid  this  subject, 
because  it  has  already  been  discussed  by  many  abl^ 
bands,  and  because  I  really  know  not  that  I  have  any 
information  to  give  about  it,  as  it  concerns  the  Highlands, 
that  is  not  known  to  the  whole  world.  But  it  seems  to 
me  that  their  neighbours  the  English,  and  wit  seldom 
ourselves  also,  commit  an  error,  of  which  the  conse- 
qjoeacen  are  more  important  than  they  at  first  appear, 
when  they  attribute  the  superior  morality  of  the  Scots  m 
general,  to  education.  This  opinion,  taken  as  an  undis-^ 
puted  fact,  has  been  one  of  the  great  arguments  lately 
Inrought  forward  in  favour  of  popular  education;  as  if 
that  alone  would  redress  all  the  evils  to  be  remedied,  or 
as  if  the  mere  act  of  learning  to  read,  would  (I  do  not 
speak  it  nationally)  convert  an  Englishman  into  a  Scotch- 
man. 

It  does  not  require  much  consideration  to  see  that 
this  notion  is  unfounded*  I  will  not,  and  indeed  I  need 
not  ask,  what  it  really  is  which  renders  the  national 
morality  of  Scotland  superior  to  that  of  England:  though 
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there  would  be  very  little  difficulty  in  assiguing  the 
causes.  Yet  there  has  been  a  good  deal  of  exaggera^ 
tion  and  mis-statement  on  this  subject.  England,  never 
touchy  about  its  national  character,  and  always  bearing 
censure  with  the  greatest  good  humour,  has  suffered  the 
remark  to  pass  so  long,  that  it  is  now  received  as  a 
demonstrated  truth.  It  is  very  far  indeed  from  being 
that.  London,  and  the  great  manufacturing  towns,  are 
produced  as  specimens  of  English  morality,  and  balanced 
against  all  Scotland,  of  which  the  population  is  compara- 
tively a  rural  one,  ai\d  in  which  the  proportion  of  manu- 
facturing towns  is  very  small.  To  compare  them  with 
Edinburgh  and  Glasgow,  would  be  more  like  justice.  And 
if  it  is  considered  that  London  is  the  general  mart  and 
resort  for  all  professional  vice  and  inunorality  from  every 
part  of  the  Empire,  the  comparison  of  even  London  and 
Edinburgh  would  not  be  a  just  one.  It  is  little  just 
also,  independently  of  this ;  because  of  the  far  greater 
quantity  of  the  lower  class  of  population  in  the  former, 
always  leading  to  the  increase  of  vice  in  an  accelerating 
ratio,  and  because  of  the  infinitely  greater  opportunities 
and  temptations,  not  only  to  common  plunder,  but  to  every 
species  ofi  vice.  I  doubt  much  whether,  abstracting,  as 
we  are  in  justice  bound  to  do,  all  that  which  constitutes 
the  real  difference  between  London  and  Edinburgh,  the 
immorality  of  the  latter  is  not  equal,  perhaps  greater 
than  that  of  the  former,  regard  being  also  had,  numeri- 
cally, to  the  inhabitants.  Nor  must  it  be  forgotten,  that, 
in  the  non-manufacturing  English  districts,  which  offer 
the  only  fair  comparison  with  Scotland,  there  is  as  little 
exertion  of  the  criminal  laws  required  as  in  that  country. 
Wales,  among  others,  which,  for  this  purpose,  may  fairly 
be  considered  as  England,  presents  as  many  maiden 
assizes  as  even  the  Highlands.     Let  us  not  also  forget, 
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though  Ido  fiot  pretend  to  assign  the  cause,  that,  in  the 
latter  country,  much  of  this  vice  and  crime  has  been 
overlooked.  It  is  acknowledged,  and  was  never  indeed 
denied,  that  many  hundred  sheep  were  stolen,  within  a 
few  years,  in  the  former,  not  distant,  condition  of  Suther- 
land. Yet  not  a  single  prosecution  took  place.  Had 
twenty  been  stolen  in  Kent,  they  would  have  led  to  as 
many  transportations.  I  will  not  say  more  on  this  sub- 
ject, because  I  should  be  very  sorry  to  cast  any  stigma  on 
Scotland :  but  we  must  always  recollect  that  we  are  all 
Britons  now,  and  that  each  part  of  the  Empire  claims 
equal  justice  at  our  hands.  England  has  been  always, 
and  grossly,  calumniated  on  this  point. 

But,  to  return  to  our  subject.  If  this  presumed  supe- 
rior morality  of  Scotland  depended  on  education  merely, 
how  are  we  to  explain  why  that  great  mas»  of  High- 
landers,  which  has  been  hitherto  deprived  of  this  advan- 
tage, should  be  fully  on  a  par  in  this  pespect,  to  say  no 
less,  with  their  countrymen  of  the  Lowlands.  It  must 
be  obvious  also  to  every  one,  for  it  is  too  lamentably  plain 
to  be  denied,  that  the  national  morality  of  Scotland  is 
rapidly  declining,  while  its  education  is  rather  increasing 
than  diminishing.  The  causes  of  this  also  are  sufficiently 
obvious ;  but  as  I  need  not  enter  into  them,  I  shall  only 
request  those  who  have  adopted  this  theory  with  regard 
to  Scotland  and  England  respectively,  to  reconsider  a 
subject  on  which  we  cannot  trifle  with  impunity.  It  has 
also  been  far  too  little  considered,  during  the  heat  of  thi» 
question,  what  the  different  effects  are  which  education 
produces  on  a  rural  and  a  dispersed  population,  and  on  one 
which  is  condensed  in  towns  and  manufactories.  It  is 
most  important  to  reflect  on  the  different  destination,  or 
consequences,  of  education  in  these  two  cases,  and  on 
the  addition  which  the  power  of  reading  may  make  to 
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those  erils  which  neem  almost  ileoeBsariljr  ^to  fbit  froiti 
the  Condensation  6f  the  lower  orders.  Poisoa  ancl  honey 
may  both  be  extracted  from  the  same  flower  by  different 
agents;  and  it  is  a  melancholy  reflection,  that  when  wis 
haire  enabled  the  people,  in  these  oasesi  to  read  their 
Bibles,  that  becomes,  perhaps^  the  only  book  which  they 
will  nev^  open.  But  to  hare  done  with  a  subfett,a»d  « 
piMnful  one  also,  where  I  am  trtinsgressing  my  bounds  i 
and  to  return  to  my  female  philosopher. 

You  must  not  think  me  joking,  when  I  ptoposatf  my 
little  friend  fct  a  distinguished  place  among  the  ^  finnmes 
s^vantes/'  I  hlive  long  been  conrinced,  on  the  con- 
trary, that  if  we  would  bnt  take  the  trottble  td  look  for 
it,  we  should  find  just  as  much  talent,  numerically, 
among  what  are  vulgarly  called  tlM  lower  orders  as 
among^  ourselves,  who  have  been  atigmatized,  by  a  oer* 
tain  class,  with  the  title  of  the  priWI^^  one.  Nature 
seems  to  have  scattered  her  btains  about,  at  hasaril,  as 
she  has  done  every  thing  daef  and  those  who  happened 
to  be  gaping,  no  matt^  in  #bat  rank,  have  cnugbt  them* 
b  is  all  a  scramble  alike  |  talents,  wealthy  faap|iiftess, 
every  thing;  there  »  but  ft  certain  small  portion  of  sugar' 
fluma  mixed  wilE  the  mass  of  gypsum  that  is  thrown 
among  us,  and  lucky  are  those  who  get  ibem :  she  cares 
not.  But  the  Corintbiatt  capital  of  society  knows  nothing 
of  all  these  abilities,  becaose  it  never  looks  for  thenu 
Such  is  the  consequence  of  a  free  government,  says  some 
one;  having  this  political  vkion  to  enjoy,  they  nuuil 
compound  for  the  rest.  No-nsnch  is  tlve  consequence  of 
eommelree.  This  is,  if  circuitously,  a  resuk  of  the  base 
and  contemptible  aristo<»?a(^  of  wealth  in  whick  Eog^laad 
glories.  It  is  a  thousimd  times  more  grievous  than  that  of 
birth ;  more  painful  at  least  than  even  that  which  was 
claimed  by  anetetit  Chivalry,  though  this  did  .produce 
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such  uproars  as  Aat  of  the  Jacquerie.  That  h  the  real 
line  of  separation ;  and  any  one  who  knows  the  people, 
may  remark  how  they  feel  it.  You  or  I  perhaps  naay 
despise  the  parvenu  contractor  or  Indian  whose  dinners 
we  eatr  but  the  people  abhi^r  them,  while  they  stilt 
yield  their  respect  to  ancient  birth.  Such  wai^  the  con*'- 
tempt  with  which  my  littie  philosopher  here  spoke  of  her 
present  landlord,  comparing  him  with  the  former  here- 
ditary one ;  mistaking  him  for  a  mere  wealthy  upstart ; 
which  did  not  happen  to  be  the  feet. 

But  I  need  not  t^ll  you,  Scott,  I  need  not  at  least  telt 
the  Author  of  WaveHey,  what  the  abilities  of  the  lower 
orders  are;  for  he  who  has  writt^  all  these  volumes 
must  know  it  wdl.  There  are  not  many  of  us  whose 
professions  and  pursuits  admit  of  forming  this  acquaint* 
ahce:  and  those  who  do,  will  often  have  reason  to  blush 
fer  their  own  inferiority.  There  are  very  few  of  those 
who  are  now  niaking  this  clamour  about  education,  who 
are  in  the  least  aware  of  it ;  and  should  that  system  pro- 
ceed, I  fear  we  must  make  a  dozen  of  Lord  Chancellors 
instead  of  one,  and  that  Wellington  will  no  longer  be 
without  a  successor  or  a  rival.  Many  times  would  1  have 
willingly  exchanged  my  brains,  and  every  thing  that  has 
ever  been  lodged  within  them,  for  the  naked  unfurnished 
material  that  I  have  found  among  common  seamen  and 
ooblers  and  razor  grinders:  I  believe  I  should  have 
gained  by  an  exchange  with  even  the  little  potatoe  weeder 
who  h^s  thus-  led  me  astray.  I  am  sure  I  should  have 
made  a  most  advantageous  one  with  the  mate  of  our  ship, 
whose  whole  reading,  nearly,  had  lain  in  the  log-book 
and  Hamilton  Moore.  With  the  tortuous  rhetoric  and 
ratiocination  of  Wyndham,  and  the  hard-headedness  of 
Johnson,  this  sah-water  fish  had  such  a  rapidity  of 
comprehension,  and  such  a  tact  for  the  strong  and  weak 
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iBide  of  ati  argnment,  that  I  was  a  mere  child  in  his 
hands,  and  was  often  inclined  to  fancy  that  he  knew 
better  than  me  what  he  could  have  only  picked  up  from 
myself  in  the  occasional  symposiums  of  a  rainy  afternoon. 
His  name  is^  Cairns.  I  care  not  who  knows  it;  and  he 
need  not :  but  if  nature  had  made  me  William  Cairns,  it 
should  have  gone  hard  but  I  wo^ld  have  sat  on  the  wool* 
sack,  as  he  might  have  done  himself,  with  a  few  years  of 
drilling  in  Coke  and  Bracton  and  the  Term  reports.  If 
I  were  to  say  that  I  had  found,  numerically,  more  native 
talent  among  the  Scots  than  the  English,  it  would  be  to 
state  a  fact  merely,  but  not  one  from  which  to  draw  con- 
clusions; because  my  acquaintance  with  them  has  been 
greater.  I  do  not  believe  it  to  be  true,;  but  as  education 
is  more  diffused  in  Scotland,  the  abilities  of  the  people 
may  be  rendered  somewhat  more  obvious* 

If  the  world  at  large  does  not  know  more  of  this,  it 
is  because  it  does  not  render  the  common  people  justice^ 
We  hold  aloof  from  them,  as  if  our  dignity  could  be  in- 
jured by  the  communication;  thus  widening  a  breach 
which  is  too  wide  already.  It  is  remarked  that  they 
do  not  trust  us,  even  when  we  wish  to  do  them  good ; 
an*d  this  is  now  complained  of  in  the  new  system  of  edu- 
cation. We  cannot  much  wonder  at  this.  We  come  for- 
ward on  a  sudden  as  the  patrons  of  those  whom  we  for- 
merly did  not  condescend  to  know ;  and  we  may  ask  our- 
selves what  we  should  feel  to  each  other  in  a  similar 
case.  Let  us  become  their  acquaintances,  as  far  as  we 
can,  and  they  will  soon  be  glad  to  receive  us  as  valuable 
friends.  We  need  not  fear  the  consequences  of  familiarity. 
When  they  are  now  insolent,  it  is  from  the  feeling  of 
pride  and  neglect.  When  once  they  find  that  we  respect 
them  iniheir  own  rank,  they  will  not  be  long  in  learning 
to  respect  us  in  ours. 
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To  be  eternally  sitting  in  the  stern  sheets  of  a  boat, 
with  the  helm  in  your  hand,  watching  the  point  of  the 
sail  and  the  ccHning  sea,  is  wonderfully  friendly  to  medi- 
tation, and  may  account,  I  suppose,  for  some  of  my  own 
dreams  and  lucubrations.  Yet  there  must  not  be  too 
much  wind,  nor  such  a  «ea  as  you  may  find  off  ihe  en- 
trance of  Loch  Houm  and  the  Point  of  Sleat;  else  these 
speculations  are  likely  to  come  to  much  the  same  end  as 
diose  of  Palinurus.  If  Harney  had  passed  a  few  months 
in  a  boat  in  the  Western  Islands,  the  starry  heavens  only 
know  to  how  many  volumes  his  contemplations  on  them 
might  have  extended.  It  is  also  a  very  good  test  of  the 
variable  nature  and  quantity  of  our  courage.  If  there  is 
an  organ  of  courage,  which  I  know  not  that  Dr.  Spurz- 
heim  has  yet  determined,  it  must  be  something  like  a 
barometric  tube,  subject  to  ups  and  downs  and  vacilla-. 
tions.  On  shore,  we  know  nothing  of  all  this;  unless 
perchance  in  fighting.  But  that  is  a  bad  test,  as  it  only 
occurs  now  and  then.  He,  on  the  contrary,  whose  life 
hangs  on  the  top  of  a  wave  or  on  a  rope's  end,  every  day 
and  all  day  long,  every  hour  and  minute  for  months^  can 
trace  the  vacillations  of  the  mercury  in  his  machine  with 
the  most  delicate  nicety.  He  can  feel  when  he  is  as  bold 
as  a  lion  and  as  timid  as  a  weasel;  and  he  will  often 
wonder  too,  why  he  should  be  either  the  one  or  the  other. 
Whatever  philosophy  he  fnay  adopt  on  this  subject,  he 
wfll,  at  any  rate,  not  conclude  that  the  seat  of  courage  is 
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in  the  heart,  as  boxers  and  poets  think,  nor  in  the  brain» 
as  the  modern  phrenologists  will  determine.  *^  What- 
ever they  maintain,  of  Alma  in  the  heart  or  brain,  depend 
on  it,  and  let  me  tell  ye,  the  seat  of  courage  is  the 
belly."  Hence  it  unquestionably  is,  that  even  the  school- 
boy says  he  has  no  stomach  to  fight.  It  is  fearful  work, 
in  a  boat  and  in  squally  weather,  before  breakfast;  and 
still  worse  at  night,  after  having  been  out  all  day  Without 
evGtn  a  biscuit  i  but  let  one)  be  discovered  in  some  t&t'* 
gotten, pockety  cr  a  luntp  of  cheese  in  lira  corkieir  of  th« 
locker,  and  immediately  we  all  become  as  brave  as  giutte 
cooks,  and  the  squalls  and  the  seas  are  forgotten.  Whf 
^Ise  are  these  very  game  cocks  fed  oh  beef,  as  the  ttDi^kttC 
AthletcB  were ;  and  why  will  *<  toe  Engiifthmail  beat  five 
Frenchuien  at  any  timew"  "  C'est  le  k-ost  bif;"  and  if 
**  Monsieur  Basimecu''  does  not  fight,  it  is  only  when  he 
has  soupe  maigre  for  all  diet.  Our  courage  is  all  iik  the 
keeping  of  Archeeus,  dep^d  upon  it.  Hence  it  ^  vart* 
able;  and  hence  it  was  that  I  received  a  great  fright  in 
leaving  Loch  Hourn  to  plough  my  liquid  way  to  Glen 
JElg. 

Glen  Elg  is  a  district  of  Bovke  extent,  containing  two 
principal  valleys.  Glen  More  and  Glen  Beg,  in  which 
its  only  attractions  are  fodnd.  There  is  a  road  through 
each;  the  former  having  been  the  original  road  to  Sky 
when  Bernera  barracks  were  built  9A  a  military  post^ 
These  are  still  standing;  a  memorial  of  times  that  seem 
now  like  a  dream  of  many  centuries  old.  Thete  is  mo^ 
thing  very  striking  in  the  scenety  of  Glen  More,  though 
it  is  far  from  deficient  in  beauty ;  but  there  are  not  aiany 
Highland  Glens  more  attractive  thain  Glen  Begw  At 
Eilan  Reoch^  where  it  is  contracted  to  a  very  narrow 
dimension,  it  is  exceedingly  picturesque;  a  fine  river 
meandering  under  abrupt  and  rocky  hilk,  accompanied 
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grevflh ;  and  tbe  wbole  enlivened  by  the  view  of  sfaips 
naT^aling*  tbe  Kyle  ricfa^  and  of  the  opposite  mountains 
of  Sky*  Here  also  the  mineralogist  may,  if  be  pleases, 
r^gpale  himself  with  specimens  of  Actinolite  under  variens 
£»r«as;  a  bug^  rock  of  this  beautiful  substance  occupying 
the  suoimit  c^  a  bill  jnst  over  tbe  house  of  Eilan  Beoeb. 
Beyond  this* Ihe  valley  expands;  in  many  places,  richly 
wooded ;  in  almost  all,  presenting  scattered  wood  or  trees, 
mid  enlivened  by  streams  and  torrents.  One  cascade, 
/of  concriderable  height  and  size,  k  especially  worthy  of 
notice ;  tumbling  down  in  its  deep  channel,  in  tbe  very 
miAit  of  a  forest,  and  fa^sce  producing  very  uncemmon 
fts  well  as  pktnresque  effects. 

But  this  valley  is  rendered  still  more  interesting  by 
those  remains  of  Pictish  towers  wbkh  it  contains,  and 
wbidi,  if  not  perfect,  are  still  sufficiently  entire  to  ex^ 
plain  the  structure  of  these  lingular  buildings*  To 
tbe  landscape,  they  are  of  great  importiuioe,  as  giving 
a  cfaacacter  to  the  different  scenes;  affording  that 
point  of  reference  without  whidi  the  fUtest  is  so.  often 
iwsij^d.  In  an  antiquarian  view,  they  are  even  more 
iniere»tiDg;.not  only  on  account  of  dieir  singularity,  aii*' 
tiquity,  and  obscurity,  but  beeaase  (hey  are  by  mudi  the 
wkM  perfect,  as  well  as  the  most  accessiUe,  specimens  od 
the  mainland  of  Scotland.  This  smbjeet  is  so  far  fromi 
bnvbg  been  exhausted,  that  it  has  .been  utterly  misap^ 
pr^ended;  and  although  these  examples  have  been 
mentioned  ki  Pennant's  work,  that  notice  is  bo^  slender 
and  uiseAess.  Even  if  he  bad  treated  it  better  than  be  hag 
done,  tfaey  are  far  toe  inter»srt*ing  to  be  passed  over  lightly ; 
and  diey  woaAd  repay  the  labour  of  a  visit  to  this  place, 
tfaou^  it  bad  Mt  tfaf»6  additional  attractions  which  arise 
from  the  oiagn^cesiee  of  im  extent  and  tbe  variety  and 
raohnessof  tteeeenery. 
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The  pursuit  of  arcbitecturel  antiquities  hftirbeeftoft^ 
ridiculed  by  those  who  can  discorer  no  merit  or  beauty  in 
a  rude  stone  or  a  cairn,  a  Roman  brick  or  the  dodbcAil 
remains  of  an  ancient  camp ;  and  who  laugh  at  the-ardour 
and  heat  with  which  antiquaries  battle  about  round  and 
pointed  arches,  mouldings,  mullions,  and  intersections. 
Every  pursuit  may  be  caused  to  appear  ridiculous  by  the 
manner  in  which  it  is  followed;  but  the  one  in  question 
IS  far  from  deserving  either  ridicule  or  neglect.  It  is 
often,  only  by  their  architectural  remains,  however  rude, 
that  we  can  trace  the  history,  connexions,  and  mig^tions, 
of  ancient  nations ;  and  these  often  throw  a  gleam  of  light, 
of  no  small  importance,  on  points  respecting  which  there 
are  no  other  records,  written  or  traditional.  They  present 
m  with  important  features  in  the  history  of  man ;  marking 
bis  existence,  his  progress,  and  his  decline  ;  constituting, 
in  short,  as  it  may  be  said,  the  moral  physiognomy  of  the 
earth.  They  constitute  this  at  least,  as  far  as  it  is  perma- 
nent: agriculture  and  cultivation  carrying  with  them 
,  marks  too  perishable  to  be  transmitted  to  a  distant  pos- 
terity. In  the  works  that  remain  of  ancient  days,  whether 
barbarous  or  civilized,  we  learn  something,  at  least,  of 
the  nature  of  the  funereal  usages  of  nations,  of  their  do^ 
mestic  habits,  their  modes  of  warfare,  and  their  worship. 
By  these  also  we  trace  the  progress  of  civilization  and  of 
taste ;  and,  in  contemplating  the  memorials  which  man 
has  thus  left  behind,  learn  to  form  opinions,  if  imperfect, 
yet  not  perhaps  inaccurate^  of  his  moral  and  political  feel- 
ings and  condition.  If  the  page  of  history  has  descended 
to  US|  it  is  illustrated  by  these  remains;  when  tradi* 
tion  alone  has  existed,  and  that  has  been  swallowed  up 
in  the  revolutions  of  time,  they  form  our  sole  guide :  nor 
is  it  a  small  advantage  derived  from  the  eultivation  of 
Ibis  study,  that  the  si§^t  of  these  memorials  recalls  to  our 
minds,  with  a  liveliness  and  an  interest  that  mere  narration 
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never  can,  that  which  nations  performed  and  that  whidi 
they  suffered ;  the  battle  field,  the  camp,  the  temple,  and 
the  tomb. 

It  is  moch  to  be  lamented,  that,  with  respect  to  the 
more  remote  and  barbarous  ages,  and  where  ihej  are  most 
required,  these  memorials  should  be  so  rare.  In  this 
country,  we  have,  in  particular,  great  cause  for  regret, 
Aat  so  little  remains  to  instruct  us  respe^ing  the  <Higiny 
prepress,  and  connexions,  of  the  tribes  by  which  it  was 
first  peopled.  For  this  defect,  we  must  pecbaps  look  to: 
the  peculiar  architectural  usages  of  our  early  ancestors* 
There  is  great  reason  to  think,  as  I  have  elsewhere  shown, 
that  many,  or  rather  most,  of  their  buildings  were  formed 
of  wood.  It  is  certain  that,  before  their  conversion  to 
Christianity,  the  temples  of  the .  Scandinavians  were 
wooden  structures,  as  were  those  of  the  early  Christiana 
before  them;  and  that  the  same  practice  existed  in  Bri« 
tain,  is  well  known  to  those  who  hare  Jnvestigated  the 
history  of  our  earliest  ecclesiastical  architecture.  Yet 
many  ancient  works  of  stone  also  exist ;  and,  among  these^ 
be  their  constructors  who  they  may,  there  are  none  muob 
more  remarkable  than  the  corneal  towers  which  hare  led 
to  these  observations. 

Though  there  are  slight  variations  in  these  buildings^' 
whether  in  the  general  outline,  the  dimensions,  or  the 
propiMTtions  and  disposition  of  some  of  the  parts,  they  are 
not  so  important  but  Ithat  one  general  descriptichn  wtl! 
serve  for  the  whole.  The  form  is  a  cone,  truncated ;  re^ 
sembling  so  much^  in  its  curved  outline,  a  glass-house  or 
atile«kiln,that  these  will  convey  a  very  lively  idea  of  the 
external  appearance  of  the  Pictish  towers.  The  exterior 
displays  no  windows  norapertures  of  any  kind,  except  a 
kude  and  narrow  doixriray ;  nor  any  marks  of  ornament 
er  projections^  nor  defences  of  any  naturot    Within  the 
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exterior  cane>  is  placed  a  second  cone,  or  a  cyKnder,  tm 
k  may  happen :  this  eonceotric  and  simflar  wall  beinpae 
proportioned,  that  while,  at  the  base,  there  is  a  eoneider* 
able  interval  between  the  two,  they  unite  at  the  top.  The 
eeaitre  is  an  area  opeoi  to  the  sky  |  and  the  buildingis  gri:re 
no  reason  fior  supposing  that  they  have  ever  been  roofed. 
The  yacan^  between  the  two  wfdls  is  divided  into  a 
nwdiier  of  tiers,  or  stories,  varying  from  three  to  five  or 
more,  by  floors  of  stone,  which  make  the  whole  circoit{ 
so  thai  by  entering  at  one  end  into  any  of  these  gal- 
leries, we  can  pass  ont  at  the  other.  A  rude  staircase 
communicates  through  the  whole  $  and  they  are  lighted 
lirom  the  interior  area,  by  square  apertures  or  windows, 
bat,  commonly,  only  at  one  point ;  the  whole  of  these 
openings,  which  ave  OMvely  vacancies  in  the  maieary, 
•tatMUDgjn  a  vertical  line  from  the  floor  to  the  summit. 
I  nnist  add  thaA  the  lowest  gallery  is  genemtiy,  if  not 
alwayjB,  sufficient  to  admit  a  man  to  walk  upright,  ^nd 
wide  enongh  to  suffer  him  to  turn  freely,  while  k  is  some« 
times  even  anflicient  to  mdmit  two  a*breast ;  but  that,  m 
sttocession  upwards,  they  diminish,  as  a  natoral  conse- 
quence ef  the  inclination  ef  the  concentric  walls  f  so  that 
the  uppermost  will  sometimes  not  even  admit  a  child. 
Hie  masonry  is  dry^  or  withoot  Ume,  b«t  remaikably 
well  laid;  and  the  Uneaof  the  cnrvalnrenre  beautifully 
preserved  throughout.  The  floors  of  the  galleries  con* 
fflstof  smgle  flags,  and  Ae  window  apertmiea  are,  in  a 
similar  manner,  divided  by  transoms  of  stone. 

With  respect  to  those  in  this  spot,  the  varintions  of 
foitm  and  dimensions  are  very  lirifling,  an  far  as  can  be 
diacov^ed  from  the  ruinous  state  they  are  now  in ;  bnl 
their  'principal  measurements  are  as  follows*  In  ihe 
first,  the  height  is  80  feet,  and  it  has  the  appearance  of 
having  lost  6  or -8;  and  in  theeecond,the  bcN^tis.96or 
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the  firsts  attd  80  hi  ifad  second.  Tb^  doors  of  entrme^ 
T«rj  fton  44  to  6  feet  in  height,  but  this  is  rendered 
Qoeertakt  by  the  mbbisb.  The  height  of  the  galleries  is 
about  mu  ftBt^  Md  the  breadth  of  the  lotrest  the  same; 
but  tbey  «re  reduced  in  this  dknensioD^  as  they  proceed 
upwards,  to  four*  three^  and  tm^;  and,  in  one  place,  M 
only  a  few  iheh^s.  Twelve  feet  may  be  safely  taken  m 
the  tbidtness  of  the  two  walls,  including  the  gfalleries; 
so  that  there  ittnain  tbree  feet  for  each  of  <be  coticenirto 
waUs,  and  the  exterior  diatneter  of  the  cone  mast  be  aojg^ 
ttiisnted  U^  45  and  42j  in  the  two  specimens  now  de^^ 
scribed. 

It  IS  unnecessary  to  Ascribe  the  other  examples  wbidi 
bare  been  found  in  Scotland.  Cordiaer  has  gvren  a  full 
aooonnt  of  Dun  Dornadil,  of  which  nearly  the  lower  faaM 
remains  entire,  mnd  its  general  ebaracters  ere  predseiy 
tte  same  as  those  of  the  specimens  in  Gkfn  Elgf.  OAers 
which  I  saw  in  the  north  of  Sutherland,  are  ruined  to  the 
▼ery  feuadatien,  or  near  it;  but  that  which  remains,  in 
alt  of  them,  is-  in  every  respect  '^och  as  to  justify  the 
beiiel  that  a  common  design  pervaded  the  whole.  The 
remains  of  one  stiH  exists  in  Lewis,  near  Loch  Bernera ; 
but  ae  eths»«  have  been  observed  among  the  Western 
Isfamds«  Ctf  Aose  wbidi  are  known  in  Sutherland,  three 
occur  in  the  fmrish  of  Kildoftan,  and  mx  in  that  of  Farr. 
They  are  numerous  in  Rogart,  and  it  seems  that  there 
must  have  been  la  chain  of  tbem  on  each  side  of  Locdk 
Brora,  in  Cmtbaess,  six  or  seven  occnr  in  the  parish  of 
Ofanck,  and  their  remains  are  «lso  found  at  Wick  and  at 
Bunuet. 

Thoi^  these  remains  oamr  rarely  now  in  Shetland, 
it  is  certain  that  they  were  once  numerous ;  but  having, 
except  dw,  be^i  almost  utterly  demolished,  it  has  be^^ 
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come  difficttk  to  dwcorer  their  places,  and  impossible  to 
procure  any  accurate  account  of  most  of  them.  The 
situation  of  six  or  eight  can  however  still  be  ascertained. 
The  entire  one  which  I  have  mentioned,  stands  in  the 
island  of  Moussa,  and  has  been  very  laudably  preserved 
by  the  proprietor,,  so  as  to  be  now  the  only  perfect  speci-i 
^^  men  in  existence.    It  is  of  somewhat  smaller  dimensions 

dian  those  in  Glen  £lg,  as  Dun  Domadil  is  larger ;  but, 
in  all  points  of  the  construction,  it  perfectly  corresponds ; 
excepting  that  what  may  be  called  the  vertical  outline  of 
the  wall  differs,  so  as  to  form  a  double  curve.  It  serves, 
however,  from  its  integrity,  to  prove  that  which  could 
only  have  been  inferred  from  the  appearance  of  the  others, 
9amely,  that  they  possessed  no  other  entrance  than  the 
one  low  door,  that  there  are  no  indications  of  their  ever 
having  had  any  rpof,  and  that  no  windows  or  openings  of 
any  kind  were  directed  outwards.  This  specimen,  at  the 
same  time,  serves  to  increase  the  difficulty  respecting 
the  galleries  in  the  wall ;  since,  the  building  being  of 
smaller  sia&e,  most  of  them  are  so  narrow  that  it  is  per- 
fectly impossible  even  for  a  child  to  force  his  way  into 
them,  and  equally  so  for  any  human  means  to  convert 
them  into  repositories  or  stores  for  property. 

This  is,  in  fact,  the  principal  4ifficulty  that  occurs  in 
attempting  to  explain  the  purposes  of  these  buildings. 
In  the  lowest  galleries  of  those  in  Glen  Elg,  it  is  easy  to 
stand  upright,  as  I  just  remarked ;  and  it  is  not  very 
difficult  to  pafifs  through  the  next,  or  even  the  two  suc- 
ceeding ones,  or  to  repose  in  them,  unless  where  they 
have,  evidently,  been  narrowed  andr  distorted  by  the  dis- 
location of  the  walls.  But  further  up,  that  is  not  pos- 
sible ;  and  in  the  topmost  story,  not  even  a  child  could 
walk,  as  I  have  already  said;  while  these  must  have 
been  as  useless  as  those  of  the  smaller  tower  of  Moussa 
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for  tBe  purpote  of  concealing  property^  as  there  could 
haye  been  no  means  of  introducing  it  for  more  than  a 
few  feet  beyond  the  window,  if  the  circle  was  complete. 

It  might  be  argued  that  the  continuation  of  the  inter*- 
▼al  between  the  concentric  walls  was  a  necessary  conse- 
quence, or  at  least  a  conrenience,  arising  from  the  adop- 
tion of  that  structure  below.  But  it  is  plain  that  this 
argument  is  of  no  value ;  as,  in  that  case,  the  upper 
floors  would  have  been  unnecessary,  and  the  interval, 
after  it  became  useless,  should  have  been  continued  to 
the  top  without  any  horizontal  divisions.  The  provision 
for  lighting  the  upper  galleries  from  the  interior,  is  also 
continued  to  the  summit,  precisely  in  the  same  form  as  it 
is  constructed  at  the  bottom ;  an  arrangement,  which,  on 
that  view,  would  also  have  been  quite  superfluous.  This 
part  of  the  subject  must  therefore  remain  in  darkness. 
It  is  probable  that  the  lower  galleries  were  places  of  re- 
treaty  or  the  chambers  and  dwellings  of  the  inhabitants : 
others  may  have  served  for  the  concealment  of  property ; 
but  no  use  can  possibly  be  assigned  for  the  upper  ones, 
although  constructed  in  the  same  manner,  and  furnished 
with  the  same  rude  means  of  getting  at  them  from 
within,  to  those  at  least  who  might  be  supposed  di- 
minutive enough  to  be  capable  of  insinuating  themselves 
so  far. 

As  there  is  not  the  least  reason  to  suppose  that  they 
ever  had  a  roof,  which  would  indeed  have  rendered  the 
inner  windows  useless,  the  inner  area  must  have  been 
open  to  the  sky,  as  I  have  already  observed.  Thus  it 
might  have  served  the  ordinary  purposes  of  a  court,  or 
might  have  been  used  for  securing  cattle,  although  it 
could  contain  but  a  few  of  these  without  inconvenience. 
These  buidings,  as  I  have  said,  contain  no  provision  what<» 
ever  for  external  defence,  that  is,  by  means  of  offensive 
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weapons;  as  fbere  hi  Mitber  loop-bole  imit  apertweof 
any  kind  outwards^  and  the  anmimt  of  tbe  boilding  is 
inaccessible.  How  tfae  doorwaj  was  secured,  it  is  im- 
possible  to  conjecture  and  in  vain  to  speculate;  but 
hmg  no  larger  or  higher  than  is  absolutely  neces- 
sary^  ft  was  probaUy  so  constructed  for  the  purpose 
of  rendering  it  more  easily  closed  by  some  simple 
meatis* 

If  these  buildings  therefore  were  of  a  military  cha- 
racter, as,  to  a  certain  degree,  erery  building  that  was 
not  a  place  for  worship  or  justice  must  have  been  in  a 
military  age,  they  must  be  considered  rather  as  strong 
houses  than  military  posts;  as  they  could  neither  accom- 
modate any  force  nor  repel  an  attack.  And  strong 
places  they  assuredly  were,  since  they  are  incapable  of 
being  eflRectually  assailed  by  any  of  the  methods  in  an<^ 
dent  use,  unless  by  mining.  Were  they,  even  now,  pro- 
vided with  a  platform  and  a  gtm,  they  would  become 
both  strong  and  formidable  as  MarteNo  towers* 

From  the  expensiive  nature  of  their  construction,  or 
the  power  of  hands  that  must  have  been  employed  on 
them,  it  might  he  supposed  that  they  were  the  palaces 
or  castles  of  the  t^hiefr  or  kings  of  the  days  in  which  they 
Iff  ere  erected.  But  it  seems  an  tDSuperaMe  objection  to 
this  notion,  that  four  should  have  existed  within  sosmall 
a  distance  from  each  other  in  <Slen  Elg,  or  that  so  many 
s/hould  be  found  tn  Sutherfand  and  in  ^ettatid,  not  far 
asunder.  The  limits  of  territory  that  surround  any  one, 
are  too  narrow  for  any  chief;  and  where  tdl  chiefs  were 
in  a  GTtate  of  general  and  constant  hostility,  it  is  uot  likely 
that  they  should  have  chosen  to  build  so  near  to  eadi 
other.  It  is  equally  impossible  'Aat  they  should  have 
been  the  dwellings  of  the  inhabitants  in  general,  as  the 
expense  of  erection  bears  no  proportion  to  l^e  limited 
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aKiwiUwTifctJOT  they  coaM  afford,  ani  m  A^y  are ,  Aor^ 
tiier,  not  sufficiently  numerous  far  that  purpose,  Th«s 
obscure  must  remain  a  qoeslku  wUch  I  willingly  lea?« 
to  tfaose  antiquaries  who  may  have  means  or  powers  of 
investigation  superior  to  my  own :  lights  which  pene* 
trate  the  iuTistblv  of  antiquity,  and  too  often  dazzle  the 
eye  so  as  to  create  imaginary  objects  where  they  mre 
insufficient  to  discover  real  ones. 

It  is  not  less  interesting  to  inquire  by  what  people 
and  at  wbat  period  they  were  erected :  but  this  part  of 
dM^  subject  is  not  much  less  obscure.  I  may,  in  the  first 
place,  repeat,  that  the  mascmry  is  remarkably  perfect^ 
with  very  few  exceptions,  unless  where  they  have  been 
fbr^sibly  injured  for  the  sake  of  the  stones.  Very  litde 
settlement  or  dislocation  has  taken  place  in  any  of  them ; 
and  although  this  mitst,  in  some  measure,  be  attriboted 
to  the  nature  of  the  construction,  there  are  marks  abeol 
the  stone  work  very  perceptible  to  practised  eyes,  which 
bespeak  an  eera  not  extremely  remote.  Hie  mbseaea  of 
lime  would,  in  the  opinion  of  many  antiquaries,  carry 
them  beyond  the  time  of  the  Romms;  but  this  is  «  fidia- 
cioos  gronnd  of  judgment,  for  reasons  wMch  I  need  not 
bere  discuss.  If  we  compare  them  with  the  commcm  cir- 
eufaur  forts,  adtributed,  and  perhaps  justly  in  many  cases^ 
to  the  Nortbmen,  we  shall  find  the  masonry  as  much 
more  refined  and  perfect  as  the  structures  themsdves 
sfre ;  aod  «hoiitd  therefore  be  inclined  to  assign  them  to 
another  people,  or  to  a  hter  period  than  the  invasions 
wbich  gave  rise  to  these.  I  need  not  seriously  ask  whe- 
ther diey  belong  to  the  early  periods  of  an  imaginary 
Scottidi  mcKarchy ;  as  Cordiner,  orgntwg  for  his  irien4 
King  DornadH,  would  mafce  us  believe.  This  gendemon, 
as  is  said,  was  the  €onrth  king  fiwm  Fei^^fos  1st;  begin- 
ning to  Te%n  in  the  year  9SSI  A.  C^  and  roignMig  48 
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years;  as  Buchanan  has  thought  fit  to  repeat.  He  made 
laws  for  the  regulation  of  hunting,  and  biiilt  Dun  Dor- 
nadilla,  of  course.  Bequiescat  in  pace:  and  the  theory 
too.  Further  of  King  Dornadil  I  need  not  enquire ;  as 
his  nanae  has  been  tacked  to  this  tower  for  as  good  rea- 
sons as  that  of  Fingal  has  to  twenty  places.  But  that 
he  is  a  fictitious  person  admits  of  no  doubt.  He  belongs 
neither  to  the  apparently  authentic  series  of  the  Pictish 
kings,  nor  to  that  of  the  Scottish  ones.  With  Loarn,  Fer- 
gus, the  second  of  the  fictitious,  and  the  first  of  the  real 
series  of  the  Scottish  kings,  is  only  of  503,  as  I  have  had 
occasion  to  remark  more  than  once  already;  and  in  the 
Pictish  series,  the  first  is  Drust  without  a  date,  and 
Talore  immediately  following  him,  whose  date  is  451  A.D. 
With  regard  to  the  people  by  whom  they  were 
erected,  it  is  indifferent  whether  we  ascribe  them  to  the 
Picts  or  the  Scandinavians ;  as  there  seems  little  reason 
to  doubt  that  these  were  radically  one  and  the  same 
people.  Those  who  were  called  Picts,  might  have  erected 
them  in  one  part  of  the  country,  perhaps  at  periods  some- 
what remote^  while  the  Scandinavian  invaders  might 
have  done  the  same  elsewhere  in  later  times.  Certainly, 
at  least,  it  has  never  been  proved  that  the  Picts  occu- 
pied the  Western  Islands,  though  Pinkerton  has  thought 
fit  to  adopt  this  theory ;  and  as  one  of  these  towers  is 
found  in  Lewis,  the  question  seems  to  be  determined  as 
far  as  it  relates  to  these  buildings  being  exclusively 
Pictish.  Of  the  early  Celts,  or  Grael,  we  are  perfectly 
ignorant;  but  as  they  seem  to  have  left  no  buildings  of 
apy  kind,  or  none  at  least  of  any  consequence,  we  can-^ ' 
not  justly  ascribe  these  structures  to  them ;  or  at  least  we 
have  no  direct  reasons  for  so  doing.  It  is  indeed  a  suf<» 
ficient  proof  that  these  towers  are  not  of  Gaelic  origin, 
that  they  are  foumi  in  countries  which  this  people  seems 
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not  to  hare  occupied  witbin  any  moderate  period,  if  tfaey 
ever  did :  and  from  this  alone  we  might  perhaps  safely 
conclude  that  they  were  the  works  of  the  Northmen, 
who  for  so  long  a  time  held  the  Graelic  nation  in  sub- 
jection. Thus  we  may  readily  account  for  their  existence 
in  Shetland,  and  in  Caithness  and  Sutherland;  territo- 
ries which,  at  an  early  period,,  were  entirely  occupied 
by  the  northern  tribes;  while  their  presence  in  Lewis^ 
and  in  Glen  Elg  is  no  more  remarkable  than  the  existence 
of  numerous  other  works  of  the  same  pe<^le  throughout 
the  Western  Islands  and  those  parts  of  the  Highlands 
which  they  so  often  conquered  and  so  long  held- 

In  the  same  manner,  they  have  abounded  in  the  Ork- 
ney islands,  though  now  almost  entirely  Tanished ;  but 
it  may  be  considered  a  perfect  and  incontrovertible  proof 
of  their  real  origin,  that  they  are  still  found  in  Norway. 
One,  in  particular,  called  Sualsburgh^has  been  described 
near  Drontheim;  and  another,  known  by  the  name  of 
Ymsburgh,  occurs  in  Westrogothia«  The  very  names 
Burgh  and  Dun,  by  which  they  are  known,  ought  to 
be,  in  themselves,  evidence  of  their  Gothic  parentage. 
Hence  they  must  forfeit  the  name  which  they  have  so 
long  borne  ;  while  they  must  also  be  refused  those  claims 
to  a  Caledonian  and  Celtic  parentage,  which  some  of  our 
most  recent  antiquaries,  and  my  most  learned  friend 
George  Chalmers  among  others,  have  assigned  them. 

On  thk  subject  I  may  yet  add,  that  the  detection  of 
human  bones  in  the  Glenmore  of  Glen  Elg,  need  not  be 
supposed  to  have  any  necessary  connexion  with  these 
buildings*  These  places  are  far  removed;  while  there 
may  have  been  a  ^  field  of  great  men''  at  Bern  era,  as  in 
many  other  places,  from  a  thousand  causes  independent 
of  these  works,  in  a  country  which  was  a  lasting  scene 
of  contention  and  warfare.  It  is  still  necessary  to  say, 
yoL.  II.  s 
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tbat  though  there  are  now  but  two  of  these  bufldiugs  re- 
maining in  Glen  Elg,  four  are  mentioned  by  Gordon.  It 
is  said  that  the  stones  of  the  others  were  carried  off  td 
build  the  barracks  at  Bernera;  which  is  highly  impro** 
bablcy  where  stohe  abounded^  and  from  the  great  dis-. 
tance  to  which  the  materials  of  these  must  hare  been 
carried. 

Highland  traditions,  of  the  usual  value,  have  been 
quoted  td  prove  that  they  were  ancient  Celtic  works ;  and 
by  those  whose  researches  ought  to  have  taught  theni 
more  discrimination.  The  tale  is,  that  a  mother  built 
them  for  her  four  sons,  Malcolm,  ConiI,TeIlve  andlVod- 
dan ;  or,  as  others  quote  them.  Caiman,  Trodan,  Eletha 
and  Conul.  It  is  indifferent  which ;  though  a  stanza  of 
Gaelic  poetry  is  quoted  in  confirmation  of  this  theory. 
That  any  mother  or  mother's  son  in  all  the  Highlands, 
should  have  built  four  towers  that  mrust  have  cost  the 
revenue  of  any  Highland  Dynasty  of  those  day&  for 
twenty  years,  is  just  as  likely  as  that  Fingal  should  have 
built  St.  PauPs^  or  that  King  Dornadil  was  a  second 
Nimrod  260  years  before  Christ.  But  we  may  know 
what  value  to  set  on  such  antiquaries  as  these,  when  they 
assert  that  no  such  stones  are  found  in  Gleiii  Elg,  and 
the(t  nothing  like  them  exists  nearer  than  the  summit  of 
Ben  Nevis.  As  I  said  before  of  the  Vitrified  Forts,  anti- 
quaries should  make  themselves  acquainted  -  with  the 
sciences  and  Ae  arts  with  which  they  intermeddle.  The 
stone  of  Ben  Nevis  is  a  porphyry,  and  not  a  dafty  or  a 
fissile  rock.  The  stone  of  these  towers  is  a  fissile  gneiss, 
and  is  so  exactly  that  of  the  hills  near  which  theylie» 
that  we  almost  fancy  we  can  trace  the  very  rocks  whence 
they  have  been  taken. 
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Wb  had  been  anchored  at  theCailleacb  stdn^,  the 
v^  aqchorage  occupied  by  '^  Haco  thef  aged^  in  his  n6ted 
expedition^  for  two  days,  in  the  midisit  of  fog  and  rain 
anrd  wind  and  all  manner  of  obscnrity.  The  breeze  had 
veered  to  the  eastward,  and,  being  tired  of  waiting,  it 
Was'onr  business  now,  of  eourlse,  to  beat  to  the  eastward, 
just  a%  on  tfa^  days  before,  we  had  beat,  first  to  the 
irottfawa^d  and  then  to  the  westward.  All  this  beating 
to  windward  is  very  well  for  a  seaman ;  for,  while  the 
ship  is  going,  what  is  it  to  him :  he  must  be  on  board  at 
any  raite;  he  must  haul  aft,  and  reef,  and  set  another  jib, 
and  take  in  the  gaff  topsail,  day  after  day^  to  the  last 
hour  of  his  life*  It  is  pretty  much  the  same  to  him  whe- 
ther he  is  at  sea  here,  or  there,  since  at  sea  he  must  be. 
But,  to  the  unfortunate  landsman  who  only  exists  on 
terra  firma,  to  whom  a  ship  is  a  prison,  and  the  sea 
ipecacuanha,  whose  legs  are  cramped  with  rest,  whose 
shoulders  are  bruised  to  jelly  in  hiiil  birth,  and  who,  for 
ever  and  in  all  weathers,  smells  bi%e  wat^r  in  place  of 
buttercups  and  yiolets,  and  is  overwhelmed  by  one  uni- 
versal, melancholy,  wet,  dirty,  fishy  feeling,  the  sea  is 
indeed  the  sea:  a  landsman*]^  ^^a  and  a  seamen's  sea  are' 
far  different  elements ;  if  Such  a  coinplication  of  villainous 
prc^erties  can  be  called  an  element.  Tocotinterbalance 
aH  this,  however,  there  are  advantages  which  must  not 
be  forgotten;  and  thus  ^ood  and  evil,  as  we  are  told, 
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whether  we  believe  it  or  not,  are  equipoised  in  this 
world  below.  The  prime  advantage  is  plainly  this,  that 
you  are  always  doing  two  things  at  once,  or  you  are  car- 
rying on  the  business  of  life  in  the  usual  way,  and  gain 
all  the  locomotion  into  the  bargain :  doubling  that  por- 
tion of  your  natural  existence.  If  you  eat  you  are  going 
forwards,  if  you  sleep  you  «re  going  forwards,  nay,  if 
you  go  backwards  you  are  going  forwards.  Not  like  that 
invention  called  a  mail-coach,  where  you  can  neither  eat 
nor  sleep  nor  stand  nor  walk  nor  think  nor  see ;  where 
you  are  dusted  and  squeezed  and  elbowed  and  stewed 
and  jolted  and  battered,  with  tho  risk  of  being  carried 
off  by  wild  horses,  or  of  losing  a  wheel,  or  taking  fire,  or 
breaking  an  axle-tree.  In  the  vessel,  you  can  walk 
about,  or  sit  on  a  stool  or  a  locker,  or  stay  in  the  cabin 
and  read,  or  doze  away  your  time  like  Chrononhotontho- 
logos,  or  eat  beef  all  day  long,  and  go  to  bed  without 
stopping  the  ship.  Then  you  learn  more  of  a  man  on 
board  of  a  ship  in  a  day,  than  you  can  discover  on  shore 
in  a  twelvemonth.  It  is  not  that  you  are  packed  more 
closely  together  and  cannot  escape.  No,  Sir,  it  all  con- 
sists in  changing  your  shirt  And  that  is  the  reason  why 
the  character  of  a  sailor  is  so  much  more  frank  and  open 
than  that  of  a  landsman. 

Groping  and  feeling  our  way  through  the  fog,  making 
short  boards,  and  wishing  for  a  sight  of  the  land  which 
we  knew  to  be  near  us,  we  stood  in  for  Loch  Dutch ; 
nieaning  to  make  any  anchorage  we  icbnld  find,underthe 
imperfect  pilotage  of  our  good  Captain,  and  with  the  aid 
of  Mackenzie's  chart.  But  what  is  pilotage  when  you 
cannot  see  the  bowsprit  end,  and  what  is  the  use  of  a 
chart  in  a  fog.  By  the  time  we  had  got  so  well  entangled 
in  the  extremity  of  Loch  Alsh  as  to  be  in  some  doubt 
what  was  what,  down  came  the  fog  from  the  east,  rolling 
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like  a  huge  featherbed,  grey,  thick,  and  solid,  along  th^ 
water.  In  a  miniite  all  was  grey  alike;  and  hill  and 
valley,  rocks  and  islets  and  promontories,  were  as  if  they 
had  never  been.  The  tide  was  setting  out  against  us 
like  a  mill  stream,  or  rather  like  half  a  dozen  mill  streams; 
and  whether  we  were  in  this  or  that  or  the  other,  and 
what  was  Loch  Duich  or  Loch  Long,  nobody  knew. 
Fortqnately  the  fog  gave  us  all  the  same  colour,  and 
nobody  could  accuse  his  neighbour  of  looking  greener 
than  himself  It  was  not  a  time  for  jesting,  however; 
and  every  eye  was  bent  as  if  it  would  have  pierced 
through  the  dense  obscure  with  its  own  lightning.  The 
old  logicians  disputed  whether  vision  was  performed  by 
the  action  of  the  eye  itself,  "  per  emissionem,''  or  "  per 
receptionem  specierum;''  we  should  have  been  very 
thankful  if  the  first  hypothesis  had  been  true.  But  no 
eye  could  penetrate  this  worse  than  Cimmerian'  darkness ; 
while  the  ear  informed  us,  to  our  no  small  alarm,  that  we 
were  close  on  some  shore,  as  we  heard  the  breakers  all 
around  us.  Let  go  the  anchor  was  the  cry;  but  the 
water  was  deep.  We  ran  a  knot  into  the  shallows ;  but 
it  was  rocky,  and  the  anchor  could  not  have  held  in  such 
a  stream,  which  was  running  against  our  bows  like  a 
sluice,  and  which  a  fresh  breeze  just  enabled  us,  fortu- 
nately, to  stem.  On  a  sudden,  a  spirt  of  wind  blew  off  a 
few  yards  of  fog ;  and  behold,  the  first  and  only  object 
we  saw,  was  a  cow  within  .fifty  yards  of  our  quarter,  with 
its  tail  stuck  out  in  a  horizontal  position,  as  you  have 
seen  it  in  Wouvermans  or  Teniers«  A  comforting  anght 
this ;  when,  in  another  moment  perhaps,  we  might  have 
run  our  bowsprit  through  the  body  of  a  stot  or  a  year- 
old.  It  was  but  a  glimpse,  however;  and  in  a  moment 
again  all  was  darkness.  In  another  instant  we  heard 
voices  bailing— <^  what  are  you  doing  there;"  and  the. 
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man  at  the  lead  called  out.  By  the  mark,  three  1 — and  a 
^uarter^  two  !*-*two  fathoms !  ground !  They  might  weU 
ask.  f^fay  w.e  were  sailing  our  ship  among^  cows  and  .green 
meadows;  but  the  keel  grated  over  the  rocks,  the  long 
yreedsthat  we  had  .disturbed  fighted  themselves  once 
more  along  the  stream,  and  in  a  minute  we  were  in  deep 
water.  . 

It  is  the  anchorage  after  al],  said  the  Captain,  though 
we  have  got  in  by  anew  road;  the  blood  came  back  to 
all  our  cheeks,  the  cows  and  the  men  on  shore  discussed 
it  together  as  they  might,  and  ^Mhinks  I  to  myself,'' 
this  is  a  very  good  joke  now  it  is  all  over.  I  think, 
Captain,  we  will  not  try  this  anchorage  again  in  a  fog. 
Tut !  said  the  Captain,  it  is  always  a  fog  in  Sky. 

It  was  late,  as  well  as  rainy  and  thick,  when  we  came 
to  anchor  at  night,  and  the  cabin  was  therefore  the  best 
place  on  board.  In  the  morning  I  was  awakened  by  the 
singing  of  a  thousand  thrushes,  as  I  had  often  tbeen 
before;  and  this  rural  concert,  strangely  at  variance  with 
die  narrow  habitation  which  I  occupied)  was  soon  inter* 
mixed  with  the  lowing  of  the  cows  and  the  song  of  the 
milk^maid,  which  I  ungraciously  mistook  for  a  bagpipe. 
Going  on  deck,  I  found  that  we  were  at  anchor  in  a  small 
narrow  creek,  and  almost  touching  the  shore.  A  tall 
overhanging  clifF,  feathering  down  to  the  water  with  all 
its  oak  and  birch,  rose  far  above  our  mast;  contrasting 
beautifully  with  our  white  sails,  which  were  now  spread 
to  dry  in  the  morning  breeze.  On  each  side,  a  high 
point  ran  out  till  it  terminated  in  some  flat  rocks,  {^^nal 
which  die  wave  gendy  rippled  as  the  tide  ran  by ;  while, 
on  the  very  edge  of  the  water,  g^roups  of  ancient  a^ 
trees,  in  all  the  splendour  of  a  June  foliage,  overshadowed 
Ae  still  green  sea,  which,  like  a. mirror,  reflected  every 
Inarch,  undisturbed  Jby  the  light  air  that  gently  rustled 
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aloft  in  tbeir  leares  a^d  in  the  rigging  of  our  veBseK 
Iliere  was  a  soft  and  rernal  feeling  in  the  air,  (for  June 
is  the  May  of  Scotland,)  and  every  leaf  and  flower 
seemed,  as  the  poets  say,  to  rejoice  to  the  notes  of  the 
singing  birds  who  were  echoing  each  other  among  the 
thick  green  foliage  that  almost  intermingled  with  oiir 
rigpging.  To  be  thus  mcbored  in  a  grove  amidst  niral 
sounds  and  sights,  produced  a  sense  of  delight,  the  more 
impressive  from  its  contrast  with  all  the  rude  noises  of 
the  winds  and  waves  that  we  had  just  left:  the  loud 
blast  of  the  mountain  still  sounding  in  the  memory,  and 
the  white  breakers  foaming  yet  in  the  imagination  as 
they  had  broke  on  the  dark  cliffs  of  Sky  or  roared  past 
the  bows. 

It  was  not  unusual  to  us  to  have  thus  passed  a  sum- 
mer night;  as  most  of  the  iochs  and  bays  on  the  western 
coast  are  wooded  to  the  water's  edge,  and  as  these  woods 
are  crowded  with  thrushes,  who  are  never  silent  during 
those  beautiful  twilights'  of  a  caln)  June  v^hen  the  sun 
scarcely  seems  to  set  beA>re  jt  begins  again  to  rise; 
creeping  slowly  beneath  the  margin  of  ;the  northern 
borisKon,  and  pursued  by  the  sober  gleam  which  succeeds 
its  yellow  departure,  shortly  growing  to  the  crimson  that 
Dxarks  its  first  appearance  in  the  eastern  sky.  He  who 
bas  notJpad^  this  maritime  tour,  and  at  this  beautiful 
season,  can  form  no  conception  of  the  varied  charmi  of 
t|ie  western  coast,  which,  from  the  Mull  of  Cantyre 
tiirougbout  so  long  a  space,  presents  one  continued  sue*- 
cession  of  picturesque  and  grand  objects^  in  every  variety 
that  can  be  produced  by  bays,  promontories^  rock$,  straits, 
and  ialands;  by  fertility  contrasted  to  savage  desolation, 
by  wood  and  forest^  lake,  and  river,  and  green  meadow, 
^y  toweifi%  mountaii^i  and  swelling  hills,  by  the  pkcid 
and  .silent  cah^  4Sttqc!e€}dittg  to  all  the  fiA-y  vf  a  raging 
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ocean,  by  the  dark  tempest  and  the  gale,  the  bright  blue 
of  the  cloudless  sky,  and  the  evening  and  morning 
epkndoura  of  a  lingering  sun. 

The  beauty  of  the  day  was  most  favourable  to  an 
expedition  up  Loch  Duich,  which,  like  many  other 
places,  has  no  fame,  because  it  has  had  no  poet.  Without 
being  ever  too  wide  to  render  uninteresting  the  scenery 
on  both  its  margins,  it  extends  for  many  miles  inland ; 
presenting  a  succession  of  scenes  as  pleasing  as  they  are 
utterly  different  from  those  of  any  of  the  numerous  inlets 
on  this  coast.  The  southern  shore,  for  some  miles,  re- 
sembles more  the  luxuriant  and  ornamented  grounds  of 
an  English  park  than  the  boundaries  of  a  Highland  sea 
loch ;  and  were  it  not  for  the  weeds  that  skirt  the  rocks 
at  low  water,  and  the  occasional  passage  of  a  gull  or  a 
tern,  it  would  be  difficult  to  imagine  that  we  were  on  a 
branch  of  the  sea.  As  we  proceeded  up  the  southern 
shore,  the  green  hills  and  meadows  rose  from  the  margin 
of  the  water,  extending  high  up  the  hill,  bright  in  all 
the  luxuriant  verdure  of  June,  sprinkled  with  groups  of 
cottages,  and  enlivened  by  the  cattle  that  were  straying 
along  them ;  while  others  were  wandering  down  to  the 
shore  to  bathe  themselves,  or  were  standing  in  the  sea  in 
picturesque  groups  to  avoid  the  flies.  That  which  chiefly 
gives  the  character  of  design  and  of  the  efforts  of  wealth 
and' taste  to  this  spot,  is  the  distribution  of  the  trees  along 
this  verdant  and  lovely  declivity.  Nothing  but  the  ash 
IS  seen;  sometimes  singly  dispersed,  at  others  collected 
in  groups  gradually  uniting  to  the  green  surface  by 
means  of  scattered  trees,  which  soften  and  combine  them 
in  an  endless  variety  that  even  the  hand  of  taste  might 
strive  in  vain  to  imitate.  Full  in  foliage  and  picturesque 
in  character  as  in  the  most  favoured  climates  of  England, 
they  are  also  here  often  seen  hanging  over  some  bright 
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stream  as  it  descends  from  the  mountaias,  formiDg  a  group 
in  some  sequestered  creek  surrounded  by  rocks,  and  over- 
sliadowing  the  dark  and  smooth  sea  whose  boundary  they 
frequently  conceal ;  or  perched  on  some  jutting  low  pro- 
montory, with  their  aged  boughs  gently  bending  down 
till  they  sweep  the  surface  of  the  wayes.  Boats  drawn 
up  here  and  there  under  the  lee  of  some  rock,  or  at  the 
mouth  of  a  rivulet,  add  to  the  liveliness  of  a  scene  which 
18  rendered  more  gay  by  the  numerous  population,  en- 
gaged in  their  rural  pursuits,  or  in  launching  their  little 
skiffs  to  pursue  the  fishery. 

The  character  of  Loch  Duich  undergoies  a  complete 
change  at  its  upper  extremity,  the  place  of  the  well- 
known  inn  of  Ratachan;  where  the  road  from  Fort 
Augustus  to  Sky  is  seen  skirting  the  shores,  till,  ascend- 
ing by  a  gradual  and  gentle  sweep  along  the  hills,  it  is 
lost  to  the  eye.  Here  all  is  mountainous  and  wild ;  but 
there  are  few  groups  of  hills  so  striking  as  those  by 
which  the  long  vista  of  this  loch  is  terminated,  from  their 
combination  and  from  the  elegance  and  decision  of  their 
outlines.  An  open  but  irregular  valley  towards  the 
north,  leads  into  the  wilds  of  Kintail,  and  into  a  country 
without  other  interest  than  that  arising  from  its  savage 
character.  In  descending  along  the  northern  shore,  the 
aspect  of  the  ground  is  completely  changed.  Rude  land 
and  rocky  cliffs  have  taken  the  place  of  verdure  and 
cultivation,  yet  the  scene  continues  various  and  inter<- 
esting.  From  the  new  road  to  Loch  AlsL^  which  runs 
high  along  this  margin,  the  views  are  more  striking  than 
from  the  level  of  the  water,  as  is  usually  the  case,  yet  it 
falls  far  short  of  the  beauty  of  the  southern  side.  Where 
Loch  Long  branches  away  from  the  common  opening  of 
these  two  inlets  towards  the  north,  and  on  an  island  at  the 
angle,  lies  the  castle  of  Eilan  Dunan,  the  most  ancient,  or 
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the  origiaal  possession  of  the  Mackeraies,  once  Enrls  4>f 
Seaforth.  This  powerful  &mily  held  Kintail  as  a  grant 
from  Alexander  III,  it  is  said,  for  their  seryiees  at  tlie 
battle  of  JLargs :  the  story  however,  as,  I  believe,  I  bavie 
elsewhere  remarked,  seems  to  have  b^n  the  inyention  of 
some  gene^ogist.  This  castle  is  too  far  ruined  to  be  a 
picturesque  object,  either  from  the  form  or  the  disposition 
of  its  parts;  but  the  general  effect  (^  the  niass  of  build- 
ing is  rendered  extremely  striking,  by  its  insular  positioa 
and  by  the  nature  of  the  surrounding  scenery. 

There  is  a  scattered  fishing  village,  called  Dornie,  qa 
the  edge  of  the  narrow  strait  which  here. forms  the  imme- 
diate entrance  to  LochliOng;  ^nd  the  crowds  of  boats 
which  were  standing  out  into  the  bfiy  in  idl  directions, 
some  rowing,  others  spreading  their  little  sails  to  th^ 
evening  breeze,  produced  a  scene  the  more  lively  as  it 
is  not  often  seen  on  this  coast,  nnd  as  it  was  contrasted 
with  the  solitary  aspect  of  the  surrounding  mountains, 
which  were  now  beginning  to  catch  the  last  rays  of  litie 
setting  sun.  A  strong  tide  hurried  us  through  the  Straiti 
and  as  we  entered  the  loch,  enclosed  on  both  sides  by 
the  high  hills  ibat  rose  abruptly  firom  each  shore  of  thift 
very  narrow  inlet,  twilight  settled  grey  and  sojl^r  aU 
round,  though  the  red  rays  were  still  seen  gilding  the 
tops  of  the  sharp  .mountains  that  rose  in  th^  distance. 
The  breeze  seemed  to  bnve  sunk  to  rest,  but  tlpe  w^tw 
caixied  us  on  rapidly,  scarcely  indicating,  by  a  few  bright 
streaming  lines  thi|t  rippled  on  its  g)|f9sy  surface,  the 
motion  of  the  tide  which  impelled  us  along*  Ev^n  this 
slight  appearance  of  a  tide  vanished  m  lve  wrfved  fit  1^ 
narrower  part,  where  the  cliffs  rose  perpendicularly  fr<M 
the  water,  which,  deep  and  blade,  seemed  to  rest  without 
motion  at  their  feet,  as  in  the  abyss  ctf  some  subtermneali 
cavern.    The  profound  silence  was  undisitonrb^d  ^veii  by 
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a  ripple  or  tbe  soiind  q(  a  breeze,  and  the  long  grass 
bung  ttamoved  frooi  the  crevices  of  the  rocks,  darkly 
reflected  io  the  black  and  polished  mirror  below.  JElveiy 
thing  seemed  at  rest,  the  sail  hung  idle  against  thotmast, 
a  leaf  that  had  fallen  from  the  birches  which  feathered 
from  the  cliffs  above,  lay  quietly  by  our  side,  and  not  a 
a  bubble  or  a  wave  rose  to  disturb  die  repose  in  which 
we  seemed  to  lie,  fixed  on  the  dark  and  «till  surface.  Yet 
the  cliffs  passed  rapidly  by,  the  trees  were  leftbehindy 
and  it  was  with  a  feeling  of  fearful  awe  that  we  found 
ourselves  shot  along  with  the  velocity  of  an  arrow  into 
the  open  and  bright  water,  as  if  impelled  by  some  magi- 
cal power,  like  the  bark  of  Dante,  angel-borne. 

The  scenery  at  tbe  head  of  this  inlet  is  mountiUnous, 
yet  open.  It  may  be  more  picturesque  than  it  appeared 
to  me:  but  after  a  day  thus  spent,  it  is  impossible , to 
form  ^  feir  judgment  of  the  beauties  v{  such  scenes. 
There  are  few  efforts  which  more  fatigue  tbe  mind.  A 
storm  may  perhaps  excite  that  attention  which  has  sunk 
into  listlessness  during  the  repose  of  a  tranquil  day ;  or 
the  rude  mountain,>  the  torrent  and  the  precipice,  mqr 
still  have  charms  for  him  whose  feelings  have  beceoBie 
impassive  to  gentler  nature :  but  he  hopes  vfdaly  i^ho 
hopes  that  be  can  ^contemplate  the  setting  sun  with  tiie 
same  fredi  and  vivid  impressions  that  he  witnessed  ki 
rising.  It  was  long  past  twilight  when  we  approached 
our  Tcssel.  A  thin  wreath  of  blue  stnoke  rising  against 
the  dark  wooded  face  of  &b  hill  under  which  sbe  by, 
directed  us  to  heriplace.  She  seemed  andhored  in  the 
middle^of  the  woods,  and  witli  hesitation  we  pnUed  iftto 
the  vrator  4;hat  ^uniouiided  Iher,  shadowy  and  dark  as  the 
cliffs  that  overkung  it,  and  only  rendered  visiUe  by  the 
bright  fine  wlubhfd]hMved  every  ^roke  of  the  oar,  and  \wf 
tbf  twinkiii^  4»f  the. submarine  lights  which  their  motio^L 
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had  disturbed.  A  solitary  thrush  made  the  echoes  resound 
to  his  plaintive  notes;  but  all  else  was  silence  and 
repose. 

The  navigation  from  Loch  Alsh  to  Loch  Carron  is 
Tery  interesting ;  but  I  shall  pass  it  over  at  present,  as  it 
belongs  more  properly  to  the  history  of  Sky :  thus  keep- 
ing the  account  of  the  islands  as  separate  from  that  of  the 
mainland  as  is  possible.  Though  this  description  has 
been  thrown  into  that  continuous  form  which  may  render 
it  most  convenient  to  the  traveller  who  may  choose  to 
follow  me,  the  examination  was  the  result  of  more  than 
one  season.  You  must  not  therefore  be  surprised  to  find 
that  June  is  suddenly  turned  into  September  on  your 
hands,  or  that  some  other  hypallages  should  occur,  from 
the  same  cause ;  ^  Si  regressum  feci  metro,  Retro  ante, 
ante  retro." 

The  entrance  to  the  anchorage  of  Loch  Carron  is  ren^ 
dered  difficult  by  rocks,  and  it  was  not  without  striking 
twice  that  we  got  into  it.  I  was  somewhat  surprised  to 
find  that  we  were  near  a  considerable  village,  as  High- 
land villages  are;  expecting  to  see  nothing  but  scattered 
houses  along  the  northern  shore,  just  as  from  the  Mull 
of  Cant3rre  to  Glen  Elg.  But  so  little  is  known  of  this 
remote  country  beyond  its  immediate  limits,  that  a  dis- 
tant visitor  need  not  be  much  mortified  at  his  ignorance : 
its  pains  also,  will  be  generally  compensated  by  its  plea- 
sures. If  he  runs  himself  into  dangers  by  attempting  a 
harbour  of  which  he  is  ignorant,  he  will  make  up  for  it  on 
some  other  occasion  by  discovering  one  that  is  unknown; 
and  if,  trusting  to  the  map  and  expecting  a  town,  he 
only  finds  half  a  dozen  black  houses,  he  will  sometimes 
meet  a  real  village,  as  on  the  present  occasion,  where  he 
expected  nothing  but  barren  hills  and  a  deserted  rocky 
coast    It  is  almost  ludicrous  to  reflect  that  a  voyage 
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through  these  western  seat,  the  seas  of  BritaiDy  maritime 
Britain^  the  Queen  of  the  ocean,  should  so  often  resemble 
an  expedition  of  discovery  on  the  coasts  of  New  Hdland 
or  northern  Asia« 

You  must-  excuse  me  if  I  cannot  giwe  an  acconnt  of 
the  foundation,  the  police,  the  politics,  or  the  scandal  of 
I^ockton.  It  would  be  fully  as  easy  to  acquire  such 
information  in  Congo  or  Ashantee,  and  there  would  be 
less  danger  of  detection  in  case  of  error.  I  can  only 
conclude,  from  the  number  of  fishing  boats,  that  the  in- 
habitants are  actiye  fishermen,  and,  from  the  surrounding 
cultivation,  that,  as  usual,  they  combine  fishing  with 
agriculture.  The  presence  of  some  slated  houses,  ap- 
peared to  indicate  a  state  of  comparative  wealth  not 
often  found  along  these  shores. 

The  following  morning  was  dedicated  to  the  circum- 
navigation of  Loch  Carron;  a  wide  and  spacious  inlet, 
bounded  on  all  hands  by  mountains,  but  not  affording 
any  striking  scenery.  The  shores  are  generally  low; 
and  though  there  is  a  good  deal  of  cultivation,  there  is 
no  wood ;  or  at  least  not  enough  to  produce  any  effect  in 
the  landscape.  There  is  a  considerable  village  on  the 
northern  shore,  called  Jean  Town ;  newly  built,  and  con- 
sisting of  good  slated  houses.  It  appeared  populous, 
and,  being  clean  and  orderly,  is  probably  a  thriving  and 
useful  establishment.  The  difficulty  of  forming  towns  or 
villages  in  the  Highlands,  would  render  it  desirable  to 
trace  the  origin  and  history  of  the  whole  of  these;  since 
useful  hints  might  be  derived  from  those  which  appear 
to  have  succeeded.  But  the  inhabitants  can  give  no  in- 
formation, they  are  not  mentioned  in  books,  the  pro- 
firietors  are  rarely  accessible  to  a  casual  traveller,  and 
mere  conjecture  can  serve  little  purpdse.  This  one,  which 
belongs  to  Applecross,  seemed  to  be  arranged  under  a 
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syslMi  of  leases  and  an  extent  of  tenements  larger  thnn 
is  tisoal  in  this  country ^^  When  the  lierringfs  trequewt^A 
this  coosty  all  the  villages^  of  this  description  had  proba* 
bly  been  comparatively  opulent;  and  I  beliere  I  am 
isorroet  in  stoting^  that  this  circutnstanoe  was  the  origin  of 
th^i^hole*  With  the^  desertion  of  this  fish,  Aey  have 
evidently  declined ;  butsnoh  are  its  caprices,  that' they 
nfety  again  in  no  long  time  recover  their' former  vnkie* 

The  narrow  entrance  which  opens  on  the  wide  ex- 
panse^  of  Loch  Carron,  if  not  picturesque,  is  at  least 
striking^  b  is  skirted  by  alluviai  terraces^  which  mink 
tbe-former  flow  of  the  rivar  at  a  much  higher  level  then 
that  of  the  presimt  sea.  These  lead  to  the  important 
eoncluib«>n  that  tim.  was  once  afresh  water  lake;  and 
that  its  sea  boundary  having  been  lowered  in.  the  prO^ 
gress  of  time,  by  theacdoa  of  the  issuing  stir^un,  it  has 
atlengA  admitted  the  salt  water*  Tiie  explanation .  is 
too  absti'use  to  be  giv^nhere:?  but  sfanilar  revolution^ 
are  not  uncommon  on  this  coast;  and,  in^some  cases,  the 
reverse  has  happened;  a  sea  loch  having' been  conv^erted 
into  a  fresh  water  lake  by  the  gradual  deposit  of  earth  at 
ks  narrow  entrance. 

The  shores  of  Loch  Kisfaom,  whi^h  branches  north'^ 
ward  from  the  jokit  ehtranceof  both^  are  bcHrren,  riide, 
and  deserted ;  every wberie  bounded  by  brown  and  stony 
mountaiufl  of  arapid.aeclivjty,.but  without  beauty  or  any 
cfth^r  interest  thaki  that  derived  froth  their  air  of  savage 
wtidn^ss.  But  the  constant  recurrence  pf  rocks  and 
islands,  of  creeks  iEmdheadlahdt^,  which,  among  so  many 
winds  and  tides,  rehdei^  the  manligemebt  of  a  boat  so 
intricafid,  produces  in  itself  an  amusement,  and  excites  a)i 
interest  which  an  unoccupied  s{Mctator  would  not  feel. 

Our  vessel  lay  in  a  beautiful  rocky  creek,  otrer  which 
rose  a  picturesque  and'  wooded  hill ;  and  an  evening's 
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walfc  deted^d  a  variety  of  gre^  glades^  reo^Mni^  and 
rc^ir^d  hollows  aiaoti^  th^  rocks,  which  made  ameiids  for 
the  want  of  beauty  in  the  wider  scenes  of  Loch  Carroa 
itself.  There  are  few  more  beanttfttl  spots  along  this 
shore^and  scarcely  any  to  which  the  hand  of  taste  could 
have  made  fewer  additions.  But  so  it  is  in  a  thousand 
places  throughout  this  coast/  where  Natore  has  been 
lavish  of  beauties  that  seem  destibed  to  be  for  ever  se* 
eluded  from  admiration  or  use. 

But  the  pleasures  of  this  evening  walk  Were  inudh 
abated  by  a  scenes  of  which^  unforttinately^  too  many  are 
to  be  met  with  in  the  Highlands.  Close  on  the  margin 
of  the  shore,  on  a  spot  of  waste  green,  was  a  hut,  built  of 
open  wicker  work;  pervious  to  all  the  winds,  and  ill 
protected  from  the  rain  by  an  imperfect  covering  of  turf; 
On  entering  it,  we  found  a  poor  woman  cooking  some 
shell  fish  over  a  peat  fire,  attended  by  two  children*  On 
thefloor,  scarcely  covered  by  a  wretched  supply  of  U^^n^ 
ketSylay  the  husband,  sick,  ofa  fever  as  we  were  informed; 
but,  except  this  beddingand the  cookiug  apparatus,  there 
did  not  seem  to  be  an  article  of  furniture  in  the  hut*  In 
England,  were  such  a  thing  possible,  a  spectator  would 
have  been  much  more  affected  with  such  a  display  of 
wretchedness;  but  here,  he  becomes  not  only  accus-* 
t<M&ed  to  it,  but  is  also  aware  that  the  condition  of  these 
poor  people  is  not  so  very  widely  different  as  it  seems  to 
be,  from  that  which,  however  miserable  to  the  eyes  of  a 
stninger,  is,  in  this  country,  the  ui^ual  state  of  life.  Ac- 
cordkig}y,  f:hey  seeded  to  bear  it  with  patience^  as  part 
of  the  common  order  of  things;  making  no  complaints, 
and  asking  neither  for  pity  nor  relief.  For  myself,  I 
most  however  own,  that  it  gave  me  t^uch  greater  pain 
than  ordinary  complaining  misery  ever  did  in  any  sitna-* 
tion ;  and  perhftps  for  this  very  reason,  that  il^was  attended 
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by  no  complaints.  Why  the  sight  of  that  misery  which 
is  insensible  to  its  own  wretchedness,  should  be  more 
painful  than  that  of  suffering  united  to  the  bitter  con- 
sciousness of  it,  is  not  yery  difficult  to  explain.  In  con* 
templating  the  individual,  we  are  struck  with  reflecting 
on  what  must  have  been  endured  before  it  could  have 
produced  such  insensibility ;  or,  when  we  see  that  such 
things  are  borne  as  if  they  were  the  necessary  condition 
of  human  life,  we  sicken  at  reflecting  that  its  situations 
should  be  so  unequal.  But,  after  all,  we  ought  to  con- 
sole ourselves,  as  far  as  we  can,  by  recollecting  that  this 
very  insensibility  is  a  palliation,  at  least,  if  not  a  blessing. 
We  found,  on  enquiry,  that,  having  been  ejected  from 
their  farm,  and  having  no  other  resource,  they  had  been 
suffered  by  a  neighbouring  farmer  to  build  their  hut  from 
his  woods  and  to  graze  their  only  cow  upon  his  waste ; 
and  thus,  with  the  assistance  of  the  shell  fish  which  they 
caught  at  low  water,  and  some  casual  labour,  they  had 
contrived  to  live  through  that  portion  of  the  summer 
which  was  past.  How  the  winter  was  to  be  surmounted, 
it  was  both  too  easy  and  too  painful  to  imagine. 

I  have  not  drawn  this  wretched  picture  for  the  purpose 
of  writing  two  or  three  pathetic  sentences,  still  less  for 
that  of  giving  you  pain ;  but  because  such  facts  have 
been  noticed  by  travellers,  or  rather,  noticed  by  one  and 
transcribed  by  others,  as  if  they  were  conuuon,  and  as  if 
they  gave  a  general  notion  of  this  country,  in  many,  if  not 
in  most,  places.  They  are,  on  the  contrary,  rare ;  yet, 
notwithstanding  the  general  humanity  of  the  proprietors, 
it  is  difficult  to  see  how  such  misfortunes  are  to  be  always 
avoided.  In  the  reforms  of  land  for  the  purpose  of  crofts 
ing,  on  the  new  system,  the  ejected  tenants  have  generally 
been  provided  with  new  farms  on  the  sea  shores*  Yet 
instances  do  and  must  occur,  where  a  proprietor  has  no 
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land  to  distribute;  and,  in  such  a  case,  where,  Arom  po* 
yerty  or  other  causes,  the  people  can  neither  migrate  nor 
emig^te,  similar  consequences  are  inevitable.  I  would 
not  willingly  suppose  that,  in  the  present  or  in,  any  other 
instance,  the  proprietor  had  been  insensible  to  the  claims  of 
humanity.  It  is  easy  to  censure,  and  it  has  never  been 
found  difficult  to  be  charitable  at  the  expense  of  others ; 
but  as  long  as  the  present  state  of  the  Highlands  shall 
continue,  nothing  less  than  the  extension  of  a  charity 
which  must  ultimately  absorb  the  whole  estates  of  the 
proprietors,  could  remove  or  prevent  this  occasional  evil* 
That  state  is,  I  believe,  beyond  a  certain  point,  unalter- 
able;  and  we  must,  perhaps,  be  content,  to  look  on  the 
present  and  on  many  other  similar  instances,  as  part  of 
that  system  of  necessary  evils  ftom  which  neither  human 
nature  nor  political  societies  can  ever  be  exempt,  however 
it  may  be  our  duly  to  allemte  them  as  far  as  lies  in  our 
power.  But  I  will  not  at  present  dwell  on  a  subject 
wliich  is  but  too  likely  to  meet  us  again  in  some  other 
shape  in  this  country. 

There  is  a  channel  between  the  Croulin  islands  and 
Loch  Toskig,  as  there  is  between  the  former  and  Sky. 
These  islands  are  uninteresting,  and  Loch  Toskig  is  even 
duller  than  Loch  Kishorn.  With  the  single  exception  of 
Applecross  House,  the  same  is  true  of  the  whole  shore  as 
far  as  Loch  Torridon,  and,  I  may  as  well  add,  to  Gairloch 
and  to  Loch  Ewe,  and  so  northwards,  wherever  the  red 
sandstone  extends.  The  general  character  of  the  whole, 
is  an  uniform  smoothness  and  insipidity  of  outline;  with- 
out irregularities  on  the  sky,  and  without  intricacy  on 
the  sea  shore.  If  there  are  promontories,  they  have  no 
character,  and  the  bays  and  creeks  are  without  variety  or 
ornament ;  every  point  being  like  every  other,  and  the 
whole  a  chilling  and  barren  sight.    When  there  are  cliffs, 
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tbey  are  square  and  smooth ;  and  if  there  is  a  torrent,  it 
runs  in  a  naked  formal  channel,  without  wood,  and  with* 
out  any  circumstance  to  give  it  interest.  Not  a  triee  or  a 
shrub  is  indeed  any  where  to  be  seen  along  this  coast; 
but  the  whole  presents  one  brown,  barren,  and  arid  sur- 
face, as  dry  in  the  aspect  of  the  vegetation  as  it  is  in  the 
outline ;  while  the  disagreeable  red  and  brown  colour  of 
the  rocks  adds  to  the  deformity,  as  it  does  to  the  gene«d 
aspect  of  desolation,  ^uch  beauty  as  there  may  be  in 
this  sandstone  country,  occurs  incidentally  when  the  cliffs 
happen  to  be  unusually  lofty,  or  where  there  are  detached 
columns  or  stacks ;  the  magnitude,  in  these  cases,  making 
amends  for  the  formality,  which  indeed  when  on  a  great 
scale,  is  in  itself  far  from  offensive^  Some  beauty  will 
also  be  found  in  it,  in  the  deep  lochs ;  but  it  is  remarkable 
bow  rapidly  that  beauty  i»  improved,  and  how  decided 
the  change  in  the  character  of  the  scenery  is,  the  moment 
that  the  sandstone  is  replaced  by  gneiss. 

It  is  thus  that  geology,  when  it  quits  the  trammels  of 
its  disputes  and  its  theories,  and  puts  aside  its  jargon,  and 
its  trifling,  illustrates  even  the  pursuits  of  the  artist.  As 
far  as  landscape  depends  on  forms,  it  will  be  found  that 
it  is  very  often  essentially  regulated,  as  to  its  beauty  or 
deformity  as  well  as  its  character,  by  the  nature  of  the 
rocks  of  which  a  country  consists.  And  this  is  often 
true,  even  where  the  rocks  are  not  visible ;  as  the  charac* 
ter  of  the  surface,  the  outlines  of  the,  hills,  the  forms  of 
the  shores,  and  many  other  circumstances,  depend  on  the 
geological  nature  and  disposition  of  the  rocks  beneath; 
Nor  is  even  the  aspect  of  a  cultivated  country,  where  all 
form  is  either  originally  absent,  or  obscured  by  vegetation 
and  improvement,  so  independent  of  the  natiu'e  of  the 
subjacent  rocks  as  might  be  imagined.  So  far  from  it, 
many  districts  of  England,  and  some  even  in  Sootfamd, 
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have  a  character  in  their  vegetating  surface,  if  it  may  sq 
be  called,  so  marked,  as  not  only  to  indicate  the  nature 
of  the  rocks  beneath,  but  to  enable  a  practised  eye  to 
decide  where  one  kind  terminates  and  another  begins. 

But  where  the  rocks  are  exposed,  the  characters  of 
the  landscape,  as  these  are  affected  by  their  differences, 
are  still  more  marked ;  and  it  is  then  also  more  easy  to 
trace  the  connexion  between  the  causes  and  the  effects. 
On  the  coast  which  has  given  rise  to  these  remarks,  this 
is  very  conspicuous;  an  entire  and  sudden  change  of 
character  always  occurring  whenever  gneiss  succeeds  to 
sandstone,  or  the  reverse.  In  Sky,  it  is  exemplified 
much  more  remarkably,  because  the  rocks  are  more  nu- 
merous; and  thus  the  landscape  characters,  or  the  phy« 
siog^iomy,  of  Sleat,  of  Strathaird,  of  the  north-east  coast, 
of  the  mountains  near  Broadford,  of  the  western  shore, 
and  of  the  Cuchullin  hills,  will  all  be  found  to  be  regu- 
lated by  the  different  nature  of  th^ir  rocks.  In  Staffa, 
aod  in  other  cases  of  columnar  rocks,  the  connexion 
beween  the  cause  and  the  effect  is  too  obvious  to  need  a 
remark.  But,  in  Morven,  where  the  trap  is  not  columnar, 
the  difference  of  the  landscape,  in  that  portion  which  is 
formed  of  gneiss  and  in  that  which  consists  of  trap,  is  as 
Barked  as  it  is,  on  this  coast,  between  the  former  rock 
and  the  sandstone ;  as  is  also  the  case  in  Airdnamurchan. 
Ttie  shores  of  Cantyre  are  indebted  for  their  extraor- 
dinary beauty  to  their  schistose  rocks ;  as  those  of  Apple- 
cross  are  to  the  sandstone  for  their  deformity.  Thus 
also  Arran,  like  Sky,  displays  as  many  varieties  of  laud- 
scape  character  as  it  possesses  rocks;  from  the  spiry 
forms  of  its  granite  to  the  insipidity  of  its  porphyries 
aad  its  schists,  and  from  the  intricacies  of  its  stratified 
cliffs  to  the  almost  artificial  regularity  of  its  columnar 
precipices.     Bute  presents  no  less  remarkable  a  contrast 
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at  its  northern  and  southern  extremities,  between  its 
trap  and  its  schists;  as  do  the  Cumbrays  to  the  opposed 
coast  of  Argyllshire.  But  I  might  illustrate  this  by  ex- 
amples almost  without  end ;  in  Perthshire,  in  Caithness, 
in  Tweedale,  in  Aberdeenshire,  in  short,  in  every  part  of 
Scotland*  To  exemplify  it  thus,  would  be  to  write  a 
book ;  but  I  cannot  help  pointing  out  to  you,  as  familiar 
objects,  our  own  scenery  of  Roslin,  determined  by  the 
characters  of  its  sandstone,  Dovedale  and  Craven  by 
those  of  their  limestone,  the  country  including  Stafford- 
shire as  compared  to  that  round  Dunstable,  where  the 
distinction  is  merely  agricultural  yet  striking,  and,  as  an 
example  which,  I  fear,  neither  you  nor  I  know  but  by 
drawings,  Pola  in  Istria ;  a  limestone  country,  like  Dove- 
dale,  but  of  infinitely  superior  variety  and  grandeur. 

I  dare  not  however  proceed  as  I  might  wish,  and 
forget  that  my  business  is  to  describe  Loch  Torridon ; 
but  I  cannot  part  with  this  subject,  without  suggesting 
how  necessary  the  knowledge  of  rocks  is  to  the  landscape 
painter;  not  only  that  he  may  preserve  character  and 
truth  in  his  representations  of  mere  rocks,  but  that  he 
may  avoid  those  incongruities  of  general  aspect,  which 
do  not  interfere  with  the  truth  of  portraiture  or  the  con- 
sistency of  i^tyle  alone,  but  which  offend  the  eye.  Nor 
is  it  only  the  eye  of  the  geologist  which  is  thus  offended; 
for  in  almost  every  representation  of  nature,  the  un- 
educated and  the  unscientific  detect,  by  something  like 
instinct,  faults  and  inconsistencies,  the  nature  of  which 
they  cannot  explain;  or  rather,  perhaps,  they  merely 
feel  that  something  is  wrong,  when  they  know  not 
what  that  something  is.  It  is  not  very  easy  to  refer,  in 
detail,  to  the  faults  and  oversights  of  artists  in  this  psdrti- 
cular;  because  there  are  not  many  of  their  works  so 
universally  known  as  to  form  legitimate  or  eonvjenient 
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objects  of  reference*  Bat  it  would  be  much  easier  to 
point  out  instances  of  right  than  wrong,  because  these  are 
so  extremely  rare ;  while  I  may  also  add,  that  when  land- 
scape painters  have  been  faultless  in  this  particular,  it 
has  arisen,  rather  from  what  may  be  called  the  accident 
of  their  having  painted  from  nature,  carefully,  and  in  the 
open  air,  than  from  correct  general  knowledge  of  the 
natural  history,  or  anatomy,  of  their  landscape. 

Thus,  Salvator  is  beautifully  correct  in  his  fine  pic- 
ture of  the  Preaching  of  John  the  Baptist ;  a  landscape 
evidently  painted  from  the  life :  but,  to  compensate  that, 
he  is  wrong  twenty  times,  even  where  he  «eems  equally 
to  have  painted  from  nature ;  and  evidently  from  want  of 
scientific  knowledge  in  this  particular  department.  Nor 
is  k  possible  to  contemplate  that  picture,  without  being 
awfuie  of  the  value  which  it  derives  from  its  truth. 
Thus  also  in  his  magnificent  composition  of  the  Golden 
Calf,  Claude  has  treated  his  rocks  with  as  much  truth  as 
effect.  Yet  even  with  him,  the  careful  painter  of  nature, 
that  perfection  in  this  department  of  landscape  is  rare ; 
a  proof  of  the  necessity  which  a  landscape  painter  is 
under,  of  knowing  the  anatomy,  if  I  may  again  use  such 
a  term,  of  his  rocks,  as  well  as  of  his  trees,  his  plants, 
bis  shipping,  his  architecture,  and  his  animals.  Of  both 
the  Poussins,  and  of  Nicolo  chiefly,  I  may  say  whai;  Peter 
Pindar  says  of  many  landscape  painters,  that  their's  are 
too,  often  garret  rocks,  though  sometimes  marked  by 
truth;  and  if  Gainsborough's  are  like  nothing  on  earth, 
it  is  no  cause  of  surprise,  when  we  know  from  what  mate- 
rials he  constructed,  at  least  his  last  style  of  landscape. 
I  might, illustrate  this  without  end,  for  good  and  for  bad, 
but  chiefly  the  latter,  from  painters  without  number ;  from 
Berghem,  Du  Jardin,  Ruysdael,  Wilson,  Rubens,  Turner, 
and  many  cithers,  but  it  is  unnecessary.    I  do  not  say 
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that  landscape  painters  ought  to  study  the  Huttoitiati 
theory,  or  learn  to  distinguish  between  greenstone  and 
basalt ;  but  I  must  maintain  that  until  they  are  familiar 
with  the  leading  rocks  of  the  earth  and  their  characteristic 
differences,  their  Works  will  be  imperfect.    To  represent 
her  correctly,  Nature  must  be  known, "  intus  et  in  cute  ;'^ 
and  it  is  as  vain  to  hope  for  truth  in  this  department  of 
art,  without  knowledge,  as  to  expect  to  paint  h  horse  or  a 
man  justly,  without  being  acquainted  with  their  anatomy. 
I  know  of  no  place  where,  from  want  of  this  species  of 
knowledge,  artists  have  so  invariably  failed  as  in  their 
attempts  to  represent  Staffa;  nor  is  there  any  class  of 
rocks,  to   the    right   representation    of  which,  minute 
geological  knowledge  is  so  indispensable  as  the  columnar 
ones.    No  artist,  be  his  eye,  his  practice,  and  his  patience 
what  they  may,  can  draw  these  rocks  from  nature,  merely 
by  copying  what  is  before  him ;  particularly  in  that  tane 
where  they  form  causeways,  so  dazzling  is  their  intricacy^ 
and  so  inextricable  their  forms.    If  he  attempts  to  con- 
struct them,  without  the  requisite  knowledge,  alt  truth  of 
character,  as  well  as  all  possibility  of  right  position  and 
relation,  disappear ;  and  the  drawings  assume  that  hideous* 
air  of  regularity  and  falsity  together,  which  we  see  in 
every  drawing  of   that  place  which  has  been  miide. 
But  I  must  have  done ;  satisfied,  not  with  having  given 
landscape  painters  a  wipe  of  my  pen,  but  with  reflecting 
that  if  they  will  take  these  things  to  heart,  they  will 
profit  by  them*    All  the  arts  and  sciences  mutually  aid 
each  other:  to  a  painter's  necessary  knowledge  I  know 
of  no  limits ;  and  even  geology,  I  trusty  may  be  rescued 
from  some  portion  of  the  contempt  which  the  crowd  of 
its  miserable  cultivators  has  brought  on  it,  when  it  shall 
have  been  raised  to  the  dignity  of  a  handmaid  to  the  arts 
of  design. 
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liocb  TarrtdoB  k  the  most  spacbus  and  wMe  iolet  <Mft 
the  whole  west  ooant;  effuaUuig,  in  dimeaiiioiis.  Loch 
Honni  9md  Loch  Neyish  united.  It  is  impossable  to  avoid 
hetng  struck  by  its  extent  and  its  grandeur,  and  yet  it 
is  almost  in  rain  thai  we  search  for  picturesque  beauty. 
I  examined  it  in  all  ways,  circumnavigated  it,  and,  in  a 
beautiful  day,  turned  it  over  and  over  in  my  mind  twenty 
times,  and  regretted  when  the  time  came  to  leave  it;  and 
yet  I  could  never  find  a  picture  in  it,  nor  explain  to  my- 
self what  it  was  which  rendered  it  so  attractive^  Thus  it 
must  remain  for  others  to  analyze  and  appreciate  teore 
justly;  while  probably  the  fault  was  in  myself;  in  a 
mind  and  an  eye  full,  almost  to  satiety,  with  the  scenes 
that  had  engaged  me  for  weeks,  and  as  fastidious,  pos- 
sibly, as  weary.  Or  **  perhaps  the  man  bad  changed 
his  mkid ;  was  sick,  in  love,  or  had  not  dined." 

This  loch  is  divided,  very  decidedly,  into  two  equal 
portions;  and  the  itinermost  is  divided  also,  in  an  equally 
narked  manner,  into  two,  of  which  the  first  ii  called  Locb 
Achrakin*  The. Outermost  division,  which  is  so  Wide  as  to 
he  almost  a  bay,  is  by  nuch  the  least  interesting,  being 
fiirmed  of  the  sandstone  already  anentioned.  There  is 
here,  on  a  <neck  of  land  at  the  bottom  of  this  bay,  a  vil- 
higts  of  some  note,  with  a  large  establishment  of  houses 
for  the  fisheries.  This  is  one  of  Aose  expensive  ft>UB-  * 
tdations  which,  like  TtAftem,  was  undertaken  during  the 
herring  mania  of  former  days,  A  liu'ge  capitid  was  thus 
sunk,  in  preparing,  not  in  actikig ;  cramping  the  ftiture 
efforts  'ot  the  subscribers,  and  disgusting  and  terrifying 
them  at  the  same  time ;  while  no  sooner  were  they  ready 
to  act,  than  the  fish  began  to  desert  and  have  long  since 
disappeared.  OomnMNi  prudence  should  ^ve  directed 
them  to  enqaire  whetheMbere  were  reasons  for  justify- 
ing she  flinkmg  i>f  so  mikdk  capital;   nor  would  there 
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have  been  any  difBeuIty  jn  discoveriagp,  from  former  ex- 
perience, that  the  constancy  of  the  herring  was  not  to  be 
trusted.  I  know  not  whether  Pennant's  absurd  and  vi- 
sionary theory  of  the  migrations  of  the  herrings  had  any 
influence,  or  if  he  had  promulgated  it  at  this  time:  but 
it  is  easy  to  see  how  important  natural  history  may  prove, 
even  in  the  weighty  matters  of  commerce,  when  a  true 
theory  of  the  herring  .would  have  saved  all  this  disap^ 
pointment  and  expense,  as  a  false  one  has  produced  this 
loss*  A  cod  fishery  is,  however,  carried  on  here  ;  so  that 
all  that  has  been  done  is  not  absolutely  wasted. 

After  passing  this  village  and  the  narrow  -channel 
formed  between  two  advancing  points,  we  enter  the  large 
basin  of  Loch  Achrakin,  much  inore  interesting;  beyond 
which  a  second  strait  introduces  us  to  the  inner  loch,  a 
magnificent  piece  of  water  capable  of  hMmg  a  fleet. 
The  little  picturesque  beauty  on  die  shores,  is  found  in 
ihat  portion  of  the  gneiss  rock  which  divides  the  two 
basins;  and  it  must  be  sought  in  the  same  manner  in  the 
outer  loch ;  while  the  remainder,  formed  of  the-sandstone, 
displays  the  usual  tameness.  But,  from  different  elevated 
points  along  the  margin,  there  are  some  very  fine  and 
extensive  mountain  views,  particularly  towards  the  south ; 
including  the  bold  group  of  hills  towards  Loch  Kishom 
aitd  Loch  C$rron,  with  the  details  of  an  inland  lake.  Loch 
TaHifi',  which  adds  much  to  the  brilliancy  of  the  effect 
To  the  eastward,  is  a  scene  of  universal  mountain ;.  the 
wildest  part  perhaps  of  all  Scotland,  at  least  of  such  an 
extent  $  being  the  great  district  included  within  a  line 
drawn  from  Ullapool  or  Loch  Inver,  round  by  Ding^dl 
to  Glen  Elg. 

There  ia,  nothing,  worthy  of  notice  between  Loch  Tor- 
ridon  and  Grairloch ;  but  this  inlet  possesses  considerable 
beauty  in  various  parts,  and  more  particulariy  in  that 
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angle  occupied  by  Flowerdale.  The  very  uoexpected 
ornament  of  this  place,  contrasted  also  as  it  is  with  all  the 
sarrounding  wildness,  almost  carries  as  back  to  the  most 
polished  regions  of  Perthshire.  It  is  an  interesting  spot, 
independently  of  its  beauty ;  as  preying  that  nothing  is 
wanting  bat  taste  and  industry,  to  render  a  thousand 
places  on  the  west  coast,  rivals  to  the  most  ornamental 
parts  of  the  interior  of  Scotland :  qualities  which  may 
exist  in  many  persons  besides  Sir  Hector  Mackenzie,  but 
which  are  wasted  if  t|ie  proprietors  do  not  reside  on  their 
estates*  Had  there  been  as  many  Sir  Hector  Mackenzies 
as  there  are  spots  equal  in  capacity  to  Grairloch,  the  west 
coast  of  Scotland  might  have  challenged  any  equal  space 
in  the  world  for  judicious  ornament,  embellishing  and 
improving  Nature,  as  it  now  may  for  natural  advantages, 
lliis,  however,  can  never  happen;  because  it  is  pre- 
cluded by  the  extensive  tracts  which  lie  in  the  hands  of 
the  very  limited  number  of  proprietors ;  who  have  thus  a 
monopoly  of  beauty  which  they  cannot  use  if  they  would ; 
as  well  as  by  many  other  obvious  circumstances  which  it 
would  be  superfluous  to  notice.. 
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During  three  days  we  had  been  becalmed  on  the 
coast,  anxious  enough  to  proceed,  but  bearing  our  im- 
prisonment with  exemplary  patience.    In  truth,  I  believe 
it  is  not  very  easy  to  be  angry  in  a  calm ;  however  pep- 
verse  the  occurrence  may  be,  and  however  provoking  the 
consequences.    The  mind  takes  the  complexion  of  the 
elements,  and  falls  into  a  gentle  and  dreaming  kind  of 
acquiescence;    thinking    nothing    of  the    future,    and 
scarcely  knowing  whether  it  is  even  thinking  of  the  pre- 
sent.   The  sea  stands  still ;  the  winds  stand  still  *  time 
seems  to  stand  still;   our  ideas  stand  still;  and  why 
should  we  be  at  the  trouble  of  setting  them  a  going  when 
the  great  enemy  is  at  rest.    Besides,  to  stir  up  an  intes- 
tine and  pitiful  storm  in  our  own  miserable  wash-hand 
basins,  serves  no  purpose,  when  Neptune  chooses  to 
snore,  or  to  amuse  himself  with  the  Mermaids  as  they 
^^  sit  on  diamond  rocks,  smoothing  their  soft  alluring 
locks."    Every  tide  indeed  that  went  by  to  the  north- 
ward, swept  us  ten  miles  nearer  to  our  port;  but  the 
next^ix  hours  brought  us  back  to  the  same  spot;  oscil- 
lating like  a  pendulum,  and  unable  to  help  ourselves, 
as  the  water  was  far  too  deep  to  anchor.  Never  was  calm 
more  still  and  dead :  all  nature  was  at  rest.    A  whitish 
haze  covered  the  blue  sky,  softening  the  brightness  of 
the  sun,;  but  there  was  not  a  cloud  to  move.    Not  the 
slightest  heave  or  undulation  could  be  seen  on  the  water : 
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tbe  very  line  of  the  horizon  was  invisible ;  and  while  the 
i^ea  reflected  the  sky,  and  reflected  nothing  else,  we 
seemed  to  be  suspended  in  empty  space.  The  tessel 
herself  appeared,  like  universal  nature,  to  be  dead.  The 
vane  stirred  not ;  and  the  pendant,  fallen  across  the  gaff, 
trailed  down  towards  the  deck  among  the  folds  of  the 
mainsail,  which,  like  the  rest,  hung  idle  ftom  the  mast 
ai^d  riggings  Not  a  ripple  or  a  bubble  moved  roQnd  the 
rudder ;  Thetis  might  have  walked  on  the  water  without 
wetting  her  ^tinsel-slippered  feet;"  the  very  gulls  had 
departed  and  left  us  alone  in  the  world :  gone  to  €eek 
for  kinder  zephyrs  felsewhere,  to  fan  their  airy  wings. 

But  at  length  the^ third  day  had  arrived ;  and  having 
long  eeased  to  think,  we  now  ceased  to  talk  t  the  Cap- 
tain becan^e  grave,  and  the  men  shunned  each  other  $ 
and  ^hile  one  leaned  over  the  head  rail,  another  sat  on 
the  windlass  with  his  head  between  his  knees,  and  a 
third  amused  himself  with  solitary  contemplatioti  on  the 
ragged  knees  of  his  trowsers.    I  had  at  last  read  Shak- 
speare  over  and  over,  even  to  the  dregs  of  Titus  Andro- 
ntcus,  and  there  was  nothing  to  do  but  to  look  at  the 
languid  sea,  to  whistle  for  a  wind,  (whence  unquestion- 
ably the  daying,  go  whistle,)  or  to  read  the  whole  art  of 
Gauging  made  easy.    ^*  Had  I  fed  on  the  dainties  that 
are  bried  in  a  book,  had  I  eaten  paper,  as  it  were,  atid 
drank  ink,''  to  be  reduced  in  these  latter  days  to  the 
exciseman's  manual.    And  at  length  the  main  boom  be- 
gan to  be  uneasy ;  not  knowing  where  to  rest  or  what  to 
do  but  for  its  guy;  Whil^  the  idle  helm  wandered  up 
and  down  complaining,  feind  the  sails  dangled  and  flap-« 
ped,  and  the  sea  became  greasy,  and  the  cabbage  leaves 
floated  along  sidie,  and  hour  after  hdur  of  the  day  was 
^x^nded  in  doikig  tiothing^  while  <*  the  spirits  of  the 
winds  sat  above  in  the  clouds  and  mocked  us."    Oh,  X 
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could  hare  said,  with  Doll  Teaisheet,  I  am  sick  of 
these  calms*  This  is  the  very  night-mare  of  the  ocean; 
but  it  teaches  ns  patience,  if  it  lasts  long  enoogh.  I  do 
not  wish  to  detract  from  the  merit  of  those  who  emulate 
Job*  But  it  is  easy  to  be  patient  under-  eternal  and  uni- 
form disappointment*  It  is  that  vile  mixture  of  smdl 
doses  of  prosperity  whkh  spoils  us  all.  If  this  calm 
had  lasted  till  now,  we  should  doubtless  have  been 
quiet  enough:  but  we  bad  been  spoiled  ^nurslings  of 
the  storm/'  as  we  were,  by  fresh  gales  and  reefed  main- 
sails, accustomed  to  seek  our  lullaby  in  the  loud  rocking 
of  the  piping  winds,  and  to  **  peep  from  our  cabined 
loopholes"  at  seas  of  foam  and  fire* 

The  third  evening  had  now  closed  around  us,  when 
a  long  trailing  line  of  Mack  smoke  in  the  horizon  an- 
nounced a  steam-boat*  She  was^oon  up  with  us;  and 
as  she  shot  along  under  our  stem,  as  if  in  contempt,  our 
sails  shook  once  more,  and  .we  rolled  on  the  waves 
which  departed  on  each  side  from  her  wake,  disturbing 
the  repose  of  the  evening  sea^  Hie  rippling  streams  di- 
verged from  her  like  rivers,  as  she  stood  on  to  the  north- 
ward ;  and  the  long  column  of  smoke,  diminishing  to  a 
point  as  she  left  us^  spread  over  the  clear  sky,  long 
remaining  to  mark  the  line  of  her  fiery  transit*  The 
contrast  was  too  g^eat  to  be  endured :  it  disturbed  our 
patience ;  and  two  boats  being  put  a-head,  with  the  aid 
of  a  rising  air  and  the  tide,  we  reached  Loch  Ewe. 

This  is  a  deep  and  not  a  very  wide  inlet*  The  form  of 
the  land  on  each  side  is  tame ;  and  it  is  only  at  the  ex- 
tremity, where  the  high  mountains  of  the  interiorcome 
into  view,  that  the  outline  has  any  character*  But  the 
view  of  Pol  Ewe  from  the  anchorage  is  picturesque ;  as 
the  finely  characterised  mountains  which  surround  Loch 
Maree  form  its  conspicuous  features*  The  rocky  hills  that 
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surround  this  rude  and  strange  valley  are  singularly 
wild.  From  Loch  Maree,  scarcely  a  mile  distant  from 
the  sea  shore,  the  Ewe,  a  broad  rirer,  runs  with  a  rapid 
course  to  the  sea.  Issuing  from  the  lake,  it  first  mean- 
ders gently  through  low  grounds  interspersed  with  wild 
groves  of  alder  and  birch  and  oak,  enclosed  by  woody 
cliffs  and  irregular  rough  ground,  which,  on  both  hands, 
rise  up  the  intricate  skirts  of  the  high  mountains  that 
bound  the  lake  and  the  valley  together.  Shortly,  how- 
ever, it  is  seen  roaring  through  a  steep  and  stony  chan- 
nel, deep  below  the  surrounding  land,  which  is  now  a 
rude  heathy  moor,  with  occasional  patches  of  corn  near 
the  margin  of  the  water.  Hence  passing  a  salmon  weir, 
the  river  forms  a  considerable  cascade,  falling  into  a 
dark  rocky  pool;  immediately  after  which  it  joins  the 
sea. 

The  peculiar  wildness  of  this  valley  is  rendered  more 
impressive  by  the  crowded  population,  for  which,  con- 
sidering its  aspect,  it  is  remarkable.  We  think  little,  in 
this  country,  of  deserted  and  solitary  rudeness  and  bar- 
renness, since  they  are  of  such  daily  and  incessant  recur- 
rence: but  when  inhabited,  they  impress  us  forcibly, 
aad,  apparently,  from  an  unacknowledged  sympathy  with 
those  whose  lot  it  is  to  reside  in  them.  Besides  the  small 
tenants  who  occupy  the  numerous  Mack  houses  about 
this  waste,  and  whose  peat  stacks  are  even  more  con- 
spicuous than  their  dwellings,  there  is  here  a  large  farm 
house,  a  slated  inn,  which  m  also  the  post-o£Eice,  and  a 
salmon  fishery.  From  the  post-office  there  is  a  weekly 
packet  to  Stornaway;  so  that  Pol  Ewe  reminds  us  of 
that  world,  of  which,  in  a  few  weeks  cruising  about  these 
seas,  we  are  very  apt  to  lose  sight.  The  river  is  noted,  both 
for  the  abundance  and' the  goodness  of  its  salmon,  and  is 
rented  by  Berwick  fishermen ;  the  produce,*  here  and 
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elsewlier&om  tbit  coast,  being  carried  norosa  the  eoaalry 
ott  hofseback  to  the  Munray  Frith  to  he  boiled  for  the 
London  market :  an  arrangeosent  which  does  not  appear 
the  best  that  could  be  deFised,  as  it  is  a  journey  <^  two 
days.  The  river  abounds  equally  in  trout,  as  does  also 
lioch  Maree ;  so  that,  for  brothers  of  the  angle  as  well  as 
for  trading  Berwickers,  Pol  Ewe  is  one  of  the  most  en« 
ticiag  places  on  the  west  coast.  I  know  not  eten  if  it  is 
exceeded  by  Laxford ;  but  I  beg  to  caution  you  against 
believing  any  thing  which  I  may  say  of  the  piscatory 
art,  as  I  never  could  comprehend  its  sublime  mysteries^ 
though  I  have  read  Isaac  five  times. 

If  ever  you  have  been  condemned  for  a  i»ontb,  in 
your  character  of  commissioner  of  lighthouses,  to  fish, 
and  salt  beef,  and  mutton,  and  mutton,  and  salt  beef,  and 
fish,  again  and  again,  with  biscuit  alone,  or  with  potatoes 
half  the  time  and  an  empty  bag  for  the  remainder,  you 
know  what  it  is  to  have  longed  for  something  green  to 
munch,  and  to  have  envied  a  taylor  in  August,  ear  even 
a  rabbit.  **  Si  bene  qui  csenat,  bene  vivit,''  no  one  need 
live  worse  than  I  have  lived  in  Sutherland,  on  boiled 
39lmon  and  oat  cakes,  and  on  nothing  but  boiled  salmon 
and  oat  cakes,  for  weeks,  at  breakfast,  dinn^,  and  sup- 
per: he  who  has  tried  it,  will  long  for  the  diet  of  Nebu- 
chadnezzar. I  had  often,  however,  found  occasional  si>b- 
stitutes  when  at  sea,  by  worshipping  a  little  Vertumnus  of 
my  own.  This  was  the  greatest  advantage  I  ever  derived 
from  the  study  of  stamens  and  pktils,  and  of  polygamy^ 
whether  necessary  or  superfluous ;  and  from  learning  by 
heart  five  or  six  thousand  pentandrian  monbgynian  names, 
and  changing  two  or  three  dozen  "of  them  once  a  month, 
whenever  the  revolutions  of  fashion  in  this  science,  as  it 
is  by  especial  favour  called,  demanded  it.  But  how  should 
we  be  learned  else :  if  we  did  not  keep  that  Gran  Bestia 
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the  VoIgoatadoediiMaftcebyaHtbesecoiitritRaiices*  The 
men  finiweiidered  and  stared,  and  then  doubted ;  but  when 
i^lael:  they  found  that  we  of  the  cabin  did  not  die  of  eat- 
ing weeds^  all  the  shrouds  and  stays  were  soon  hung  with 
bunches  of  plants,  emulating  the  paradise  of  Covent 
Garden ;  and  the  kale  of  the  galley,  which,  before,  had 
looked  like  barley  swioHUDg  in  soap  and  water  spangled 
with  liquid  greasa^  assumed  a  yerdant  aspect.  Wild 
thyme,  in  pairtjcular,  was  soon  in  constant  demand ;  and 
when  the  boat  was  now  borrowed  by  the  men,  to  go  on 
thottf  we  knew  that  it  would  return  with  a  truss  in  the 
•tem  sheets  that  would  have  maintained  a  cow  for  two 
days.  A  fortunate  discovery  which  I  made  of  some  Allium 
ursinum,  (wild  garlick,)  gave  zest  for  a  week  to  our 
bashed  mutton  and  our  insipid  broth.  The  sea  beet  and 
the  Crambe  maritima  served  for  ordinary  greens,  and 
sorrel  was  always  at  hand  for  a  fricandeau  a  Toseille. 
The  Cotyledon  luteum,  very  unexpectedly,  proved  to  be 
a  good  substitute  for  spinach ;  but,  best  of  all  and  most 
abundant,  were  the  Chenopodia,  common  on  all  these 
shores,  which  ensured  us  a  never-failing  supply.  Thus 
I  gained  immortal  fame  in  the  eyes  of  Duncan,  the  greasy 
cook.  I  give  you  the  botanical  names,  lest  you  should 
doubt  my  learning.  It  is  a  fine  thing  to  be  learned ;  or 
to  pass  for  it,  which  does  as  well ;  and  lest  you  should 
not  know  the  way,  my  good  Sir  Walter,  I  must  refer 
you  to  Mr.  —  never  mind  who— <*  for  weel  he  kenn'd  the 
way  O;*'  or  inform  you  myself:  as  thus.  If  you  wish  to 
appear  scientific  about  a  cabbage,  you  turn  up  Donn's 
catalogue,  voce  cabbage,  where  you  find  Briuisica  olera- 
cea.  Write  that  down:  but  never  hint  at  the  base  Eng- 
lish. Only,  if  it  should  be  a  dwarfish  birch  that  you 
want,  take  care  you  do  not  mistake  it  for  dwarf  birch, 
and  so  write  Betula  nana.    That  would  be  unlucky.    If 
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you  treat  of  base  cod,  or  baser  berring^Iook  into  Pennant 
or  Berkenhonty  and  stultify  your  audience  with  the 
sonorous  and  resonant  names  of  Gadus  morhua  and 
Clupea  harengus.  ^*  It  is  as  easy  as  Iying"«-on1y  <<  take 
care  you  govern  the  ventiges  well,"  lest  some  false 
sound  escape  you  and  betray  the  jackdaw*  If  any  cyni- 
cal critic  should  find  you  out  and  say  ^^  that's  yillainous, 
and  shows  a  most  pitiful  ambition  in  the  fool  that  uses  it/' 
mind  him  not :  you  will  have  the  ladies  and  the  mob  on 
your  side. 

Nevertheless,  our  supplies  were,  for  the  present,  ex- 
hausted :  and  the  sight  of  the  inn  with  its  enclosed  gar- 
den, held  out  promise  of  cabbage,  and  leeks,  and  many 
other  sweets.  There  was  a  garden,  however,  not  because 
the  innkeeper  was  addicted,  like  Diocletian,  either  to 
gardening  or  to  eating  cabbage,  but  because  the  sensible 
proprietor  who  had  built  a  good  house  for  this  purpose, 
thought  it  a  proper  or  necessary  appendage.  It  very  soon 
proved  that  Mr.  Mackenzie  was  of  a  different  opinion ; 
and  his  opinion  was  really  of  some  political  importance  in 
this  question ;  because,  besides  being  post-master,  farmer, 
and  inn-keeper,  he  was  a  reading  man  and  a  sensible  well- 
bred  man ;  a  specimen  of  what  I  believe  to  be  now  the 
very  best  and  purest  class  among  the  Highlanders ;  as  far 
removed  from  those  evils  which  the  poverty  of  the  lower 
people  produces,  as  from  that  train  of  manners  and 
opinions  which  belongs  to  those  who,  from  Lowland  edu- 
cation and  habits,  have  almost  ceased  to  be  Highlanders 
except  in  name. 

The  first  thing  that  met  my  eye,  was  an  enclosure  in 
decay,  and  a  gate,  of  which  nothing  remained  but  the 
lowest  bar,  creaking  on  its  rusty  and  solitary  hingfe. 
Such  a  sight  promised  little  for  the  inside,  which  com- 
prised about  a  rood  of  land.    It  w^  not  very  easy  to 
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enter;  nor,  wheii^iait,  was  there  any  trace  of  walk  or  of 
beds,  or  any  inducement  to  walk  in  one  direction  rather 
than  another.  Something  that  appeared  to  have  been 
once  intended  for  an  apple  tree,  hung  over  th^  enclosure; 
and  a  solitjary  rose  bush,  deeply  buried  in  long  grass, 
seemed  to  have  been  in  vain  labouring  to  produce  two 
or  three  buds;  but  to  expand  them  was  impossible. 
From  beneath  a  heap  of  stones  and  rubbish  that  had 
fallen  down  from  the  dyke,  some  plants  of  parsley  were 
attempting  to  make  their  appearance ;  the  remainder  of 
the  bed,  not  so  well  protected,  having  vanished.  A 
little  further  on,  a  huge  elecampane  had  fairly  beaten 
the  nettles  which  had  striven  with  it  for  suprema- 
cy; lifting  iti^  golden  crest  above  them,  like  Achilles 
among  the  Trojan  mob,  and  forming  the  prime  object  in 
the  garden.  One  plant  of  rue  had  secured  itself  in  a 
comer  from  the  intrusion  of  other  vegetable  interference ; 
ks  taste  ensuring  it  from  all  other  attacks ;  while  a  row 
of  woody  roots  near  ii,  just  sticking  out  of  the  ground  in 
irregular  bunches,  seemed  to  indicate  what,  in  times  past, 
liad  been  thyme.  Some  currant  and  gooseberry  bushes 
bore  leaves  and  prickles,  very  properly ;  and  amid  a 
splendid  crop  of  groundsel,  chickweed,  and  docks,  inter- 
mixed with  grass  and  an  occasional  thistle,  were  seen 
two  potatoe  plants,  and  seven  stumps,  bearing  just  leaves 
enough  to  prove  that  they  had  once  been  cabbages.  The 
remains  of  a  row  of  rotten  sticks  had  probably  belonged 
to  sonie  project  of  pease  in  the  days  of  former  years.  Conn 
sidering  that  three  or  four  pigs  were  wandering  about 
before  the  door,  the  presence  even  of  the  cabbage  stumps 
was  unexpected;  but  the  Epicurean  beasts  scorned  to 
enter  it,  and  grunted  contempt  at  the  open  gateway. 
With  all  this,  Mr.  Mackenzie  had  a  wife  and  seven  chil^ 
dren,  for  whom  a  rood  of  land  might,  with  very  little 
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labour,  hstve  plibduted  variety  of  cotnfottd,  thMgh  ihti 
l^assen^ers  who  ffiequenled  bis  ittn  had  teetk  ftidiffi^H^^M 
to  them.  As  to  hftais^lf,  Ibree  fourths  t>(  hte  tit&d  M'*^^ 
spent  in  lounging  ab<cmt  oil  Ae  g^en  before  bis  d^t^r^  fbf 
want  of  eiApIoymeMt ;  Md  bis  elde^  diiidi^n^  #boi  vMI 
directed,  would  buve  found  amusen^^t  in  tenderillj^  tbift 
spot  of  ground  usefUl,  folloitred  th^  paterMl  e^Cainpte^ 
Tbmt  l^e  sluggard  had  onee  enjoyed  "some  produce^  was 
evident  from  what  l^emain^.  If  be  to^M  mo  e«ksily  resign 
it  betou^  he  «ould  not  be  fii»bed  to  talce  hii^  bands  iMt 
of  bis  breeches  piocA[!ets>  if  even  a  ready-ih^e  gak>den 
put  inb  those  hkhdn  touM  ^^fOI  tempt  him  to  keep  it  up, 
we  need  not  be  «ui^rised  that  no  Highlander  ever  thinks 
of  making  ^a  garden  fbr  himself. 

If,  us  we  are  told,  the  Highlanders  borrowed  their  kilt 
from  the  Rotnanis,  it  m  unhicky  that  they  Hlid  not  borrow, 
at  tbe  s^me  time,  u  little  of  their  K)ve  of  giil-denB.  The 
I/eutuli^  Fabii,  and  Cioerones,  might  hav«  taught  tifeai 
some  more  us^M  knowledge  than  exposing  their  hwrdi^ 
td  High'lafnd  bi^eezes.  If  Mr.  Mackenzie  had  bee^  con- 
demned to  break&st  for  k  twelvemonth  on  that  amiabie 
dish  in  Virgil's  Culex,  it  would  h^Ve  beefei  of  vwtsenrioe 
to  4lim.  At  preseiit^  he  would  have  be^m  sadly  out  of 
his  element  had  he  been  condemned  to  aup  with  Horace 
or  Plato.  Cbartems^e  Ivould  have  Dunq^t  bittn  not 
only  to  «at  his  cabbages,  fo^  to  make  Money  of  hbt  rood 
of  land^  by  selling  to  us  and  to  other  ships^  what  %ve  wouM 
gladly  have  purchased  Willi  gold.  It  is  «  g>neat  pitjr  diat 
i^ben  tbe  Imperial  €fardener  was  making  thattteatjr  with 
K^  Achaitts,  he  hdA  not  inserted  a  davse  out  of  his 
o#n  Ct^tnlaries  to  compel  his  HigblaDd  uHies^  as  weH 
as  hk  own  sulijects,  «o  plant  frait-trees  Bud  ^aoWsmaH 
salading." 

Every  one,  doubtless,  and  ^'my  nmn  «^  instalices " 
above  all,  will  be  in  baste  to  produce  some  indivickial 
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fticts  from  his  own  knowledge,  to  eontrovert  ao  amiertioti 
Aat  is  fiu*  from  flftttering.  So  could  I  myself;  yet  these 
exeepliMM  «re  found,  as  is  usual  in  parallel  cases,  on  the 
borders  of  the  Lowlands^  or  ia  the  bauds  of  gentlemea  of 
edoeatiou,  or  in  those  of  low  oountry  tenants,  or  under  some 
peculiar  circumstances  of  aeddent,  without  affecting  the 
general  principle.  Except  in  such,  I  can  venture  to  say 
dmt  there  is  not  a  garden  from  Barra  Head  to  the  Butt  of 
the  Lewis,  nor  from  the  Mull  of  Cantyre  to  Cape  Rlith* 
I  can  most  truly  assure  you  that  I  nerer  saw  such  a  thing, 
nor  even  a  culinary  vegetable  of  any  kind.  You  might 
as  well  seek  for  a  mangosteen  as  for  an  onion,  a  leek,  a 
turnip,  or  even  a  cabbage*  Whedier  Ae  Gaelic  language 
has  names  for  such  dbjects,  I  know  not,  but  tho  articles 
themselves  are  utterly  unknown ;  and  I  wfll  produce  you 
ten  thousand  Highlanders  who  never  saw  either.  When 
an  Englishman  hears  of  Scotch  kale  and  reads  songs 
about  cauld  kale,  and  is  asked  to  sup  his  kale,  he  is  apt 
to  imi^ne  that  he  is  arrived  in  a  land  of  cabbages. 
Even  with  respect  to  the  low  country,  there  is  more  cab- 
bage in  one  English  cottage  establishment,  than  in  ten 
of  their  kale  yards:  in  the  Highlands,  ^stat  nominis 
umbra.''  It  must  be  supposed  that  broth  did  once  really 
contain  cabbage;  whence  the  term  kale  continues  to  be 
applied,  by  courtesy,  to  a  mixture  of  barley  and  water, 
or,  under  circumstances  of  peculiar  wealth,  to  the  same 
solution  with  a  few  scraps  of  something  greeny  as  large 
as  a  thumb-nail,  swimming  about  ^in  gurgite  vasto/' 
I  once  supposed  that  the  poor  little  people  in  the  Highlands 
had  never  heard  of  gardens  and  vegetables,  and  that  they 
might  therefore  be  taOght  to  mend  their  diet  and  increase 
Aeir  comforts.  But  many  more  examples  than  this  of 
Pol  Ewe  demolished  my  theory. 

It  seems  odd  that  reformers  like  ns  are  always  aftgry 
u2 
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because  we  cannot  persuade  people  to  be  happy  in  our 
way  instead  of  their  own.    Yet,  odd  as  it  may  l?e,  it  is 
difficult,  to  aFoid  a  feeling  of  veiLation  at  such  neglect 
as  that  of  this  Pol  Ewe  gentleman,  or   at  seeing  the 
number  of  poor  creatures  who  are  often  not  able  to  com- 
mand even  potatoes  or  bread  to  their  fish,  who,  at  the 
best,  are  tied  down  tp  an  unvarying  round  of  miserable 
diet,  who  are  often  suffering  from  diseases  in  consequence 
of  the  want  of  green  vegetables,  and  who,  at .  the  same 
time,  by  three  days'  labour  in  the  year,  might  ensure 
themselves,  without  any  other  expense,  an  ample  supply 
of  articles,  equally  wholesome,  profitable,  and  agreeable. 
Where  kitchen  gardens  are  cultivated  in  this  cquntry, 
nothing  can  exceed  the  produce,  in  goodness ;  so  that  the 
climate  offers  no  objection.    The  inhabitants  of  St.  Kilda, 
whose  food  is  of.  a  gf oss  animal  nature,  suffer  especially 
from  this  neglect ;  as  do  the  people  in  Barra,  Canna,  and 
many  other  places,  where  the  diet  is  chiefly  fish,  and  the 
supply  of  meal  and  potatoes  scanty.     The  medicinal 
^wers  of  green  vegetables,  in  this  case,  are  so  far  supe- 
rior to  those  of  these  substances,  that  a  very  small  kale- 
yard would  remedy  all  the  evil  effects.    This  is  fully 
experienced  by  the  people  of  Shetland  and  Orkney ;  to 
whom,  as  you  Jiave  .yourself  witnessed,   cabbage  is  as 
necessary  as  it  is  an  universal  article  of  diet :  and  how- 
ever strange  the  combination  offish  and  cabbage  may  be 
to  those  unused  to  it,  the  utility  of  this  v^etable  in  pre- 
venting the  bad  effects  of  a  mere  fish  diet,  are.npK>st 
obvious.    I  must  continue  to  think,  that  those  who  may 
have  influence  enough  to  introduce  a  system  of  Cottage 
gardening  among  the  Highlanders,  and  chiefly  among 
the  maritime  oi;ies,  will  confer  on  them  one  of  the  greatest 
benefits  which  they  can  receive,  among  the  very  few  that 
are  really  practicable.    To  expose    such    a    defect,  in 
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hopes  of  a  remedy,  is,  I  hope,  laudable :  remaining  un- 
known, it  is  not  likely  to  be  amended. 

That  even  their  betters  in  this  country  have  paid  little 
attention  to  this  subject,  is  also  but  too  true.  It  is  cer- 
tain that  the  very  introduction  of  gardens  is  modern,  and 
that  the  country  was  indebted  for  it  to  a  few  gentlemen 
of  superior  education  and  views.  Boswell,  only  fifty 
years  ago,  expresses  his  surprise  that  Coryattachan,  then 
a  large  proprietor  in  Sky  and  the  head  of  an  ancient 
family,  had  no  garden.  Places  of  not  much  less  note 
may  yet  be  pointed  out,  where  this  is  still  almost  the  case ; 
and  even  where  there  is  a  spot  of  land  appropriated  to 
this  object,  little  or  nothing  is  to  be  procured  from  it. 
I  do  not  remember  that  I  ever  saw  any  other  vegetable 
than  potatoes  at  a  real  Highland  table ;  and  my  visits 
have  been  paid  at  seasons  when  such  things  would  have 
been  in  their  prime.  It  is  not  to  be  a  great  Grourmet  to 
wish  for  turnips  with  your  boiled  mutton,  or  cabbage 
with  your  bacon,  or  vegetables  of  some  kind  in  your 
barley  water  or  in  your  Spartan  decoction  of  sheep's 
heads,  or  celery  with  your  cheese ;  or  to  think  that  if 
there  were  an  onion  in  the  country,  your  cold  niutton 
might  advantageously  be  hashed  for  rariety^s  sake.  For 
aught  I  have  ever  seen,  there  might,  generally,  as  well 
have  been  no  garden.  Where  no  afiection  for  the  sub- 
ject is  shewn  by  the  rich,  it  is  in  vain  to  expect  it  among 
the  poor ;  so  that  little  is  likely  to  be  here  accomplished  by 
^example.  The  price  of  a  gardener's  labour  is  as  little 
an  excuse  as  the  climate ;  for  that  is  low  enough :  we 
Bright  even  have  expected  that  those  who  know  not  what 
to  do  with  their  time,  might  have  found  some  delight,  or 
at  least  occupation,  in  such  a  pursuit ;  but  this  is  foolishly 
to  forget  that  those  who  have  little  to  do  always  do  less, 
and  that  those  who  have  still  less  business,  do  nothing. 
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JohnsM>af  io  his  grand  languag^e,  says  that  <<  few  vows 
are  paid  to  Flora  in  the  Hebrides."  That  is  no  great 
matter  for  surprise,  when  the  Goddess  of  leeks  and  onions 
IS  neglected.  Yet  we  might  expect  that  he  who  sees 
nothing  without  doors  but  bare  brown  moors,  black 
bogs,  a  roeky  coast,  or  a  boisterous  sea,  would  try  to 
establish  something  wiAin  his  own  ws41s  that  might 
smile  on  him  through  some  part  of  this  never-ending 
winter.  What  Coll  or  Basay  have  done  so  well,  every 
one  might  do ;  and  there  is  an  unspeakable  charm  in  such 
a  retreat,  unknown  to  him  who  lives  in  a  land  of  gardens 
and  summer.  Where  such  things  are,  nothing  can  ex« 
ceed  the  contrast  of  the  waste  wintery  heath  and  rugged 
rocks  without,  to  the  pride  of  the  parterre,  the  fragrance 
of  summer*  and  the  shade  and  shelter  of  green  leaves 
within.  To  enter  thus  from  the  chilly,  windy,  wet, 
larown,. pathless  moor,  into  green  alleys,  gravelled  walks, 
and  flowery  plots,  amid  blooming  roses  and  all  the  other 
sweets  of  the  year,  is  like  a  sudden  jump  from  Green^ 
land  to  Italy.  Y-ct  such  pleasures  are  neglected ;  or 
enoi^h  merely  is  done  to  make  us  wish  for  more.  Here 
aIso  there  is  as  little  excuse  as  in  the  case  of  vegetables. 
All  the  flowers  of  the  garden  thrive  even  better  than  in 
Ae  Lowjand^;  for  everywhere  in  the  islands  and  along 
the  west  w^stj  the  climate  is  mild.  '  I  have  little  doubt 
that  the  myrtle  would  bloom  out  of  doors,  even  in  Sky ; 
fmd  a  great  number  of  plan^  that  require  the  green^ 
bott$e  in  winter  in  the  interior,  might,  in  the  west^n 
Highlands  and  Islands,  remain  out,  with  very  little  pro- 
tection from  occasional  fits  of  severe  weather.  I  bave 
seeu  the  apple-tree  in  blossom  at  Armadale,  in  September ; 
when  the  early  snow  was  on  the  mountains.  It  is  the 
same  with  respect  to  fruit;  to  the  ordinary  kinds  at  least 
which  thrive  and  ripen  in  Scotland  at  large.    All  the9e. 
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wherever  Ibey  ba^e  been  tried,  succeed  perfectly  well  ia 
Ae  western  Higblnuds,   yet  are  nearly  neglected,    A 
gooseberry,  a  cqrrant,  or  a  strawberry,  is  almost  a  phenq- 
menoD ;  and  an  apple  is,  I  believe,  nearly  unknown.  How 
well,  tbese  and  other  little  expected  fruits  might  suc- 
ceed, is  proved  by  one  experiment  on  a  great  scale  |  the 
success  of  which  will  surprise  even  gardeners.    Tbjs  is 
at  Keppoch,    situated   under   Ben  Nevis;   one  of  the 
coldest  situations  of  Scotland  in  winter,  and,  at  all  times, 
the  most  rainy,  certainly,  in  all  Great  Brit$^in,  as  well  as 
the  most  cloudy.    Yet  here,  not  only  h^v^  I  seen  the 
^ees  bent  to  the  earth  with  the  weight  of  apples  eind 
pears,  but  standard  green  gages  of  a  perfect  flavour,  an4 
with  the  branches  so  loaded   as  to  be  trailing  pn  th^ 
ground.   After  this,  it  is  in  vain  to  say  that  the  Highlands 
*  are  unfavourable  to  fruit,  any  more   th%n   to   flp^ers. 
Mature  would  do  a  great  deal  fqr  tb?m  if  they  would 
ta|ce  the  trouble  to  speak  her  fair ;  but  sb^  js  tepa^pus 
of  her  rights,  as  her  sex  well  knqws  bow  to  be ;  and 
expects  at  least  to  be  asked,  if  npf  earnestly  solicited. 
It  ii^  well  when  she  does  not  coquet  with  us  in  thpse  mMr 
lei's,  like  the  rest  of  the  capricious  sisterhood* 

I  wish  that  my  worthy  friends,  now  tbat  they  b^T^ 
learnt  Ossian  by  heart,  would  take  tp  Cpwper,  qr  Milton, 
or  Chaucer,  pr  even  to  their  quasi  countryman  Dunbar, 
or  to  Douglas,  k  it  possible  to  read  siupb  reading  ^a 
this,  and  not  die  of  longing  for  Ml  which  ^^  grove  ^^^ 
gatdeUf  hill  and  field,  and  all  that  flowery  valleys  yield,'' 
Cannot  their  own  Royal  Stewart,  of  whose  race  tb^Jf 
boast,  their  Kaigbtly,  Gentleman,  Prince,  James,  (not  the 
w<Nrthy  man  who  wrote  on  tobacco,)  tempt  tben^  to  pl^t 
even  a  hawthorn  hedge  mr  an  eglantine  bower*  If  tb^y 
will  not  read  in  his  own  works,  cannot  they  dP  this  in 
EHis,  or,  at  third  hand,  in  Mr.  Washington  Ityifig^  Would 
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they  but  peruse  those  little  pithy  horticultural  sentences 
in  Ryder  or  Moore,  which  accompany  the  injunctions  that 

*  relate  to  cutting  corns  and  killing  pigs*  it  would  be 
something.    Could  we  but  succeed  in  a  radish  or  a  turnip, 

.  this  would  be  commencing  at  the  root  of  a  change,  and 
might  lead  to  a  radical  reformation :  and  who  knows  but» 
in  time,  that  radish  might  grow  to  a  palm,  or  that  the 
Macraws  and  Macrobbs  who  are  now  sitting  under  a 
fauld  dyke  or  a  stone,  might  not  hereafter  be  found 
dozing, each  man  under  his  vine  and  his  fig-tree;  rivalling 
Mrs.  Primrose  in  gooseberry  wine,  and  Mr.  Andrew 
Knight  in  the  promiscuous  cacogamy  of  strawberries. 
If  Fingal  did  not  know  the  difference  between  a  Cos 
lettuce  and  a  pine  apple,  let  them  recollect  that  they  have 
a  higher  authority,  in  his  and  their  ultra  grandfather 
Adam,  to  whom,  I  doubt  not,  they  can  all  trace  their 
pedigrees  as  perfectly  as  Sir  Watkin;  and  as  Scottish 
gardeners  have  so  long  dictated  to  the  world,  let  us  hope 
that  Donald  will  at  length  uprouse  himself  from  his 
potatoe  bed,  and,  shaking  the  rain  drops  from  his  lank 
and  greasy  mane,  contend  for  the  prize  with  the  **  pase 
Sassanach  peasts,"  **  amid  freshe  flowris  all,  blew,  white, 
and  rede:'*  aye,  and  amid  solider  matters  than  these. 
^  There  is  no  herte,  I  deme,  in  such  dispair,  Ne  yet  with 
thoughtis  froward  and  contraire.  So  overlaid,  but  it  should 
soon  have  bote,"  if  it  would  but  once  betake  itself  to 
that  occupation  which,  above  all  other  human  occupations, 
is  a  source  of  delight,  of  enjoyment  which  neither  re- 
monstrates nor  repents ;  which,  had  it  even  no  profit,  it 
would  be  the  wisest  man's  wisdom  to  pursue,  for  which 
great  kings  have  left  their  thrones,  and  which  **  raised  a 
mortal "  higher  than  Dryden  and  Timotheus  ever  raised 
his  patron  and  their  own. 

Seriously,  I  hope  that  my  kind   friends  with  whom 
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I  have  80  often  dined  on  mutton  and  potatoes  and  on 
mntton  and  oatcake,  will  lay  these  things  to  heart.  I 
should  be  most  happy  to  eat  hodg^  podge  with  them, 
made  of  something  more  than  mutton  bones  and  barley ; 
or  to  have  a  lettuce  to  my  roast  lamb,  or  a  turnip  to 
my  boiled  mutton.  Neither  would  I  object  to  an  apple 
pie,  or  to  a  few  strawberries  after  dinner ;  nor  scorn  to 
stick  a  rose  or  a  pink  in  my  button  hole  while  I  am 
"  wearying**  for  this  very  meal.  But,  alas,  I  can  never 
expect  to  be  invited  to  dinner  again,  after  such  atro- 
cious ingratitude.  It  is  no  matter;  if  they  themselves 
profit,  I  shall  be  satisfied ;  and  shall  be  well  content  to 
go  without  apple  pie  all  my  life,  if  I  can  only  see  a 
kale  yard  at  every  cottage  corner,  and  a  string  of  onions 
dangling  from  every  smoky  roof  tree,  in  place  of  a  col- 
lection of  dirty  dubs  and  rubbish  without,  and  rotten 
straw  within. 

But  I  must  not  forget  Loch  Maree,  in  the  ardour  of 
my  patriotism  for  the  improvement  of  Highland  broth. 
This  noble  lake  lies  so  completely  out  of  the  road,  and 
so  far  beyond  the  courage  of  ordinary  travellers,  that, 
except  by  Pennant,  I  believe  it  has  never  been  visited. 
The  length  is  about  fourteen  miles,  and  the  greatest 
breadth  three,  though  in  most  parts  it  scarcely  exceeds 
one ;  while,  being  bounded  by  high  mountains,  And  hav- 
ing a  very  varied  and  irregular  outline,  its  shores  present 
a  good  deal  of  interesting  scenery :  the  entire  lake  itself 
being  displayed  fi*om  many  different  points,  and  under 
a  great  variety  of  aspects,  so  as  to  produce  some  of  th^ 
finest  specimens  of  this  class  of  landscape  in  the  High- 
lands. In  point  of  style,  it  ranks  rather  more  nearly 
with  Loch  Lomond  than  with  any  other  of  the  southern 
lakes ;  though  still  very  far  inferior. 

The  most  acceissible  and  the  finest  general  views,  may 
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be  oblaiii^d  firom  the  rocky  hills  tbat  b(ma4  tbe  es^it  ovf 
the  river*  Tbe  mouQtaia  otttljne,  whicb  i9  grand  and 
Tarieu9,  preaeQt$  a  greater  diyersity  of  form  and  eW 
nider  than  any  ef  (be  Scottish  lakes;  but  Ben  Lair  is 
always  the  princH^l  feat^re|  graceful,  solid,  and  bread* 
The  mddle  ground  is  a  great  source  of  yariety :  splendid 
and  wild*  an  jaterniiYture  of  rock  and  wood,  niore 
easily  compared  with  some  parts  of  I^ocb  Cateran  than 
with  any  oth^r  well*fcnown  scenery*  yet  ^till  different. 
The  winding  and  wooded  course  of  the  Swe,  adda  mudi 
to  its  liveliness ;  the  bright  reaches  glittering  as  they 
emerge  from  among  the  trees  and  rocks  through  which 
the  river  forces  its  way.  Though  there  is  a  road  on  each 
side  of  the  lake,  the  circuit  is  both  laborious  and  te- 
dions.  Fortunately,  our  gig  was  not  very  heavy;  and 
by  means  of  a  cart  and  twelve  men,  we  contrived  to 
transport  it  from  the  vessel ;  to  the  great  wonder  of  the 
natives*  and  doubtless  of  the  lake  also,  which  had  never, 
since  its  birth,  borne  so  gay  a  barge. 

The  first  day  of  creation  was  not  more  beautiful. 
July,  the  June  of  this  country,  was  in  its  full  glory,  A 
fyw  thin  silv^y  clouds  rested  on  the  clear  blue  sky,  and 
tbe  sun  shed  a  flood  of  light  ov^  tbe  bright  surfiice  of 
tbe  lake,  wbteb  refleetod  er^y  ro<*  and  every  tree  tbat 
hung  over  the  glasay  surface^  £ven  tbn  lino  of  the 
shm^  was  undi^tinguishable ;  e?(cept  when  the  casual 
passi^ge  of  a  gentle  air,  deseeding  from  the  hills,  ruffled 
for  a  moment  the  t»rigbt  expanse ;  when  the  gay  vision 
vanbbed,  till  agaioi  as  the  breea^e  passfod  off  across  the 
water,  it  collected  its  sciittered  fragmentf^;  reapp^ring 
in  all  its  former  InrilUaaey,  and  rivalling  its  original* 
lElven  the  dark  firs  assumed  a  look  of  apring  i  and  tha 
barren  and  cold  grey  cli^  of  Bcn  Lair  seemed  Ito  ve^ee 
in  tb^  brigbt  funshine*    While  the  wfirm  brt^wn  and 
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glowiog  purple  of  the  beatb»  now  in  full  blossom,  ringed 
the  face9  of  the  nearer  hills  with  th^t  richness  of  colour 
known  only  to  these  mountainous  rcgious,  every  suounity 
as  it  retired,  assumed  a  purpler  and  a  bluer  tone,  till  the 
last  peaks  emulated  the  misty  azure  of  the  sky  into 
which  they  melted,  as  if  they  had  belonged  rather  to  the 
fields  of  air  than  to  the  earth  below. 

It  was  a  scene,  as  the  Emperor  Charle»  said  of  Flo^ 
rence,  too  beautiful  to  be  looked  at  except  on  bolidayst  ' 
But  such  days  are  indeed  the  holidays  of  the  Highlands  j 
rare,  alike,  and  precious,  and  able  to  compensate  for 
many  prerious  ones  of  mist  and  rain,  of  weariness  and 
disappointment.  It  is  not  only  that  nature  gives  us  a 
keener  enjoyment  of  those  gleams  of  happiness  which 
occasionally  break  through  the  dreary  atmosphere  of  life, 
but  that,  as  if  in  compensation  of  the  mela'^choly  aud 
savage  aspect  which  a  mountainous  <?ountry  derives 
from  bad  weather,  its  hours  of  sunshine  are  hours  which 
can  be  found  no  where  else.  No  one  can  know  the  full 
value  of  summer  who  has  not  known  it  in  a  land  of 
mountains;  no  one  can  feel,  who  has  not  feltitamoug 
the  hills,  the  joy  with  which  the  sun  cau  fill  the  mind, 
as  it  fills  the  atmosphere;  the  sense  of  beauty,  of  bound- 
ing, exuberant  happiness  in  which  it  wraps  our  rery  ex» 
istence  as  it  does  the  landscape ;  giving  to  every  feature, 
to  the  wildest  mountain  summit  and  the  gloomiest  valley, 
to  the  barest  rock  and  the  lowliest  flower,  charms  to 
which  all  the  glories  of  the  richest  cultivated  country 
are  insipid  and  tame^ 

The  northern  margiu  of  Loch  Maree  presents  a  great 
variety  of  close  shore  scenery,  insisting  of  rocky  and 
wooded  bays  and  ereeks  rising  into  noble  overhanging 
clifi^  and  mountains ;  and  it  displays  also  the  finest  ge^ 
neral  views  of  the  lake^  The  effect  of  Sleugach,  seen  at 
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ODC^  from  its  base  to  its  summit^  is  perhaps  more  striking 
than  that  of  any  mountain  in  Scotland.  Where  the  skirts 
of  Ben  Lair  descend  steep  into  the  if?ater,  the  scenes 
are  often  peculiarly  original  as  well  as  grand.  In  one 
place  in  particular,  the  remains  of  a  fir  forest,  in  a  si- 
tuation almost  incredible,  produce  a  style  of  landscape 
that  might  be  expected  in  the  Alps,  but  not  among  the 
more  confined  scope  and  tamer  arrangements  of  Scottish 
mountains.  Immediately  from  the  water's  edge,  a  lofty 
range  of  grey  cliffs  rises  to  a  great  height;  so  steep  as 
almost  to  seem  perpendicular,  but  varied  by  fissures 
and  by  projections  covered  with  grass  and  wild  plants. 
Wherever  it  is  possible  for  a  tree  to  take  root,  there  firs 
of  ancient  and  noble  growth,  and  of  the  most  wild  and 
beautiful  forms,  are  seen  rising  above  each  other  so  that 
the  top  of  the  one  often  covers  the  root  of  the  succeed- 
ing, or  else  thrown  out  horizontally  in  various  fantastic 
and  picturesque  modes.  Now  and  then,  some  one  more 
wild  and  strange  than  the  others,  or  some  shivered  trunk 
or  fallen  tree,  serves  to  vary  the  aspect  of  this  strange 
forest,  marking  also  the  lapse  of  ages  and  the  force  of 
the  winter  storms  which  they  so  long  have  braved. 

The  eastern  extremity  of  the  lake  becomes  insipid ; 
terminating  in  a  range  of  meadows,  through  which  the 
stream  winds  its  sluggish  way.  But  beyon'd,  all  is  rude 
and  savage;  displaying  a  chaos  of  wild  mountains  and  a 
succession  of  white  precipices  and  spiry  snow-white  crags; 
bright,  cold,  and  dreary,  and  giving  a  character  of  polar 
sterility  to  the  landscape,  as  if  no  living  being,  not  even 
vegetable  life,  could  here  find  home  or  refuge.  Even- 
ing arrived  as  we  reached  this  end  of  the  lake ;  for  not  a 
breeze  had  blown  to  aid  us.  The  long  shadows  of  the 
mountains  were  now  stretching  across  the  water,  and  a 
vast  and  broad  body  of  shade  on  the  western  hills,  gave 
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a  repose  to  the  scene,  so  deep  and  so'  solemn,  that  even 
the  liquid  sound  which  followed  the  dip  of  the  oars, 
seemed  an  intrusion  on  the  universal  hush  of  nature.  No 
living  object  was  seen  of  heard,  and  even  the  occasional 
passage  of  the  bee  that  winged  its  evening  way  home  to 
its  mountain  abode  in  the  heath,  disturbed  a  silence  that 
appeared  never  before  to  have, been  interrupted.  The  last 
crimson  at  length  vanished  from  the  sharp  rocky  sum-^ 
mits  of  the  eastern  hills,  and  all  became  alike  wrapped 
in  one  gentle  hue  of  tranquil  grey.  But  it  was  the  sum- 
mer twilight  of  a  northern  July,  and  night  was  now 
but  one  long  and  lovely  evening. 

It  was  with  some  difficulty  that  we  explored  our 
nocturnal  way  through  the  labyrinth  of  islands  in  the 
centre  of  this  lake ;  as  they  are  little  raised  above  the 
water,  and  covered  with  scattered  firs  and  with  thickets 
of  birch,  alder,  and  holly,  while  they  are  separated  by 
narrow  and  tortuous  channels.  The  features  of  the 
whole  are  so  exactly  alike,  that  no  part  can  be  distin- 
guished from  another.  Inch  Maree  has  been  dedicated 
to  a  saint  of  that  name ;  and  it  still  contains  a  burial 
place,  chosen,  it  is  said,  like  all  those  which  are  found 
in  islands,  to  prevent  depredations  from  the  wolves  of 
ancient  days.  This  theory,  however,  seems  disputable ; 
because  the  extirpation  of  this  animal  is  an  event  of  con- 
siderable antiquity,  and  many  of  these  burial  grounds 
seem  of  comparatively  modern  times.  Here  also 
there  was  a  sacred  well,  in  'which,  as  in  St.  Fillan\ 
lunatics  were  dipped,  with  the  usual  offerings  of  money : 
but  the  well  remains,  and  the  practice  has  passed  away. 
Although  now  midnight,  the  heat  was  so  great  as  to  be 
almost  oppressive,  exceeding  seventy  degrees;  an  oc- 
currence not  very  uncommon  in  these  Highland  valleys 
in  summer.    But  the  hot  breeze  served  to  fill  our  sails. 
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were  we  sorry  to  find^  some  time  ftfter,  on  bo^rd  of  our 
veiftsel,  the  ditmer  which  we  hud  not  edcolated  on  deftfr** 
tifkg  to  the  morniAg  of  a  followiiig  day^ 

Ben  Lair  will  well  repay  the  toil  of  the  exj^ttion  to 
itii  isutnmit.  The  height  of  tht^  mountain  exoeeds  three 
thousand  feet^  and  though  it  produces  few  alpine  plati1» 
to  regale  a  botanist,  a  mineralogist  will  find  enough  em^ 
ployment  in  oollecting  the  greatest  variety  of  quarts  thftt 
is  perhaps  to  be  found  in  any  one  place  in  the  world  t 
ranging  from  jet  black,  through  erery  possible  gradation^ 
to  snow  white,  and  equally  differing  in  texture  and  ap-> 
pearance.  But  its  great  attractions  are  the  views  from 
the  summit,  and  chiefly  to  the  northward*  The  eye 
wanders  far  orer  the  wildest  mountains  of  Rossshire,  and 
through  a  country  as  apparently  uninhabitable  as  it  is 
uninhabited.  It  is  usual,  in  describing  mountain  scenery, 
to  speak  of  rocks  and  precipices,  whether  present  or  not; 
but  here  they  exist  without  any  need  of  exaggeration. 
There  is  the  reality  in  this  district,  not  merely  the  namei 
mo«intains  whose  faces  show  the  very  skeleton  of  the 
earth,  in  all  the  details  of  its  stratification,  for  miles 
together;  with  deep  and  wide  ralleys  of  enormous  dimen« 
iions,  bounded  by  vertical  actlivities,  just  as  the  little 
ravines  of  torrents  are  in  other  places.  Every  thing  is 
gigantic  and  terrible ;  wild  tmd  strange  and  new.  From 
the  very  summit  of  this  mountain,  the  eye  sees  at  once 
down  into  a  valley^  as  if  perpendicularly  beneath,  and 
at  a  depth  of  at  least  three  thousand  feet ;  while  the  va« 
rious  precipices  that  rise  alt  around,  no  less  than  those 
which  start  immediately  from  beneath  tlie  feet,  tending 
downwards  into  the  abyss,  aid  the  deception  which 
makes  us  imagine  that  even  ourselves  are  suspended 
above  it.    Numerous  lakes,  among  which  Loch  Fuir  is 
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conspicuous,  add  to  the  beauty  of  this  wild  aud  wonder- 
ful scenery ;  increasing  also  the  picturesque  effect  pro- 
duced by  the  infinite  variety  and  intricacy  of  the  moun- 
tain forms,  by  the  deep  shadows  of  the  ralleys,  the  te^ 
fleeted  tints  on  the  mountainsi  and  the  innumerable 
atmospheric  effects  in  which  scenery  of  this  class  always 
abounds. 

It  is  time,  however,  to  dismiss  Loch  Ewe  and  all  its  con- 
cerns* But  I  ought  not  to  forget,  before  quitting  Loch 
Maree,  what  is  interesting  as  a  pdnt  of  natural  Ustory, 
namely,  the  existence  of  die  grey  eagle  in  this  place ;  be*- 
cause  it  is  not  known  any  where  else  in  Scotland*  There 
was  a  pair  in  Pennant's  time,  and  there  is  a  pair  still ;  one^ 
which  I  bad  the  good  fortune  to  see«  It  is  a  long-lived  bird  { 
and  it  is  not  unlikely  that  these  are  the  same  individuals* 
Why  they  are  found  no  where  else,  or  why  they  are  £Miiid 
at  all,  are  questions  which  Mr*  Pennant  seems  to  have 
been  as  unable  to  answer  as  John  Gilpin  was  to  satisfy 
his  friend  the  Calender  in  the  matter  of  his  proigressioo 
to  Wfure.  Being  very  curious  myself  in  this  affair,  as 
uniting  constancy  and  fidelity,  <<  health  and  longevity,*^ 
**  adhesiveness,'^  and  many  other  noted  qualities,  with  one 
still  more  admirable  than  all  in  the  ey«s  of  the  geometri- 
cal-ratio-men, that  of  not  multiplying,  I  applied  to  the 
Herald's  ofiice,  being  the  only  body  of  philosophers  in 
this  country  by  whom  zoology  and  ornithology  are  cul- 
tivated ;  as  we  have  been  lately  assured  on  high  authority 
that  this  kind  of  <^  blazon  "  is  neglected  at  the  rival  esta- 
blishment in  Great  Russel  Street.  But  Richmond  and 
Clarenceux  pleaded,  *'  not  found ;"  and  the  only  sug- 
gestion which  Rouge  Dragon  had  to  offer,  was  that  it 
was  the  same  pair  which  was  dismissed  from  the  ark  at 
the  deluge.  By  this  I  knew  that  Rouge  Dragon  was  a 
geologist  also. 
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LOCH  OREINORD,    LITTLE  LOCH  BROOM^    KEA 
CLOCH,    LOCH  BROOM,    ULLAPOOL. 

It  was  on  the  lovely  morning'  of  a  bright  Sunday  that 
we  left  our  vessel  to. row  on  shore  into  Loch  Greinord. 
Whatever  be  the  week,  this  day  should  always  be  a  fine 
one,  at  least  in  Roman  Catholic  countries*      The    sun 
should  shine  upon  it  even  in  the  English  church.    There 
is  an  association  in  the  very  name,  which  makes  us  ex- 
pect a  day  of  sunshine  and  beauty;  which  gives  it  a 
claim,  at  least,  on  serenity  and  brightness,  on  blue  skies 
and  smiling  landscapes.    Even  to  the  Protestant,  who 
does  not  dance,  it  ought  to  be  a  day  of  happiness,  as  it 
is  the  day  of  religion  and  the  day  of  rest  from  labour  and 
from  care.  Tf  indeed  but  the  Sunday  be  fine,  even  though 
we  should  not  imitate  the  populace  in  employing  it  out  of 
doors  in  active  or  idle  pleasures,  the  storm  and  the  rain 
of  the  week  are  forgotten.     But  a  Sunday  of  gloom 
casts  its  gloom  over  all  the  days  that  are  gone,  though 
these  should  have  been  a  week  of  sunshine.    It  is  not 
unimportant  that  this  day  should,  in  every  sense,  be  a 
day  of  enjoyment  and  happiness;  of  that  pleasure  which 
has  neither  regret  nor  repentance.    Such  is  the  enjoy- 
ment which  the  fair  face  of  nature  surely  gives.    There 
is  much  power  in  this  association  ;  in  all  the  associations 
that  belong  to  this  day;  and  it  is  to  the  recollection  of 
this  periodical  holiday  of  our  early  youth,  of  our  earliest 
childhood,  that  we  may  trace,  through  life,  the  pleasure 
which  thus  comes  round  on  every  seventh  day,  and  much 
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also  ofthat  sense  of  delight  whicltgifds,  even  the  exer- 
cise of  what  we  know  to  be  a  doty*.  Whose  heart  does 
not  beat  at  the  thoughts  of  Sunday;  and. with  whose 
feelings  are  there  not  entwined  a  thousand  associations 
to  make  it  a  day  of  joy,  of  expected  happiness,  which 
even  the  experience  of  years,  and  the  certainty  of  disap- 
pointment cannot  quench.  It  is  not  immaterial  in  a 
deeper  view,  that  it  should  be  such;  that  happiness 
should  attend  it,  even  in  the  thoughts  and  in  the  per- 
formance of  those  exerdses  and  duties  where  our  high- 
est interests  are  concerned:  and  injudicious  as  dark 
was  the  spirit  which  made  it  a  day  of  mortification 
and  gloom.  If  even  the  complexion  of  the  elements, 
the  miseries  of  a  Sunday  of  obscurity  and  tempest, 
of  rain  and  dreariness,  can  thus  affect  us,  chilling  our 
minds  and  hearts,  far  worse  is  that  dreariness  of  the  coun- 
tenance and  that  gloom  of  the  soul,  which,  even  under 
the  smiles  of  a  bright  sun  and  an  azure  sky,  render  thii^ 
day  of  rejoicing,  a  day  of  penance  and  sadness,  of  dark- 
ness and  fear.  This  is  not  the  character  of  our  religion, 
nor  should  it  be  the  character  of  our  Sunday.  But  in 
this  Presbyterian  country,  the  fog  and  the  mist,  the  rain 
and  the  storm,  suit  but  too  well  the  feelings  and  the  cha- 
racter of  the  mental  day.  Yet,  fortunately,  this  too  is 
wearing  out.  In  the  Highlands,  in  particular,  it  is  sel- 
dom seen  ;  and  it  is  delightful  to  contemplate  the  cheer- 
ful faces,  cheerful  though  sedate,  and  the  bright  dresses 
which,  once  in  the  week  of  labour  and  dulness,  meet  on 
the  brown  moor  or  the  bleak  sea  shore :  renewing  the 
friendships  and  discussions  of  the  week,  then  joining 
with  gravity,  but  not  with  gloom,  in  the  performance  of 
their  duties,  and  again,  without  levity,  meeting  to  ter- 
minate their  little  politics  and  affairs,  before  they  dis- 
perse to  the    toils  of  the  ensuing  period.     If,  in   the 
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Hjipman^  t^e  19  ootjIiQ  joy  of  an  £«i^  fiqnd^y* 
iveiithef  ifl  th^r^  the  i^rtifi^d  ^ih)  ^<^ed  (urendsioA 
2|n^  ^Ieiui\ity  Qf  t^  liowlniid  one :  9<ff  d^  I  know  where 
tbe  recprrencfi  of  this  day  prqduc#«i  eff^s  wbioh  w« 
c^^templi^e  with  a^oi^e  of  heartfelt  ple^upe,  aod  with 
less  of  desir^  tq  ceiIl^^l^^ 

,  As  we  laj^ded,  ^^  i\stofkt  t^oM^  pf  a  9BkM  bell  an- 
qounced  2^  chinch  at  hand ;  ^^4  w  guraiou^ting  a«  emi* 
nence,  the  people  iy[>pes|red,  flocking  towards  il  freai  all 
tl^e  svrro^i^diqg  country.  A  few  grqiip^  which  bad 
already  arrived^  ire^e  collected  in  knots,  splendent  in  all 
the  variety  of  Sunday  tartans,  on  tfie  opeil  browi^  heath 
where  stqod  t|he  simply  church*  At  a  distai^ce,  single 
figures  pr  ^mall  parties  were  seen  descending  the  hills;, 
appearing  and  disappearing  aUernqjtely,  as  the  inequ^U'^ 
ties  of  tb^  ground  occasionally  concealed  them  from  oqr 
vi^,  and  conspicuous,  from  the  Urely  oq^lour  of  their 
dresses  and  the  snoi^^\irbite  caps  of  the  wpmeiv  A  few^ 
elder  people,  tired  with  their  wal^,  i^t  in  cv^nver^ation^ 
on  the  banks  around :  the  broad  blue  honnef  of  the  npuep. 
pqlled  ove;*  tbe  grey  locks  that  hung  down  their  temples^ 
e^ttd  the  plaids  of  the  old  women  tbrewp  p^er  the  bei^d  s^, 
as  to  serve  the  purpo^  of  cap  and  cloak  both*  NotbHtf 
beyond  a  smile  was  to  b^  seen ;  nor  "wa^  there  ^  ypice  ^ 
be  distinguished  above  the  general  l9W,  pi^rmar  of  th^ 
whole :  every  thing  being  composed  t/o  a  gi^vity  which 
bespoke  the  busine^  of  the  day  and  ^b^  appi^epriate  feel- 
ipgs  of  the  people.  A  road,  leading  along  the  shores 
presented  a  long  irregular  perspective  pf  l^igurei^  flock- 
ing in  from  tbe  little  viHegps  and  houses  that  wei^e  scat- 
tered about  the  coast;  tbe  occasional  landing  of  a  boat 
fiill  of  men  and  women  serving  to  vary  and  ^^liven 
the  scene,  while  others  were  seen  rowing  in  from  dif- 
ferent paxts  of   the  Bay,  intermixed  with  white  sails 
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"Whw^  indfcated  the  nrriral  of  parties  from  places  more 
remote. 

Tbe  distance  from  wbich  the  Highlanders  come  to  the 
ehurcby  is  often  very  great,  owing  to  the  extent  of  many 
of  the  parisfaea.  It  is  not  very  unusual  to  find  that  they 
liave  walked  ten,  or  even  twenty  miles  fot  this  purpose. 
It  requires  modi  time  therefore  to  coHect  them;  and  the 
service,  consequently,  is  generally  very  fate.  But,  to  a 
southern  traveller,  every  thing  else  is  wsinting,  of  tfet 
which  he  has  been  accustomed,  from  his  infancy,  to  asso- 
ciate with  the  acts  and  feelings  of  devotion.  Here,  there 
is*  no  ancient  church  of  remote  and  venerable  architec- 
ture, with  its  massy  porch  and  ornamented  windows,  with 
fts  Gothic  tower  and  spiry  pinnacles  embosomed  in  trees, 
bespeaking  at  once  the  antiquity  of  our  worship  and  the 
reverence  ib  which  it  has  been  held  from  remote  periods. 
Ibstead  of  these  objects,  exciting  recollections  that  carry 
the  uMtid  back  tathe  earliest  ages  of  religion,  and  to  the 
tnstorj  of  Jts  purfty,  its  corruptions,  and  its  reform,  he 
sees  a  mean  building,  often  littFe  better  than  an  English 
barn,  pitched  on  some  waste  grornid  or  bare  heath,  as  if 
it?  were  the  work  of  yesterday,  the  church  of  a  new 
people^  of  a  savage  nation  but  recently  converted,  with- 
eut  mt  enclosure,  and  without  even  those  solemn  and 
aj^pfiopdate  aecompanmenfs^  Ae  tombstones  and  the  me- 
monrisi  of  those  who^  in  their  death,  ireem  to  have  i^ought 
Ibttt  Tieinity  which,  in  life,  was^  at  once  the  source 
and  Ifte  promise  of  all  their  future  hopes.  Wfthin,  no 
co^ofireillight  streams  through  the  tracer^  of  windows 
rich  in  *^  storied  glass,"' no  memorials  of  warlike  knights 
hk  ntt>numeHtal  brass  or  marble  meet  the  eye,  not  even 
the  plainer  tombstones  of  those  whose  progeny  now  kneel 
hi  devotion  where  their  ancestors,  for  successive  gene- 
rations,  knelt  before.    The  discordiant  tinkling  of  the 
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presbyterian  kettle  grates  on  his  ear,  when  he  cajls  to 
mind  the  solemn  and  grave  tones  of  his  own  steeple, 
rolling  along  the  valley,  and  re-echoed  from  the  woods 
and  hills  as  they  swelled  on  the  breeze.  Here,  all  is 
mean  and  bare ;  and,  too  often,  even  this  poverty  is  fur- 
ther debased  by  ruin  and  neglect.  The  very  sight  of 
the  congregation,  bonnetted  as  if  in  the  open  air,  inter- 
feres, in  the  mind  of  an  English  spectator,  with  that  feel- 
ing of  devotion  which  would  otherwise  be  excited  by  the 
profound  attention  which  reigns  around  and  sits  on  every 
countenance. 

There  is  nothing  at  Loch  Greinord,  nor  in  the  sur- 
rounding country,  which  can  induce  an  ordinary  travel- 
ler to  bestow  his  time  on  it.  But  at  a  short  distance 
from  the  coast,  the  mountains  of  the  interior,  which  now 
again  begin,  after  a  considerable  interval,  to  approach 
the  sea,  form  a  magnificent  screen ;  Kea  Cloch,  which 
separates  Loch  Greinord  from  little  Loch  Broom,  pre- 
senting an  object  not  less  conspicuous  for  its  height  than 
for  the  elegance  of  its  form. 

In  the  Colombiere,  as  must  be  well  known  to  the 
gentlemen  of  your  cloth,  among  other  laws,  there  was, 
one  by  which,  as  you  know,  the  Knights  were  obliged,  on 
their  return  from  an  expedition,  to  give  a  faithful  account 
of  all  their  adventures,  whether  honourable  or  degrading, 
unfortunate  or  successful.  If  I  do  not  wear  my  spurs,  it 
is  because  your  ship,  like  **  your  dull  ass,"  does  not 
choose  to  mend  its  pace  by  spurring;  not  because  I 
have  not  earned  them ;  and  if  not  a  knight  errant,  I  hope 
that  by  this  time  I  may  pass  for  a  knight  natant,  which 
is  as  good.  Hence  it  is  that  I  have  considered  myself 
bound  by  the  laws  of  the  Colombiere;  trusting  that 
you,  my  dear  Scott,  who  are  my .  confessor,  will  not 
*^  write  me  down  an  ass"  because  of  my  confessions, 
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))ast,  present,  oi  to  comei  nor  pick  a  hole  in  my  surcoat 
where  it  may  appear  tempting ;  bat,  like  a  true  knight 
yourself,  hold  the  balance  of  eyen-handed  justice.  If 
that  adventurous  Hidalgo,  Don  Quixote,  was  not  de- 
graded by  the  alarm  of  the  fulling  mills,  neither,  I  trust, 
shall  my  courage  be  suspected  because  of  my  surprise  in 
Loch  Broom. 

We  had  anchored  in  this  inlet ;  and,  in  the  night,  I 
was  roused  by  a  great  weight,  tumbling,  with  vast  com- 
motion and  outrage,  into  my  birth.  Concluding,  very  logi- 
cally, that  the  ship  had  gone  to  pieces,  I  put  out  my 
hand  in  some  alarm,  and  laid  hold  of  a  pair  of  horns. 
Half  asleep,  I  thought  I  was  already  in  the  hands  of 
Davy  Jones ;  and  both  Davy  and  I  were  soon  upon  the 
cabin  floor.  It  proved  to  be  a  goat,  which  the  men  had 
brought  on  board  that  we  might  be  sure  of  milk  for  our 
breakfasts.  Unluckily,  when  it  came  to  be  milked,  it 
was  discovered  to  be  a  he  goat ;  such  was  the  pastoral 
knowledge  of  our  boatswain.  The  animal  had  found  the 
deck  cold,  and  had  scrambled  down  the  companion  lad- 
der, whence  he  thus  proposed  himself  for  my  bedfellow. 
A  bedfellow  in  a  birth,  ought  however  to  be  somewhat 
more  choice ;  as  there  are  no  means  of  lying  *^  extrema 
i^ponda,"  if  you  chance  to  disagree.  Milk,  of  course,  we 
obtained  none  from  our  horned  friend  ;  but  he  paid  his 
passage,  and  his  diet  too,  by  his  harlequin  tricks.  His 
diet,  it  is  true,  was  rather  heterodox;  as  it  consisted, 
except  on  holidays,  of  kippered  salmon,  brown  paper,  old 
hoops,  carpenter's  chips,  and  pigtail  tobacco.'  The  paper 
was  plundered  from  my  specimens;  but  the  depredations 
on  the  fish  became  so  serious,  that  we  were  obliged  to 
hoist  them  into  the  shrouds  out  of  his  reach.  His  sys- 
tem of  diet  was  somewhat  extraordinary,  it  must  be 
owried;  but  as  the  universal  scavenger,  at  least  of  the 
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regeiable  crealioQ,  the  goat  seems  to  outdo  even  the 
hog.  lod^d  I  Dever  could  discover  auy  tbiug  which 
our  bearded  coui{>aaiou  would  not  eat,  except  oakum, 
wbidi  always  puzzled  him.  Nature  has  beea  rery  in* 
genious  in  iuveutiog  some  animal  or  other  tp  devour 
every  thing;  as  if  eating  ^as  the  sole  purpose  of  Grea*^ 
tion ;  to  eat  and  to  be  eaten,  all  the  business  of  the 
universe:  and  if,  as  Mr,  Humboldt  says,  (credat,)  the 
Crourmets  of  the  Oroonoko  live  on  clay,  as  we  of  the 
Thames  and  the  Tweed  do  on  beef  steaks  and  **  singit 
sheep  heads/'  I  do  not  despair  of  yet  hearing  of  some 
creature  who  may  feed,  like  the  ostrich,  on  a  compote  of 
horse  shoes  and  tenpenny  nails,  or  perhaps  on  pure^  of 
graywack^  and  g^ranite.  This  most  amusing  and  docile 
and  iotelligent  of  all  the  four-legged  tribes,  has  now, 
however,  become  rare  in  the  Highlands;  being  rather 
suffered  than  encouraged.  The  Caprine  population,  bere» 
as  in  Wales,  has  undergon*e  the  same  revolution  which 
it  experienced  in  former  days  at  Capri.  The  gentlemen 
of  Lee^s  have  been  the  Tiberiuses  of  the  bearded  race ; 
finding  that  it  was  all  cry  and  little  wool.  In  those 
happy  days  when  the  beaux  and  the  dandies  emulated 
lions  ill  the  length  of  their  manes,  when  the  gallant  Love- 
lace could  pathetically  complain  to  his  mistress  that  he 
had  been  obliged  to  wring  the  dews  of  the  night  from  his 
wig,  the  goat  received  that  respect  which  the  persistence 
of  bis  buckle  merited,  and  bounded  from  rock  to  rocl^ 
nourishing  bis  length  of  hair  and  careless  of  future  sbav«^ 
ing.  But  now,  alas  t  their  friends  are  all  concentaited 
behind  the  bar  and  oi^  the  episcopal  bench ;  and  the  wis^ 
dom  of  a  few  hundred  Welsh  beards  is  sufficient  tp  clothe 
with  sapience  all  the  sculls  which  flourish  in  the  several 
departments  of  Weatminsten  Such  are  the  catenationa 
of  political  economy.  Often,  in  contemplating  my  friend 
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Pogonatns,  did  I  ^gdre  td  thyself  the  quirkis  and  crotcH- 
etsy  tbe  doubtiiigs,  tbe  decisioiis,  the  special  pleadings 
and  replies  and  rejoinders  and  rebntlersy  that  lay  perdue 
under  his  shaggy  coat,  while  he  was  dncohscioosly  che#- 
ing  his  quid ;  only  waiting  for  the  fingers  of  the  barber 
atid  a  few  yards  of  6ilk,  to  blaze  fotth  in  forensic 
fire  or  siifibcate  us  iki  the  inurky  obi^ciiriiies  of  cau- 
sidical  smoke;  to  enij[>ty  our  purses  without  filing 
our  heads,  to  get  possession  of  our  lands,  knd  to  bind 
us  within  the  magic  circle  of  that  court  which  was 
unquestioQikbly  projected  by  Methuselah,  when  men 
**  were  secure  that  their  lives  would  endure  for  a  thou- 
sand long  years." 

Little  Loch  Broom  is  utterly  without  intei*e^;  except 
perhaps  at  Dundonald,  which  fot'ms  its  furihei*  extre- 
mity, atiid  at  the  ascedt  of  Kea  Cloch.  ¥his  expe- 
dition prottiised  to  be  long  and  laboHoui^.  The  Captaih 
vo^eA  it  Was  useless,  and  itslfated  id  itkA^h  tii^  anch6r. 
•<  Nob  est  tanti,"  said  the  Captain.  Donc^ti,  th^  g^rea^y 
(;o6k,  thought  otherwise,  afid  Dtitican  was  a  philbi^oph^r : 
ai  ^*  litickit''  philoi^opher,  h^  Was  aditiitt^  ^o  be  by  th^ 
tvhtfle  litl^l^.  No  gobd  deed  ivt^  evet  t)igffbrmed  by  d 
♦^  tanti''  man,  fedid  Duncan,  tfiie,  Dtlnc^n,  tto^  \vM  a 
worthy  cook;  it  is  a  base,  mercantile,  pence-table,  notion. 
— **  Permltte  divis  cEfet^t^,"  *aid  Dtinc^ti ;  fot  greasy  as 
he  #as,  he  had  suriiiobnt^d  tbe  profiindhied  of  Ruddi- 
nian's  grammar ;  which  ^su^  one  reason^  doiibtless,  Mrhf 
his  dinners  ¥fere  detestable.  Who  ^n  foresee  the  end. 
Ri^ht,  Duncan.  Did  not  tbe  stupidity  of  ad  apothecary 
(ifrdddi^e  I^atag^ay,  aihd  Ravaillafc,  dnd  gunpowder  plot, 
arid  Padcat,  lind  much  tfiort.  #heti  such  tbii^gs  hari^ 
oil  a  soM  l^jgi  who  kttoi^s  btit  we  ttiay  ^M  a  diamond 
hklM  M  Kest  Cloch,  #heti  ^e  are  looking  fbr  granite. 
Ittib^  Duncan ;  had  lllk^ha^l  Ahg^ld  stcick  to  his  colours 
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and  his  brushes,  thou  mightest  now  have  been  studyiDg 
in  the  Golden  Legend  instead  of  Boston^s  Fourfold  State, 
and  thott  wouldest  not  hare  been  roasting  legs  of  mutton 
on  a  Friday.    Thus  the  day  was  won. 

From  this  mountain  there  descends  a  torrent  of  great 
size,  with  a  length  of  almost  continuous  cascades  which  I 
am  afraid  to  name,  lest  you  should  think  that  I  am  saying 
the  thing  which  is  not.  I  will  only  call  it  two  miles ;  for 
fear  that  if  I  said  it  was  more,  you  would  not  believe  me. 
This  stream  may  indeed  be  considered  an  epitome  of  cas- 
cade landscape :  if  I  were  to  call  it  a  dictionary,  it  would 
be  a  more  apt  term.  If  it  does  not  contain  every  spe- 
cies of  waterfall,  it  at  least  possesses  a  type  of  every 
genus;  to  use  the  language  of  naturalists:  and  to  des- 
cribe it  all,  would  be  to  write  a  general  history  of  cas- 
cades. The  forms  of  the  rocks  which  accompany  itg 
course,  are  bold,  broad,  and  various;  while  the  wild 
trees,  the  fantastical  fir,  with  the  aspen,  alder,  birch,  oak, 
and  ash,  add  variety  to  ornament;  sometimes  closing 
over  to  conceal  it,  at  others  springing  solitary  from  the 
crevices  of  the  rocks,  or,  banging  over  the  deep  ravine, 
or  else,  broken  by  the  winter  sUH*ms,  extending  their 
aged  trunks  to  form  fearful  bridges  across  the  fathom- 
less abyss. 

So  deep  is. its  course  in  some  places,  in  the  ravine 
which  it  has  cut  for  itself,  that  the  water  is  invisible; 
and  it  is  only  by  a  distant  and  sullen  roaring  that  we  can 
conjecture  its  presence.  Pursuing  the  channel,  a  glimpse 
of  light  is  sometimes  seen  amid  the  blackness  of  the 
abyss,  where  some  unusual  obstruction  impedes  its  ca- 
reer ;  till,  struggling  at  length  towards  the  light,  it  is  seen 
foaming  and  boiling  among  the  huge  fragments  below, 
whence  once  more  emerging  into  day,  it  resumes  the 
move  common  characters  of  a  cascade  or  a  broken  torrent. 
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It  is  even  more  sinking'  wlicrfe  It  falls  suddenly  into 
the  invinble  depths  of  its  extraordinary  bed.  At  one 
point,  in. particular,  thie  river,  thundering  down  from 
aloft  over  shelves  and  fragments,  in  a  thousand  ialls;  be- 
comes a  gentle  stream,  murmuring  among  pebbles  and 
beneath  a  wild  bower  of  mountain  wood,  till,  at  length, 
forming  a  miniature  lake,  its-  waters  subside  to  repose. 
Hence  flowing  through  a  deep  fissure,  silent,  smooth, 
and  dark,  scarcely  betraying  its  motion  by  a  murmur,  on 
a  sudden,  it  breaks  into  open  day  on  the  brink' of  a 
fathomless  depth,  and  is,  in  an  instant,  precipitated,  in 
one  white  torrent  of  foam,  into  utter  darkness;  its  light 
gradually  diminishing  till  it  disappears,  as  if  it  had  sunk 
to  the  centre  of  the  earthy 

Of  the  heights  of  many  of  these  falls,  it  is  not  very 
easy  to  form  an  estimate;  but  of  two  or  three  which  I 
could  more  particularly  examine,  the  altitude  canned  be 
less  than  an  hundred  and  fifty,  and  two  hundred  feet. 
Th^se  are  single  falls ;  but  if  a  succession  of  foaming 
cascades,  producing  all  the  effect  of  one,  may  be  admitted 
as  such,  some  of  them  amount  to  many- hundred  feet; 
leaving  at  an  incalculable  distance  allthecascadfis^hich 
I  have  seen  in  Scotland.  One  serie's,  forming  a'  conti- 
nu6us.fall  to  the  eye,  could  not  have  beeni  short  ofeight 
hundred.  '  '^*^  v-  <>  ! 

To  pass  over  the  endless  scenes  of  this  world  of  wa- 
terfalls, I  shall  notice  but  one  more,  where  the  river, 
having  acquired  its  full  dimensions,  and  descending  in 
foam  high  above  our  heads,  in  a  continued  series  of 
broken  and  intricate  cascades,  falls  in  one  wide  sheet 
into  a  pool  just  at  our  feet;  there  whirling  about  among 
the  ledges  of  rode,  and  spreading  widely  into  waves,  till, 
again, collecting,  it  is: precipitated  beneath  in  one  thun- 
dertttg  torrent,  lost  amid  the.  darkness  below,  aiid  among 
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the  v^ipolil'  wbiich,  like  la  doud^  rises  from  the  aByss. 
Soon  teap^edringr,  it  is  seien  again  in  fbam,  roaKti|^  alon^ 
its  rbckj  atad  rariolis  channel,  till  it  disappears,  from  the 
mere  diminiitien  produced  by  distance  $  its  cascade-like 
<[XHirse  b^tieatfa^ being  probably  not  less  thate  a  mile;  and, 
as  tfaiiii  fteeh^  emulating  ode  continued  fall. 

In  as^ending^  we  Were  at  length  baught  in  a  trap, 
where  there  was  no  i^esource  bdt  to  tlsturn^  o^  to  croM 
the  torrentw  The  latter  seemed  im|)ossible ;  and  ub  liiaA 
whb  hhs  laboured  hard  for  a  long  contemplated  object, 
at  length  nearly  within  his  grasp,  erer  Itillingly  did  th^ 
former^  This  is  b  cftse  id  which  hazlird  is  despised  { 
wherry  ev^n  life  seems  nothing  in  th^  balance:  though 
we  must  not  forget,  at  the  same  time,  th^t,in  the  moment 
of  ardour,  as  in  the  heat  of  abtion,  we  do  nbt  calculate*  If 
We  did)  there  would  be  few  hazards  encountered  by  flood 
or  field;  ai^d  I  should  have  returned  to  my  yessei^ 
congi^ti^latirig  mybelf  on  thf  prddence^  and,  as  is  noi 
very  edmmon  with  travellers^  bodibting  of  cowardice 
instead  of  tourage.  But  We  searched  far  imd  wide,  and 
at  Iferigtb  I  k2LW  my  friend^  honest  John  Macdonald, 
{lerched^  very  much  like  the  he^goat  which  he;  had  pro- 
posed to  milk^  on  the  point  6f  a  prbjecting  shelf^  looking 
as  cool  as  if  be  had  been  da  the  jib-boom  end.  We 
could  only  converse  by  signs ;  for,  above  and  around,  thei 
^»itarjlet  Was  thundering  with  i.  noisd  that  would  have 
swallowed  up^  even  dbe  sound  of  the  ear-piercing  whidtid 
that  bling  at  hib  button^  With  ihat,  and  with  the  smoke 
i^d  fftry  ated  spray  of  the  fall^  niy  nerres  beciime  some* 
what  diiioomposed  i  but  watdr  and  foam  and  spray  Were 
his  element^^  and  he  only  turned  the  quid  roted  in  his 
naotitb#  FpWfiord^^  I  could  look  with  sem^  confidence^ 
for  ^re  was  somedring  to  lock  aA ;  mattery  soHflity,  sub- 
staooet^holdb^^dr^at  leatit,  sbnkelUn^  to  imagine  of  k 
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tangible  nature.  But  below — as  SaoMure  adrkes  in  bis 
Alpine  wanderingsi  I  thought  to  lo€k  till  I  was  satiated 
with  the  view,  and  thus,  as  he  recommends,  to  steady  nly 
nerves  by  a  full  dose :  ^  drinkii^  largely  sobers  lis  again.'' 
I  did  lock ;  but  there  was  nothing  to  see.  The  shelf  was 
suspended  on  vacancy.  There  was  ndthw  water  nor 
sound  nor  sight :  the  cascade  wils  gone ;  sunk  into  the 
abyss. 

John  talked  of  leaping  the  fall,  I  thought  of  the  (all 
of  Bajaset  at  Southwark  Fair,  and  of  leaping  itato  etei^-^ 
nity ;  for  the  chasm  beneath  looked  as  like  the  dedceni 
into  Hades  as  if  it  had  been  th^  direct  k*oad.  It  was  very 
well  for  him ;  but  what  chance  had  I  against  4  High*« 
lander,  with  legs  like  a  deer  and  muscled  like  fiddle 
strings,  and  who  had^  moreover,  been  scSrambling  about 
the  CToss  trees  and  the  gaff  end,  riding  on  the  bobstay 
and  taking  in  the  studding  sail  yards  since  he  was  ten 
years  old.  But  example  is  something,  and  shame  iA  ta»re# 
In  the  turning  of  a  hand^pike^  he  w4s  On  the  olher  dide. 
Like  Alexander,  I  sighed  and  looked  and  l4>oked  again  f 
but  honour  won  the  day,  and  I  n^vet  Sttuck  the  ground 
with  half  so  much  satisfaction^  It  would  have  be^  a 
good  leap,  even  across  three  straws ;  but  abovd  the  bot^ 
tomless  pit— I  suppose  this  is  the  very  leap  whidi  your 
friend  Morton  made. 

In  continuing  the  ascent,  the  river  wad  soon  found 
running  along  its  channelp  shaded  with  birdi  aAd  alder^ 
the  sweetest  of  pastoral  streams ;  and  I  almost  fmget 
that  I  was  three  thousand  feet  above  the  sea^  ao  tranquil 
and  rural  did  every  thing  appear^  But  theduitigeof 
scene  was  sudden  indeed^  wban^  taking  a  nefw  course 
through  a  lateral  vaUey,  we  fountd  ourarives  in  the  regioti 
of  snowr  on  a  brilli^t  ikozen  {d«un«  As  tUs  snow  eould 
noi  have  dissolved  before  the  winter,,  it  is  probably  bete 
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permanent  from  year  to  year.  The  summit  of  the  moun- 
taiDy  extending  to  five  or  six  hundred  perpendicular  feet 
above  this  point,  is  a  rocky  and  narrow  ridge,  serrated 
Into  peaks,  and  of  a  very  marked  and  picturesque  cha- 
racter. Though  formed  of  sandstone,  as  is  the  whole 
mountain  from  the  very  base,  it  has  the  general  aspect  of 
granite;  resembling  the  summits  of  die  Arran  hills. 
Overtopping  all  the  neighbouring  land,  it  commands  a 
wide  extent  of  the  interior  country,  displaying  all  the 
details  of  Loch  Broom  and  Loch  Greinord,  and  losing 
itself  eastward^  in  a  series  of  deep  valleysj  ridges,  and 
ravines,  of  bare  white  rock,  characterized  by  an  aspect 
of  desolation  not  easily  exceeded.  The  great,  but  desert 
lake.  Loch  Fannich,  Was  also  hence  visible;  bright  glit- 
tering among  the  rocky  mountains  and  moors  of  this 
terrible  country.  Seaward,  it  commands  the  extensive 
group  of  the  Summer  Islands ;  but  all  beyond  is  the 
boundless  ocean. 

'  The  effect  of  the  valley  on  the  west  side,  which 
separates  it  from  Loch  Greinord,  is  more  striking  from 
its  vacuity  than  if  it  had  displayed  the  utmost  intricacy 
of  form. '  On  each  side  it  rises  in  one  dead  and  flat  sur- 
fiice ;  its  bottom  invisible  from  above,  and  prolonged 
without  apparent  beginning  or  termination.  The  sense 
of  emptiness  which  was  produced  on  looking  down  into 
it,  was  absolutely  painful :  it  seemed  like  standing  on 
t}ie  brink  of  eteriiity.  I  proceeded  for  some  distance 
along  the  giddy'ridge,  in  hopes  of  seeing  its  termination ; 
biit  all  continued  vacant,  desolate,  silent,  dazzling,  and 
boundless.  Of  the  height  of  Kea  Cloch  I  cannot  speak 
with  precision,  having  forgotten  to  bring  up  the  barometer. 
Btit  though  it  seems  to  have  been  completely  overlooked 
by  mapmakers  and  travellers,  it  must  be  among  the 
highest  mountains  of  the  west  coast,  if  not  of  Scotland ; 
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while,  as  it  rises  immediately  from  the^aeaby  as  steep  an* 
acclirity  as  is  well  possible,  and  without  competitors,  it» 
apparent  altitude  is  greater  than  that  of  any  single  moun- 
tain in  Scotland,  excepting  perhaps  Ben  Nevis. 

Little  Loch  Broom  is  separated  irom  its  neighbour. 
Loch  Broom,  by  so  narrow  a  ridge,  that,  from  the  summit, 
we  can  command  a  view  of  both.  This  latter  presents 
a  totally  new  scene  at  its  entrance,  in  the  wide-spread 
archipelago  of  the  Sunmier  Isles,  which  cover  the  sea. 
Here  it  is  a  wide  and  spacious  bay ;  but  after  passing 
St.  Martin's  Island,  the  seat  of  one  of  the  great  and  use- 
less fishing  establishments,  it  begins  to  contract;  and, 
assuming  a  moderate  breadth  near  Ullapool,  is  continued, 
with  a  .flexuous  course,  for  a  considerable  depth  inland ; 
terminating,  at  len^h,  in  a. deep  valley  which  conducts 
the  road  to  Dingwall*  Ben  More,  forming  a  prolonged, 
square,  and  conspicuous  ridge,  like  an  enormous, waH^^ 
gives  a  peculiar  character  to  Ullapool,  and  to  that  part 
of  the  inlet ;  but  elsewhere,  though  the  mountain  boun- 
dary is  lofty,  and  not  without  variety,  it  presents  no 
peculiar  interest  nor  any  picturesque  beauty.  But  the 
navigation  is  pleasing;  being  sufficiently  varied  in  cha- 
racter, and  the  maigins  far  from  deficient  in  wood.  I 
know  not  how  far  it  will  interest  a  botanist  to  be  told 
that  the  great  Epilobium,  the  French  willow  of  our 
gardens,  grows  here  out  of  tbe  sea  cliffs  and  onth'e  very 
mai^n  of  the  ocean.  It  is  a  rare  plant  any  where; 
but  was  never,  I  believe*  suspected  of  maritime  attach- 
ments. 

Ullapool  is  a  considerable  village,  pleasingly  situated 
on  the  margin  of  tbe  water,  with  an  excellent  and  spa-^ 
cious  harbour.  Though  it  has  neither  the  fi8h^ry  nor  the^ 
trade  that  was  once  hoped,  it  is  not  dormant ;  and  were  the 
herrings  again  to  return  to  this  coast,  or  the  Scottish  cod 
fishery  to  be  more  actively  pursued  than  it  has  yet  been, 
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it  might  becQMie  m  place  rf  mm»  iiwf  iiiliina  The  told 
Mgicdt^  tiift  lobitar  fiAiry,  Mt  miy  bere,  birt  eray 
i«be»0  o»  Aeii^eit  eoast  (^Sootlandy  causes  tke  surrender 
of  one  advantage  ftom  .wbieli  UHapoot  might  materially 
be»eit|  as  it  i»  a  very  oooFenieiit  place  of  resort  for 
tW  LoiidoB  fish  tmdeF»»  and  more  particularly  ibr  those 
who  supply  die  yarioos  western  towns  of  England. 
Thu»  ako  the  teode  from  the  coast  in  Itvfkig  cod,  ia  hr 
lesathan  it  might  be  if  inhabited  by  any  other  popnia- 
tipn.  Bat  it  is  in  vain  to  attempt  to  conceal  or  qufeilify 
the  indigence  Qf  the  Highlanders  f»  this  respect;  which 
19  rendered  the  more  striking,  when  compared  wMh  the 
activity  of  the  Oi^^ney  and  Caithness  men.  It  isr  not  un- 
common to  find  the  smaeks  fishings  for  themselves,  hence 
i»  the  Stack  and  l^kerries  ^  at  great  demurrage,  and  with 
the' risk,  as  well,  of  losings  their  fish  fVom  the  unavoidable 
<)elay,  asof  missing  the  B^en>ket;  wheii  if  would  be  no 
less  for  the  iolevest  of  the  natives  tl^n  of  themselves,  to^ 
miake  up  their  cargoea  in  a  day  or  two ;  as  might  easily 
be  done,  an4  tt  a  price  which  they  woulcl  prefer  paying, 
to  oatchhig  diem  by  t|iekr  own  Is^bour.  That  prk;e,  whMh 
is  twopence  for  each  fish,  great  and  smaH,  leaves  a  very 
sufficient  profit  to  the  takers ;  and  oiio  ilideed,  by  which 
they  nugbt  even  enrich  themselves. 

The  interior  country,  fVom  Loch  Broom  northwards, 
ii^  not  deficient,  at  least  in  the  fun^mental  principles  of 
f^pine  beauty ;  as  the  hills  have  a  great  deal  of  chsn^acter, 
and  are  interspersed  with  small  lakes  that  would  often 
be  very  beautiful  had  they  any  wood.  But  scarcely  a 
sbirub  or  tree  is  to  be  seen  for  miles ;  and  the  eye,  wea- 
ried with  the  Wide  extended  waste  of  barren  moorand^ 
naked  rock,  soon  ceases  to  take  an  interest  in  that  which, 
itaelfi  ceases,  after  the  first  impression,  to  offer  any  va- 
riety, and  which  seems  condemned  to  eternal  and  hope- 
less sterility. 
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Whatever  may  bq  the  ^raotog^  pf  ^ra,yel|jiig:  in,  si 
sjbip,  a9  I  fbronerljr  discussed  theqi,  I  siasp^pct  tber^  ia  pi^e 
es^^ntial  point,  in  which  equitation  ia  to  be  prefl^rred.  f 
perceive  that  I  have  almost  ibrg^otten  every  thing  aboat 
the  Suiiiinef  Islandsf ;  whether,  indeed,  there  waa  augh^ 
worth  rememberiag,  I  doidbl.  ThU  it  is  to  observe  fropi^ 
a  boat,  which  keeps  the  ideas  in  a  perpetual  state  pf  flue- 
tnationt  and  does  not  alioMr  the  objects  to  concentrate 
themselves  %^ii  adb^ne*  l^QW  the  vciry  act  of  ridii^gt 
serves^by  its  fundamental  succussipni^,  to  nai}  and  fix 
the  observations  in  the  sensorium,  j^sl;  as  stpi^^^  are 
mmined  ^own  intp  the  street  by  a  pavior's  beetle.  And 
diis  is  the  reason  why  tb^  eqnestrian  traveller  is  p^abled^ 
to  giv^e  so  much  better  an  account  of  the.  coi]intries  he 
passes  through,  thao^  he  who  Ipunges  in  a  well-hung 
carriage.  Hence,  doubtless,,  the  accuracy  pf  Arthur 
Young}  and  of  the  gentlemen  who  equitate^  like  the  Pai:* 
thians  and  Scythians  of  old,  through  Pei:si^and  Tartary. 
Who  indeed  ever  wrote  a  tonr  that  was  worth,  reading,^ 
out  of  a  post  chaise^  I  do  not  exactly  suppose  that  the 
sens^iiim  lies  in  that  part  which  receives  these  iai|>ulse9. 
through  the  intervention  of  the  saddle.  Yet  even  that 
may  be  doubted ;  since  this  method  is(  also  approved  by 
scboolma^ter9»  apd  siifce  i^  is  unquestionable,  that  it  is  by 
the  method  of  fundamental  impulses,  by  a  practi^  know-i 
ledge  of  the  verb  r^mtfy  that  arp  erected  those  stupendpu^ 
structares  pf  classical  acquirement,  thpse  tpwering  edi- 
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fices  of  hie  heec  hoc,  which  we  witness  every  day  in  grown 
gentlemen.  If  it  requires  seven  or  eight  long  years,  even 
by  these  aids  and  appliances,  to  learn  to  construe  Phee- 
drus  without  a  dictionary,  if  in  seven  or  seventeen  more,  an 
aspirant  in  the  House,  or  a  judge  on  the  bench,  is  enabled 
to  quote  some  pithy  saw  from  the  Syntax,  an  apothecary 
to  read  and  a  physician  to  write,  by  halves,  what  they 
would  be  puzzled  to  complete  in  case,  mood,  and  gender, 
an  attorney  to  eke  out  the  deficient  syllables  of-Ca.  sa.. 
Re.  fa.  lo.,  or  Sus.  per.  col,  or  a  learned  serjeant  to  trans- 
late the  Ciceronian  language  of  Domesday  book,  or  Fleta, 
cum  iseisinis  socagiis  et  feoffamentis  his  pertinentibds, 
heaven  only  knows  to  what  number  of  centuries  our  edu- 
cation might  extend  without  them.  It  is  plain  that  the 
lustral  flogging  of  boys  at  parish  boundaries,  proceeils  on 
the  same  principle.  Unluckily,  I  could  not  ride  to  the 
Summer  Isles,  nor  on  them  either;  so  that  you.  must  be 
content  with  something  that  is  akin  to  no  account  at  all. 
One  misfortune  indeed  attends  the  horseman,  as  Dun- 
can's dingy  Horace  informed  me.  .  What  with  defects 
of  nails,  defects  of  shoes,  defect  of  hay,  defect  of  corn,  to 
say  nothing  of  defects  of  horse,  he  is  very  apt  to  carry 
double ;  and  the  black  lady  who  sits  behind  him  is  not  an 
amiable  companion.  But,  alas!  <^  Scandit  eeratas  vitiosa 
naves"  also.  And  hence  it  was,  as  Duncan  well  remarked, 
that  even  our  copper  sheathing  would  not  keep  her  out.  In 
short,  our  vessel  bore  a  goodly  submarine  garden  of  weeds,' 
and  it  became  expedient  to  scrub  her  bottom,  as  she  sailed 
heavily :  an  operation  confirming  also,  by  its  good  effects, 
the  theory  which  I  have  just  laid  down.  We  therefore 
proceeded  to  Tanera  More.  This*is  the  largest  of  the 
Summer  Islands,  being  about  two  miles  in  length  and  one 
in  breadth,  and  it  is  the  only  one  of  the  group  which  is 
inhabited.    It  is  bare  and  bleak,  and  about  four  or  five 
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hundred  feet  high ;  but,  like  all  the  others,  it  is  without 
picturesque  beauty,  except  where,  by  chauce,  the  rocky 
cliffs,  by  which  they  are  all  bounded,  contain  caverns  or 
high  projecting  points.  But  of  this  kind  of  scenery  there 
is  so  much  everywhere,  that  it  almost  ceases  to  attract 
notice ;  unless  where  it  is  very  new  in  character,  or  very 
striking.  Why  these  should  be  called  the  Summer 
Islands  I  know  not ;  as  they  ha^e  a  most  wintery  aspect, 
as  much  from  their  bareness  and  rocky  outlines,  as  from 
the  ugly  red  colour  and  the  forms  of  the  cliffs. 

There  is  a  very  advantageous  view  of  the  whole  froni 
the  summit  of  this  island ;  and  the  fiery  setting  of  n 
stormy-looking  sun  upon  a  dark  breezy  sea  did  not  render 
their  appearance  more  enticing.  Such  is  the  effect  of 
casualty^  in  an  atmosphere  so  variable  and  so  often  re-* 
pulsive  as  that  of  the  western  coast.  Yesterday,  all  wa» 
bright  and  beautiful  ^  and  nothing  could  have  appeared 
more  engaging  than  this  far-spread  glassy  sea,  sprinkled 
all  over  with  soft,  misty  islands,  and  bounded  on  the  east 
by  the  varied  and  picturesque  mountains  of  Rossshire. 
Including  the  large  and  the  small,  there  are  about  thirty 
of  these  islands,  widely  scattered  over  an  extensive  tract ; 
but  only  nine  or  ten  are  of  sufficient  size  to  be  used  a» 
pastures.  From  the  name  of  one,  Eilan  Clearach,  the 
Isle  of  the  Clergy,  it  has  probably  contained  some  chapel 
or  cell ;  but  I  saw  no  remains  in  passing  by,  nor  did  I 
hear  of  any ;  so  that  I  had  no  inducement  to  land  on  iU 
They  indeed  resemble  each  other  so  much  in  their  gene* 
ral  appearance,  as  to  offer  no  apparent  compensation  for 
the  long  and  laborious  navigation  it  would  require  to  ex* 
amine  them  all.  Though  the  traveller's  love  of  islands^ 
should  equal  that  of  Sancho,  it  will  be  very  apt  to  cool 
after  visiting  an  hundred  or  two;  particularly  when,  as 
here,  he  finds  a  rude  sea  breaking  against  a  barrier  of 
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hideous  red  rock%aiid  within  these  a  dreary  gree^  plain ; 
more  particolariy  still,  when  be  finds,  no  inhabitants  hot 
gnlls  without  and  sheep  within,  and  that  the  last  is  like 
the  first. 

Tanera  More,  besides  a  farm,  contains  an  extensive 
establjshment,  provided  with  a  range  of  smoking  houses, 
long  since  rendered  useless  by  the  desertion  of  the  ber^ 
ring  sheals«  The  fishery  new  is  very  trifling;  but  its 
pier  is  still  an  occasional  rendezvous  for  the  herring 
vessels  which  visit  this  coast.  This  was  one  of  the  esta- 
blishments, which,  like  that  of  Ullapool,  Loch  Torridon, 
and  others,  just  noticed,  were  erected  when  mines  of 
wealth  were  to  have  been  fished  up  from  the  bottom  of 
the  sea ;  when  England  and  Scotland  were  herring  mad, 
when  there  was  more  avarice  thm  forethought,  more 
enterprise  than  knowledge,  or,  as  Mr.  Nicholson,  who 
has  gained  an  excellent  house  by  it,  remarked,  more 
money  than  wit.  Steen  and  Tobermory  also,  like  the 
rest,  have  long  continued  as  m.enftorials  of  the  same 
thoughtless  anticipations ;  but  time  will  probably  render 
useful,  in  a  different  way,  establishments  that  will  never 
produce  what  was  expected  from  them;  unless  this  most 
capricious  fish  should  again  return  to  its  longwabandoned 
haunts.  You  will  ask  me  what  business  I  have  to  write 
about  herrings,  when  I  am  not  a  Commissioner  of  Fisheries, 
nor  a  Commissioner  of  Excise,  nor  a  fisherman,  nor  a^ 
Linneeus  or  a  Bloch,  nor  any  thing  else.  Have  I  not 
been  at  the  Promontory  of  Noses,  and  why  should.  I  not 
write  as  well  as  other  people.  If  that  rule  held,  there 
would  be  fewer  books  than  there  are.  But  **  bide  you  a. 
wee ;"  and  if  I  know  not  how  to  be  right  myself,  see  if  I 
do  not  prove  that  others  are  wrong.  We  can  oidy  cross 
the  ditch  on  the  bodies  of  the  slain;,  and  as  ^^jSerpeas 
nisi  serpentem  comederit  non  fit  Draco^"  I  shall  at  least 
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b^M  1^  s'vitattowitig^ap  Pennant  and  Anderson^  the  g^reat 
Hgfats  of  this  question ;  "  lig^bts,*'  however,  •*  which  do 
mislead  the''  fishermen,  and,  what  is  worse,  have  been 
misleading'  them  for  this  half  century  past,  I  do  not  pro-» 
^ose  to  arrive  at  the  state  of  a  Dragon  myself;  but  hope, 
»t  least,  to  clear  the  way  for  others. 

It  is  extraordinary  that  a  writer  so  ambitious  of  cor- 
rectness as  Pennant,  a  person  so  habitually  careful,  and 
who  is  generally  so  judicious  on  the  topics  which  he  has 
undertedcen  to  treat,  should  have  so  fkr  given  way  to  the 
]»fltience  of  the  imagination  in  his  account  of  the  Mig^- 
tion  of  the  Herring.  It  is  not  in  the  least  surprising, 
however,  that  this  tale  has  been  repeated  over  and  over 
again;  even  by  those  who  have  had  daily  evidence  of 
Ae  visionary  nature  of  his  hypothesis  before  their  eyes. 
So  much  easier  is  it  to  follow  than  to  observe.  If  Pen- 
nant's theory  had  terminated  in  a  mere  speculation  on  a 
question  of  natural  history,  it  would  have  beeirof  tio  mO'^ 
ment ;  but  as  the  opinion  respecting  the  steady  migration  / 
of  the  herring  shoals  has  led  to  so  many  expensive  esta- 
blishments, now  become,  like  that  of  Tanera,  useless,  it 
would  be  desirable  that  the  false  theory  should  be 
abandoned,  even  though  a  better  should  not  be  disco- 
vered. There  are  few  subjects  more  worthy  the  attention 
of  a  naturalist;  but  these  gentlemen  are,  unfortunately, 
always  so  busy  in  making  new  arrangements,  and  in  con- 
triving new  names,  and  in  changing  the  old  ones,  that 
diey  bare  never  any  time  to  attend  to  the  natural  history 
of  the  animals  which  they  seem  so  anxious  to  impale  and 
pin  in  their  drawers,  to  name,  and  arrange,  and  derange, 
and  transpose,  and  classify,  and  specify,  and  varnish,  and 
bak«,  and  stufi^,  and  skin,  and  perch,  and  display.  Like 
logics  this  science  seems  to  end  where  it  begins. 

I  am  not,   however^  so  profound  a  chronologist  in 
Y  2 
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the  matter  of  herrings,  as  to  know  whether  Pennant  has 
misled  Anderson,  or  Anderson  Pennant.  But  we  may,  for 
the  presedt,  shift  the  weight  off  the  shoulders  of  the  Na- 
turalist on  those  of  the  Historian  of  Greenland  and  Ice- 
land; who  deserves  the  birch  at  any  rate,  if  he  were  but 
the  copy :  since  it  was  his  duty  to  investigate  the  truth, 
when  he  was  directing  and  disposing  of  the  capital  of 
those  who  were  silly  enough  to  put  their  trust  in  his 
book.  It  was  at  least  his  duty  not  to  tell  what  was  not 
true.  He  writes  with  as  much  confidence  as  if  he  were 
king  of  the  herrings,  or  at  least  quarter-master-general 
of  the  army;  as  if  he  himself  had  swum  at  their  head, 
had  threaded  all  the  mazes  of  Norway,  and  doubled  all 
the  capes  of  Scotland.  That  writers  should  display  fer- 
tility of  imagination  when  they  are  writing  romances,  is 
highly  laudable ;  and  that  they  should  do  this  with  the 
minuteness  of  Defoe,  is  more  laudable  still.  But  it  is 
really  marvellous  how  a  man,  who  professes  to  be  collect- 
ing and  detailing  cold  truths,  matters  of  journal  and  ledger, 
can  sit  soberly  down  and  narrate  what  he  must  know, 
if  he  docs  at  least  know  and  consider  what  he  is  writing 
about  or  for  what  purpose  he  is  writing,  to  be  a  pure 
fable.  Others  may  profit  by  the  remark  as  well  as  Ander- 
son: somewhat  better  indeed  if  they  choose;  since  he  is 
dust.  I  am  not  very  fond  of  quotations,  as  you  have 
long  known,  being  sufficiently  troubled  to  find  room  for 
my  own  property;  but  this  is  really  deserving  of  some- 
thing, at  least  like  a  quotation,  which  I  shall  render  as 
brief  as  I  can,  for  the  same  reasons. 

He  begins  by  saying  that,  in  Iceland,  the  herrings  are 
two  feet  long;  which  is  just  as  tru^as  that  the  whale  in 
Lucian's  True  History  had  an  island  covered  with  woods, 
of  thirty  miles  in  length,  in  its  stomach.    The  army  of 
herrings  which  issues  from  these  regions  every  summer. 
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is  chased  by  all  kinds  of  sea  monsters,  southward ;  by 
whalesy  among  others,  who  can  scarcely  swallow  an 
anchovy,  much  less  a  herring.  In  its  progress  it  divides 
into  two  columns ;  the  eastern  wing  making  for  the  North 
Cape  and  descending  the  coast  of  Norway.  But  this 
eastern  wing  divides  itself  again ;  so  that  one  division 
enters  through  the  Sound  into  the  Baltic,  while  the 
other,  splitting  a  second  time  on  the  north  point  of  Jut- 
land, forms  two  lines.  One  of  these  defiles  along  the 
eastern  shore  of  Denmark,  so  as  to  reunite  itself  by  means 
of  the  Belts  with  the  Baltic  division;  and  the  other, 
which  coasts  Sleswick,  Holstein,  Bremen,  and  Friesland, 
enters  by  the  Texel  into  the  Zuyder  Zee,  to  return  again 
into  the  North  Sea.  The  second  grand  division,  which 
takes  to  the  westward,  and  which,  as  he  says,  is  the 
greatest  column,  goes  on  straight  to  Shetland  and  Orkney, 
and  thence  to  Scotland ;  where  it  divides  again  into  two 
subsidiary  columns,  of  which,  one,  descending  the  eastern 
coast,  makes  the  round  of  England,  detaching  at  the 
same  time  parties  into  the  harbours  of  Friesland,  Holland, 
Zealand,  Brabant,  Flanders,  and  France.  This  accuracy 
is  quito delightful;  Polybius  himself  might  have  learnt 
how  to  write,  from  this  most  careful  narrator  of  a  herring 
campaign*  The  western  Scottish  army,  in  the  mean  time, 
divides  itself  among  the  Irish  and  the  Highlanders, 
knowing  that  they  are  starving ;  while  the  eastern  de- 
tachment only  knows  that  Yarmouth  and  London  are  in 
want  of  red  herrings:  and,  finally,  the  eastern  and  west- 
ern columns,  uniting  at  the  Land's  End,  rendezvous  in 
the  Atlantic,  where  they  call  their  muster  rolls,  take  an 
account  of  the  killed  and  wounded,  and  return  to  a  coun- 
try where  they  are  apparently  unknown ;  to  the  polar 
ice.  What  can  a  man  think  of  himself,  or  does  he  think 
at  all,  when   he  writes  such  stuff  as  this.      If  he  had 
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|>o8(S998ed  the  fiicuky  of  tbiDkmg,  but  for  on^  mo- 
ment, he  must  hare  known  that  no  boman  iiiTestigatioii 
could  ascertain  such  a  d^aii ;  that  no  one  ceold  even 
approa^  it,  unless  it  were  a  herring  secretary  and  his- 
toriographer, with  a  quire  of  paper  in  his  hand  and  a  pen 
and  ink  in  his  bnttxm^hole ;  and  tfiat  it  wootd  be  a  hard 
task  e^en  to  him.  Yet  thus  this  Mr.  Anderson,  and  that 
good  man  Pennant,  write:  thus  natural  history,  and 
other  history  than  natural,  are  written ;  thus  books  are 
written,  thus  the  world  is  filled  wil^  books,  and  thus  ^ 
people  read  and  believe ;  because  it  is  printed. 

It  is  Ukely  enough  that  we  may  nerer  acquire  such  a 
knowledge  of  the  history  of  herrings  as  to  lead  to  any 
useful  practical  results ;  as  their  political  conduct,  if  not, 
properly  speaking,  capricious,  is  very  irregular,  and  ap- 
pears to  be  goyerned  by  circumstances  which  we  may 
never  be  able  to  ascertain.  But  that  is  no  reason  for  not 
making  the  attempt ;  and  it  is  one  in  which  an  indus- 
trious naturalist  might  acquire  some  honour,  and  respect* 
iog  which  it  would  not  be  very  di£Soult  to  accumulate 
some  considerable  store  of  facts.  It  is  probable  that,  to 
a  certain  extent,  the  herring,  like  the  pikhard,  is  migra- 
tory; but  it  is  very  certain  that  it  does  not  breed  exclu- 
sively in  the  Arctic  Seas,  as  Mr.  Pennant  thinks,  thsft  it 
does  not  migrate  in  huge  armies,  **  heaven  directed,*'  to 
our  shores,  that  it  does  not,  when  it  arrives  there,  take 
particular  directions  along  tbe  east  and  the  west  coasts, 
and  that  its  appearance  is  not  constant.  It  k  not  for  me  to 
attempt  to  enlighten  this  daik  subject ;  but  a  few  facts 
will,  at  any  rate,  serve  the  purpose  of  ahowing  how  much 
there  is  to  be  done. 

Excepting  the  Swedish  and  Norwegian  fisheries, 
whieh  seem  now  to  be  at  an  end,  there  is  littte  known 
about  the  breeding  or  existence  of  the  herring  ik  the 
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North^ni  -Ocean ;  and,  in  the  Arctic^eas,  properly  speaks 
tug,  it  does  not  appear  that  they  liave  been  ever  remarked 
as  particolarly  abundant.  I  cannot  find  that  ihey  have 
been  ever  seen  in  the  proper  icy  seas.  Generally,  they 
liave  not  been  observed  at  all  by  the  whale  fi^hdrs  and 
navigators  of  the  higher  re^ons,  nor  are  they  taken  by 
the  Oreenlanders*  It  seems  that  they  were  first  noticed 
on  the  western  coasts  of  Sweden  in  1740,  when  the 
Gotheburg  fishery  was  established.  Previously  to  1790, 
they  used  also  to  be  abundant  on  the  coasts  of  Norway  ; 
but  after  that  time  they  deserted  it,  and  made  their  ap- 
pearance at  Marstrand.  The  Swedish  fishery  used  to 
commence  in  November,  and  the  produce  was  so  abun^ 
dant  as,  in  the  short  space  of  three  weeks,  to  amount  to 
^600^00  barrels.  Since  that  period,  they  have  again 
deserted  this  ooast. 

1^  far  are  the  herring  shoais  from  being  necessarily 
ttrigratory  to  lis,  that  there  can  be^no  question  about  their 
-breeding  on  our  own  shores;  though thatctrcumstance,  both 
«B3  H  relates  to  thne  and  place,  seems  as  variable  and  uu'- 
"cerlahi  as  every  thing  eke  tlmt  respedts  this  ntost  irregu^ 
jar 'fish.  In  1699,  it  is  weH  remembered  that  enormous 
'heaps  6f  herring  spawn  were  IJirowo  e»hofe  ia  Orkney 
hy  ^nerere  gale  of  wind;  proving  that,  at  thdt  ^period  at 
least,  they  bred  in  these  islands.  Since  that  time,  how- 
•ever,  and  till  within  these  two  or  three  years,  they  seem 
fto  ffave  deserted  this  coast;  and  the  fishery  is  only  at 
this  very  moment  recommenced.  Had  they  migrated 
from  the  north,  they  would  necessarily  have  come  annu^ 
ally,  not  only  tol>rkney,biit  to  the  Shetland  Isles,  where 
they  aite  nearly  unknown. 

Tbeir  frequenrt  change  of  haants  on  the  British  coasts, 
is  eqtially  a  ffrocsf  ^hat  they  have  no  fixed  migrations ; 
however  difficult  it  may  be  to  account  for  their  changes 
bf  ^j^wntfig  plifG^ ;  if  indeed  they  did  spawiv  in  many 
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of  the  situations  where  they  used  to  be  abundant.  The 
Long  Island  was  formerly  one  of  the  great  resorts  of  her- 
rings. So  abundant  was  the  produce  of  Loch  Maddy 
alone,  that,  according  to  Martin,  400  sail  have  been 
loaded  there  in  one  season.  In  Charles  the  first's  time, 
buildings  were  erected  in  this  bay,  and  a  fishery  esta- 
blished :  but  the  fish  disappeared  and  the  establishment 
was  broken  up.  The  Long  Island  has  now  been  so  long 
deserted  by  them,  that  it  is  scarcely  remembered  when 
they  appeared  last  in  any  quantity. 

As  vulgar  philosophy  is  never  satisfied  unless  it  can 
find  a  cause  for  every  thing,  this  disappearance  of  the 
herring  has  been  attributed  to  the  manufacture  of  kelp. 
But  kelp  was  not  introduced  for  very  many  years  after 
the  herrings  had  left  the  Long  Island,  as  well  as  many 
other  coasts  which  they  had  frequented.  It  is  also  a 
popular  belief  that  naval  engagements,  or  even  the  firing 
of  guns,  cause  them  to  change  their  haunts.  Thus  their 
desertion  of  Sweden  was  attributed  to  the  battle  of  Co- 
penhagen ;  and  now,  when  guns  are  at  peace,  the  steam 
boats  are  the  *^  sufficient  reason.''  The  one  reason  is  as 
valid  as  the  other.  It  is  a  chance  if  there  has  been  a  gun 
fired  in  the  Western  Islands  since  the  days  of  Cromwell, 
and  they  have  shifted  their  quarters  within  that  period 
many  a  time.  They  have  long  left  Loch  Houm  and 
Loch  Torridon,  where  steam  boats  never  yet  smoked ; 
and  since  the  steam  boat  fa^s  chosen  to  go  to  Inveraray, 
they  have  also  thought  fit  to  prefer  Loch  Fyne  to  all  the 
western'  bays.  But  theories  like  this  have  at  least  the 
merit  of  antiquity.  Long  before  the  days  of  gunpowder, 
the  ancient  Highlanders  imagined  that  the  fish  deserted 
those  coasts  where  blood  had  been  shed ;  so  that  the  gun 
hypothesis  is  only  an  old  one  revived,  with  the  necessary 
niiodifications. 

Besides  their  very  marked  and  protracted  desertion  of 
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the  Long  Island^  the  shifting  of  the  herrings  on  the  west 
coast  has  been  extremely  frequent,  both  in  point  of  place 
and  season.  In  1700,  they  were  so  abundant  during  the 
whole  summer  on  the  north-eastern  coast  of  Sky,  as  to 
afford  a  steady  and  abundant  fishery,  and  they  were  then 
believed  to  breed  there.  If  Aaron  Hill  had  been  a  better 
naturalist  than  he  was  a  poet,  he  might  have  taught  us 
something  about  them  in  those  days.  But  it  would  be 
endless  to  enumerate  all  the  changes  which  this  side  of 
the  island  has  since  experienced  in  that  respect.  It  is  a 
history  that  ought  to  be  written ;  but  it  is  not  my  business 
to  write  it  here.  Why  does  not  the  Fishery  Board  pro- 
duce such  a  report ;  is  it  because  it  is  a  board.  When 
the  buildings  mentioned  in  the  beginning  of  this  letter 
wei'e  erected,  they  abounded  in  all  the  north-western 
lochs.  They  afterwards  deserted  these  haunts.  At  a 
subsequent  season,  the  Sound  of  Sky  was  the  great  resort. 
At  another  time  it  was  Loch  Hourn  and  Loch  Nevish. 
Then  they  vanished  from  these  lochs  and  appeared  else- 
where. For  one  summer.  Loch  Scavig  was  so  full  that 
there  seemed  as  much  fish  as  water  in  it;  and  Loch  Fyne 
has  been  subject  to  incessant  vacillations,  although,  on 
the  whole,  it  seems  to  have  retained  their  affections 
longer  than  any  of  the  inlets  to  the  northward.  With 
these  changes,  the  resort  of  the  boats  and  vessels  has 
necessarily  changed  from  Sky  to  the  Clyde.  Within  a 
few  years,  Portree,  Rasay,  Loch  Hourn,  Loch  Fyne,  and 
Loch  Ransa,  have  been  the  great  fishing  stations;  and 
thus  Campbelltown,  which  depends  much  on  this  trade, 
has  fluctuated  between  wealth  and  bankruptcy.  It  iff 
evident,  that  in  all  these  changes  of  resort  there  is  no 
mark  of  a  progress  from  the  north.  They  seem  always 
to  be  mere  changes  of  haunt,  for  which  no  reason  can 
at  present  be  assigned ;  and  they  appear  even  more  re- 
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nmrldble  when  the«tate  of  the  ^wt  toaAt  ftshcfry  is  coin 

1^01*016117,  'thie  went  coftBt  *6i(bery  took  place  eftfly  in 
ihe  snaimery  when  that  on  ifhc  east  did  not  begin  till  tbfe 
i)tte  was  terminated.  It  was  f^n  tboagbt  that  the  fish 
iMa  shifted  their  ground.  But  it  is  e^ent  Aat  tli^ 
never  was  the  'case ;  as  the  fish  were  in  a  difterent  state, 
mid  of  a  far  inferior  quality  o^  the  east  side  of  the  island, 
lidtel  J,  ibe  fishery  of  the  east  coast  has  become  so  abun^ 
dant  as  qtrite  to  hare  obscnred  the  western;  ^Ithougb, 
on  both  'shores,  Ae  pel-iod  of  the  fishery  has  been  ihe 
-same.  In  1820,  it  was  so  abundant  as  to  ovevstock  the 
wliote  aiAfk^9  foreign  'as  well  as  domesVic,  tinfd  ^o  Itare 
produced  considerable  loss.  Neither,  in  4hi8  case,  k 
ibet«  ^ny  ieteiik  of  a  *progress  from  the  north ;  i^  the 
fishery-sometimes 'commences  80one«(t  to  the  seuthwefrd, 
while  tbe  season  abo  changes,  becoming,  ttt  present, 
'htterin  each  snccessire  year.  Thus,  yon  see,  if  I  have 
-proved  nothing  eke,  I  have  proved  that  we  know  very 
fittle  about  the  matter;  and  I  need  not  therefore -extend 
these  rottftirks,  iis  I  miglit,  to  the  Isle  of  Mafnn  and  lAto 
Tarmtouth  fisheries,  whi<5h  are  e^aally  unintelligible,  o^r 
to  that  which  recently  had  occurred  in  the  spring  of  the 
year  on  the  'eastern  ^nd  soulfbem  coasts  of  'England,  or 
lastly  to  that  Which  takes  place  occasionally  on  the  north 
coast  of  Cornwall. 

Bttt  h  is  probable  th^t,  instead  ef  being  firoperly  ta 
migratory  fish,  the  hert^ttg  only  approaches  «he  s^or^ 
n*om  the  deep  smtionnding^eas ;  induced  so  to  do,  some- 
times ibr  the  imrpose  ckT  spawning^,  at  others  in  pvmuft  6( 
food ;  or  possibly,  driven  in,  on  some  occasions,  by  ^ 
enemies  the  larger  fisb  that  follow  the  shoals  to  prey  on 
them. 

The  ancient  DiHch  fii^bing  whi(^  wn^  'ciirt«ied  Oi,  «t 
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,aU  ^emoDs^^br  jfiwm  shore,  and  our  oiim  preseot  deep-«eti 
ffidiery,  prove  that  lite  faerriDg  is  «  perfDaneot  residettl  of 
all  -our  seas,  pai^ioulariy  to  the  northward.  From  the 
deep,  it  probably  flocks  to  the  ihore,  as  the  circumitatieca 
calneady  mentioned  may  induce  it ;  and,  under  «o  ^nMiy 
jBottres,  with  ^others  that  are  yet  unknown  to  us,  it  is-'not 
surprising,  either  that  its  haunts  or  the  peviods  of  its 
^aprpearanoe  rinnild  vwy.  This  ktter  droamstaaee  is  as 
variable  as  any  other.  Formerly,  the  west  ooast  bMt- 
^shing  began  early  in  the  summer;  latt«rly  ^it  become 
-hite ;  and,  in  the  same  way^  it  bas  been  ifotind  to  twry 
ebewlwpe. 

As  far  as  &e  approach  of  the  herring  to  the  diores 
ia  produced  by  the  whales,  grampuses,  shaits,  and  -other 
•enemies  which  follow  them,  their  visits  ttiay  be  consi- 
dered as  really  regulated  by  accident,  and  their  capri- 
cious appearance  is  thei^fore  to  be  expected.  Intt^mil^ 
as  it  depends  on  the  choice  of  food,  it  m^st  b<3  Te^Uhlted 
kfy  dhe  time  and  place  where  llmt  is  abundanl ;  and  thie 
presence  xdtke  one  is  tfaerelbre  implied  in  timt  of  tb^ 
other.  Akfaough  k  had  not  been  rems^ed  byifbe  ^sh^^- 
ermen  Aat  the  berring  was  most  abundant  in  lliose  «ea>- 
aoDs  aud  places  where  the  waiter  was  most  lumtncnis^  we 
might  ha^e  condtuled  that  -diey  made  firey,  ucA  only  df 
the  Medusae,  but  of  the  ianumerable  ^niMrlna  antmais  of 
other  genera  to  which  the  water  ewes  this  appearmce. 
Jiow  the  production  of  these  is  «!&treitieiy  i^riable,  as 
well  wiA  respect  to^quantity  as  to  lime  and  place;  anA 
though  it  is  only  removing  the  difficulty  from  one  set  ^ 
beings  to  another,  this  T«riatiou  is  {M^tlhaps  sufBciant  to 
account  for  many  of  idie  appapettt^caprices  of  the  henings. 
Though  their  spawning  should  beieoastaiit^oA  in  time 
and  )plaK;e»  they  nmnuot  i^maiu  where  food  has  net  been 
jHTovided  for  tfieon»  bat  nitisM;)Seek  ft  wberever  it  is  td  be 
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found.  There  are  maoy  seasons,  I  need  scarcely  say, 
when  the  waters  in  some  particular  spot  are  crowded 
with  the  several  marine  worms  which  appear  to  form  a 
part,  at  least,  of  their  food,  and  there  are  others  when  not 
one  is  to  be  seen ;  and  it  is  probable  that  the  fishermen 
might  find  advantages  in  following  these  indications, 
which  they  now  neglect* 

There  have  been  as  many  opinions  about  the  spawn- 
ing of  herrings  as  about  every  other  part  of  their  his- 
tory ;  and  although  it  is  by  no  means  yet  elucidated,  it  is 
certain  that  they  do  not  spawn  necessarily  in  the  nor* 
thern  ocean,  any  more  than  that  the  full  grown  ones  mi- 
grate from  there.  I  have  said  already,  tbat  one  of  the 
motives  for  their  approach  to  the  shores,  seems  to  be  the 
purpose  of  spawning :  and  that  this,  sometimes  at  least, 
is  performed  in  the  vely  lochs  where  they  are  taken,  is 
certain.  It  is  probable  that  if  a  contrary  opinion  had  not 
so  long  prevailed,  that  if  the  smaller  meshed  nets  had 
not  been  disused,  and  that  if  more  attention  had  been 
paid  to  the  subject,  the  whole  of  this  important  part  of 
their  history  would  by  this  time  have  been  well  under- 
stood* I  already  mentioned  that  their  spawn  had  been 
thrown  ashore  formerly  in  Orkney.  It  is  now  also  well 
known  to  the  west  coast  fishermen  that  it  abounds  in 
the  season  in  the  western  lochs,  that  it  forms  a  great  part 
of  the  food  of  the  larger  fish  on  this  coast,  and  that  it  is 
devoured  in  abundance  by  the  smaller  kinds  of  sea  birds. 
Herrings  of  all  sizes  may  also  be  taken  with  small  nets ; 
proving  that  they  continue,  even  to  the  period  of  their 
full  growth,  to  haunt  the  seas  where  they  were  pro- 
duced. The  spawn  of  this  fish  is  also  known  to  be  found 
around  the  Isle  of  Mann. 

Thus  then  we  may  consider  it  as  established,  that  the 
western  coast,  at  least,  is  the  breeding  place  of  the  her- 
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ring,  as  the  surrounding  seas  are  its  constant  residence* 
That,  when  grown  large  enough,  they  should  quit  the 
breeding  places  and  take  to  the  sea,  is  a  natural  conse- 
quence of  crowds  and  want  of  food.  Whether  they  thus 
spawn  on  the  eastern  coast  of  Scotland  also,  I  do  not 
know,  being  less  intimate  with  that  side  of  the  island. 

There  is  considerable  obscurity  about  the  season  of 
spawning.  If  it  does  not  occur  more  than  once,  it  must 
take  place  at  different  periods  on  different  shores;  as 
there  is  no  other  way  of  accounting  for  their  different 
condition  as  to  fulness,  in  different  situations  at  the  same 
season.  It  is  a  very  important  question  as  it  relates  to 
the  fisheries;  on  account  of  the  g^eat  difference  in  the 
goodness  of  the  fish,  according  to  the  different  conditions 
in  this  respect  in  which  it  may  happen  to  be.  The  ob- 
servations hitherto  made  on  this  subject,  have  not  been 
such  as  to  allow  any  general  conclusion  to  be  drawn,  as 
far  as  I  am  aware ;  although  if  the  fishermen  were  in- 
clined to  take  sufficient  notice,  there  would  probably  not 
be  much  difficulty  in  discovering  the  truth :  but,  on  the 
western  coast,  it  is  well  known  that  the  fish  is  almost 
always  in  a  much  higher  state  of  feeding  than  on  the 
eastern.  It  must  be  expected  that  they  should  be  better 
when  taken  some  time  before  the  spawn  is  full  grown : 
when  that  has  been  deposited,  and  for  some  little  time 
after,  they  are  proverbially  worthless;  as  Falstaff  will 
tell  you.  It  is  probable  that,  independently  of  this,  the 
superior  quality  of  the  western  herrings  arises  from  more 
abundant  or  different  food ;  as,  even  when  taken  in  pre- 
cisely the  same  condition,  they  are  so  far  superior  to  the 
eastern,  as  scarcely  to  resemble  them  in  flavour  or  good- 
ness. This  may  probably  be  added  to  the  evidence  al- 
ready given  to  prove  that  no  migration  of  herrings  takes 
place,  not  even  between  the  two  coasts ;  as  the  nature  of 
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tbtiArii  imsDi  dectifedly  diffiHmit*  To  addvtaAe  caatd^ 
sion  respec^ng'tbe  spawniii^  sMook  ooDseqaent'  conditiom 
ef  tlie  berriBg,  they  are  sonietinies  takeii'logetheriii'ftii 
eoBditkmsi  an  aecident  wbicb  may;  possibly^  howei^ei^i 
avne  from  dMfereiicei»  of  age  in  an  animAi,  of  tbe  period 
of^booe  life  we  aref ignorant; 

Tbere  is  one  circmnstavce  respecting*  tbe  berring, 
stilliwortjiyiof  notice,  and  wMcb  equally  series  as  anr 
arguneni*  against  their  migraijonsi  irovttbe  northward; 
Wben^  they  first  appear  on  the  western  coasts  they  are 
not  in  sboalsj  but  are  so  scattered  that  they  cannot  be 
taken.  1^  tbe  net  in  the  ordfnary  way.  At  this  time  they 
may  be  caught  by  a  fly  or  a<  feather,  or  e^ten  a  bright^ 
tin»ed  hook;  forming  a  very  amusing  kind  of  fishery  as 
well  as.  a  profitable  ocoupation;  as  one  maft  has  bee» 
known  to  take  a  barrel  and  a  half^  or  about  1200  fish, 
durine;} the  few  days,  thisr fishei^  lasts.  After  spawnings 
when  they  ace  again  dispersed,  they  are  sometimes' also 
taken  in  this^  manner. 

Tbe  herring  fishery  of  Seotbnd,  so  Ibngra  subject  of 
anxiety,  and  speculation,  and  regidation,  hasnowarrired 
at  a  state  even  somewhat  mere  extended  than  wt»  so^ 
long  wished;  and  so:  long  despaired^  of  ^  since  it  has  at 
Ais  moment  (1880)  overstocked*  the  markets  The  profits 
mode  out  of  it  by  tbe  Dutch  in  the^  seventeenth  cenluiy; 
exoited  the  jealousy  of  thek  neighbours;  while  the  diffi^ 
cuUy  which  we  found  in  coping  with  them  in  that  fieU^ 
gavse^rise  to  as  much  noaaenae  as  ever  wswr  written^ 
among/those  who  foi^ot  Aat  the  large  population  of 
Holland  waa  compelled  to  take  up  this  employment  for 
waat  of  other  outlets  foriits  industry,  and  that  the  capital 
and  industry  of  Britain  were  fully,  and/mnckuMMre  agree- 
aUy,  as  well  as  more,  profitably,  occupied*  The  prtn^ 
cipal  Acts  of  Parliament  on  this  subject  were  passed  in 
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Charles  tiM  second's  lime,  pai4ku1iriy  sfter  1672;  aad 
seem  to  bave  been  as  madi  dictated  by  a  sj^rit  of  jta^ 
bmy  as  by  a  desire  of  gain*  In  1748^  tbe  system  of 
ho«ioties  commenced;  and  wider  fluctusitioiis  in  ih% 
qnantity  of  diese»  tbe  berring  fishery  first  rose  aod  tben 
agaui;  declined.  Daring,  both  the  American  and  the  last 
imPf  it  i«as  at  a  lav  ebb,  for  reasons  that  ought  to^  be 
sufficiently  ohriows  to  an  economist ;  idtbougb  e«if.  poli^ 
ticiMs  do  not  seem  to  bare  considered  tfaatnettber  in^ 
diislary  nor  capital  was  likely  to  be  employed  in  a  some^ 
whai  new,  precarious,  and  disagreeaUe  tvade,  yfhen  tb^re 
were  abasdant  demands  oa  them  from  so  many  odieir 
quarters.  In  1806»  the  act  gtanting  three  pounds  a  toi> 
bounty  on  busses,  and  two  shillings  a  barrel  on  the.  fish, 
was  passed,  whether  the  latter  was  taken  i»  busses  oia 
boats.  Tbe  raising  of  the  ban^l  bounty  to  four  shillingei 
in  1816,  and  the  admissioa  of  roek  salt  in  1817^  eom^ 
pleted  those  regulations  under  which^  they  are  now  flou*- 
risbing;  although  ta  these  must  also  be  added,  the^mesh 
regulation,  and  the  distinotion  of  herrings,  cured  byr 
bleeding  and  gutting  in  tbe  Dutch  manner ;  under  whjcb 
process^  when  carefully  followed,  the  fish  of  Scotlanifi 
have  been  fi>u&d  to  equal  these  in  goodness,  and  to  ocmt^. 
pete  with  them  now  in  the  foreign  markets.  A  prot* 
gressive  increase  in  the  quantity  taken^  has  Uius  beeu 
going  on,  from  1816  till  the  present  moment  (1826);  the 
quantity  gutted  before  curing,  and  thus  entitled  to  the 
ftdl  bounty,  Imving  also  increased  at  the  same  time* 
Bat  it  is  worth  while  to  remark,  that  the  inerease  ha» 
takan  place  principally^  if  not  entirely,  in  consequence 
of  the  increased  number  of  smidl  craft,  or  of  the  exten- 
sioa  of  the  boat  fishing,  which  has  been  found  so  flinch 
more  [profitable  and  economical  than  that  c^nried  on  in. 
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busseS)  that,  even  with  the  advantage  of  the  bounty,  the 
latter  is  very  little  pursued  at  present. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  regulations  of  the  Legis- 
lature and  the  discernment  and  activity  of  the  Com- 
missioners of  the  fisheries  and  their  allies,  have  been  a 
main  cause  of  this  success ;  but  it  must  also  be  recol- 
lected, that  these  h^ve  been  much  aided  by  contingent 
circumstances  which  have  been  kept  out  of  view ;  a  re- 
consideration of  which  may  perhaps  lead  our  legislators 
in  lime  to  reflect,  if  they  will  take  the  trouble  of  reflect- 
ing, that  high  bounties,  if  any,  cannot  much  longer  be 
necessary.  Circumstances  have  changed.  To  capital 
seeking  for  employment  since  the  war,  and  to  an  increas- 
ing and  insufficiently  employed  population,  particularly 
among  the  maritime  inhabitants  of  Britain,  must  be  added 
those  new  regulations  in  the  system  of  occupying  land 
in  the  Highlands,  which  have  not  only  driven  the  inha- 
bitants to  the  sea  shores,  but  have  held  out  to  them  a 
new  opening  for  their  industry,  which  their  wants  compel 
them  to  follow,  if  they  would  not  starve.  It  is  thus 
chiefly,  that  the  bdat  fishery  has  gained  ground;  and 
that  while  our  commerce  has  increased  in  this  quarter, 
not  only  has  employment  been  found  for  an  unoccupied 
people,  but  the  rents  of  Highland  estates  have  been  so 
materially  encreased.  Let  those  who  have  raised  their 
idle  clamour  against  the  new  distribution  of  Highland 
estates,  consider  this:  for  though,  from  ignorance  and 
shortsightedness,  it  has  been  kept  out  of  view,  it  is  one  of 
the  important  results  which  has  followed  from  these 
changes ;  forming  not  a  small  integer  in  the  general  mass 
of  beneficial  consequences. 

The  salt  laws  have  been  a  fruitful  cause  of  discontent, 
as  might  be  expected;  yet  that  they  were  not  a  cause 
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of  the  langfuisbingf  state  of  the  fisheries,  is  certain, 
since  they  did  not  exist  when  the  complaints  respect' 
ing  this  were  the  most  loud.  It  is  obvious  that  where 
the  duty  was  so  enormous  in  proportion  to  the  value 
of  the  article,  strict  regulations  were  always,  and  are 
still,  necessary;  not  only  to  prevent  smuggling,  but  for 
the  purpose  of  limiting  the  duty-freed  article  to  the  uses 
intended  by  the  Legislature.  Yet  these  are  not  so  rigidly 
administered  as  to  prevent  the  Highlanders,  and  the 
fishers  in  general,  from  using  this  free  sdt  for  all  do- 
mestic purposes.  Certainly  no  anxiety  has  been  want-' 
ing  to  render  the  inconveniences  arising  from  the  salt 
regulations  as  little  oppressive  as  possible;  although  no 
politician  qould  hope  to  prevent  complaint  by  any  degree 
of  care.  In  the  established  fisheries,  they  are  productive 
of  no  inconvenience  whatever.  In  the  case  of  the  small 
fisherman,  they  are  unquestionably  inconvenient,  and 
sometimes  a  serious  impediment  to  his  industry ;  while  he 
has  not,  in  the  remote  districts,  ready  access  to  a  salt 
market,  and  cannot  afford  to  keep  a  stock  on  hand.  To 
remove  these  duties  is,  perhaps,  as  a  question  of  revenue^ 
impossible;  however  the  community,  and  particularly 
that  portion  of  it,  might  benefit  by  the  change.  Ta 
diminish  the  inconveniences,  has  been,  and  appears  still 
to  be,  the  constant  desire  of  the  Legislature ;  and  it  does 
not  theref(^e  merit  the  odium  which  is  so  often  thrown 
on  it,  since  it  has  always  shown  itself  ready  to  adopt  any 
reasonable  suggestion.  If  a  commercial  system  should 
still  continue  to  spread  throughout  the  Highlands,  as  it 
has  long  been  doing  and  may  yet  be  expected  to  do,  the 
inconveniences  will  diminish  at  the  same  time;  as  the 
small  fisherman  will  then  have  that  access  to  a  market  for 
salt,  the  want  of  which  is  now  the  chief  source  of  the 
difiiculties  under  which  he  suffers. 

VOL.  II.  z 
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If  there  is  a  oatise  yet  that  preyetots  tbe  heitingf 
MMTjf  and,  I  may  add,  the  fisheries  ia  gtoerai^  from 
being*  so  productive  as  they  ihight  be^  stooe  the  slipply 
offisred  by  nature  is  ioexhaustiblei  it  must  be  songht  in 
another  quarter.  The  chief  obstacle,  it  may  seem  ettr^ 
ordinary  to  say,  in  the  present  state  of  the  people  and 
the  nnqnestionable  poverty  of  a  large  proportion  of  them, 
is  an  overstocked  market.  The  fishermen  themselves  are 
eonvihced  that  the  people  will  not  eat  salt  fish ;  and  thus 
th^y  account  for  that  limited  deuMind  which  so  oftisn 
checks  their  operations ;  while,  as  in  all  aimilar  oases,  the 
utacertatnty  of  this  demand  keeps  the  supply  down  rather 
bdoW  that  quantity  which  Would  find  a  G^le*  As  far  as 
rdateii  to  them,  we  must  acknowledge  the  truth  of  the 
genend  principle,  and  the  polity  of  their  conduct  for 
dleir  own  interests  $  as  it  is  proper  that  demand  should, 
both  pre<^e  and  exceed  supply,  though  it  is  not  9tb$o^ 
lutely  necessary  that  a  Dutch  pkmter  should  make  a 
thousand  per  cent,  on  his  capital,  rather  than  that  all  the 
w6tld  should  h^ve  natmeg  in  their  negus. 

But  it  is  not  very  easy  to  admit  ikm  theory  as  it  re- 
lates to  the  consumption  of  fish.  Wherevier  the  people 
at  large,  omitting  perhaps  the  very  luxurious  lower 
dasses  of  England,  commonly  and  improperly  called 
poor,  have  free  access  to  fish  at  moderate  prices,  they 
express  no  dislike  to  it ;  and»  on  the  cootmry,  in  all  ma- 
ritime situations,  it  foraas  a  latge  portion  of  their  food« 
The  cause  must  rather  be  sought  in  some  defect,  on  this 
point,  in  the  interior  commercial  arrangemeiitB  of  iJie 
country,  and  the  consequent  want  of  a  steady  demand 
fer  an  article,  of  the  existence  of  which^  partly  from  that 
caase,  partly  from  general  ignorance,  and  pertly  from 
want  of  habit,  the  people  at  large  are  unaware,  olr  ibr- 
getfuL    To  diffuse  that  knowledge  and  that  faabit,   is 
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Bol  perhaps  in  Ibe  frnvitr  of  the  people  (hemidTes;  nor 
are  any  efibrto  made  loirards  it,  eyen  by  our  monstrous 
dbarkaMe  establishmeDts,  within  whose  province  it  would 
seem  partMuisrly  to  lie.  Gould  snoh  a  demand  be  once 
emited  and  rendered  steady,  there  is  no  question  but 
that  the  ficAieries  would  increase  in  proportion ;  and  that, 
no  longfer  ekeelced  by  their  frequent  losses  on  a  perish*' 
able  conunedity  of  [M^carious  sale,  Uie  fishermen  would 
increase  their  supply  to  any  extent  that  might  be  re- 
qwed.  It  must  always  be  recollected,  that  before  eom« 
Bfterce  can  flourish  in  any  of  its  ten  thousand  branches^ 
diere  must  not  only  be  a  demand  prepated,  but  that  tUs 
■HMt  be  such  as  the  capitalist  can  rely  on. 

Considering  our  peculiarly  maritime  situation  and 
die  meKhaustifale  supply  which  our  seas  afford,  and  eren 
independently  of  the  present  qnestion,  it  has  been  arsin- 
gidf  riy  unfortunate  circumstance  that  those  who  framed 
the  new  n^del  for  our  Reformed  Church,  had  not  been 
eeoBomiBts,  and  persons  of  more  general  views.  In  rs-> 
taming,  as  they  did,  from  the  Mother  which  they  quit- 
ted, such  practices  «b  were  deemed  indifferent  on  the 
great  questions,  and  whiiA  serred  to  draw  a  line  short 
of  the  extremity  of  refonn,  they  might  easily  hare  pre«^ 
served,  at  least  the  weekly  feet,  which,  as  a  question  of 
distinctions,  was  an  indtflerent  one,  but  the  adoption  of 
whkh  would  Imve  been  highly  beneficial  in  this  very 
riew.  To  what  an  useful  extent  that  might  have  operated, 
k  is  scarcely  necessary  to  say ;  when,  eren  now,  as  the 
basis  of  a  branch  of  commerce  to  catholic  countries, 
the  fasts  of  that  Church  are  so  valuable  to  us.  But  I 
omst  not  engage  you  in  a  treatise  on  a  sul]9ect,  far  too 
lengthy,  as  Jonathan  says,  for  a  letter  like  this. 

That  I  may  end  it  before  you  are  weMry,  I  shall  ter^ 
miaate  my  visit  to  Tanera,  and  its  consequences,  with  a 

z2 
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few  extracts  from  the  official  Reports  respecting  the 
recent  increase  of  the  Scottish  herring  fishery,  and  the 
present  relative  state  of  the  east  and  west  coasts  as  to  the 
supply ;  because  they  are  necessary  illustrations  of  some 
of  these  points.  In  1815,  there  were  about  160,000 
barrels  cured ;  and,  in  1816,  they  increased  nearly  to 
163,000.  In  1817,  the  increase  was  to  192,000;  and  in 
1818,  it  was  nearly  228,000.  In  1819,  it  had  advanced 
to  S26,000 ;  and  it  had  so  far  augmented  on  this  in  1820, 
as  to  have  left  a  great  many  on  hand;  producing  much 
eventual  loss  to  the  capitalists.  The  relative  produce  of 
the  east  and  west  coasts  in  1819,  appears  to  have  been 
325,700  for  the  former,  and  81,600  for  the  latter;  but 
as  Glasgow  with  Greenock  and  Rothsay  stand  for  about 
53,000  of  this  latter  total,  loid  as  these  vessels  buy  from 
the  small  boats  on  the  east  as  well  as  the  west  coast, 
it  is  probable  that  not  less  than  two  thirds  of  this  pro- 
portion were  taken  on  the  east  and  not  on  the  west  coast ; 
making  the  proportion  of  the  former  fishery  to  the  latter 
as  S80  to  45  nearly.  It  is  remarkable  that  this  east  coast 
fishery  was  very  trifling  ten  years  ago;  and  that  the 
g^eat  increase  has  been  the  consequence,  in  a  s^ood  mea- 
sure, of  the  new  distribution  of  the  people  on  the  Suther- 
land estate,  against  the  cruelty  and  impolicy  of  which  so 
much  has  been  urged.  Before  that  period,  the  eastern 
fishery  was  limited  almost  to  Wick ;  which,  even  now, 
furnished  21,000  of  the  average  produce  of  1819^  I 
ought  to  add  that  the  weight  of  the  herring  barrel  stands 
between  120  and  130  pounds,  and  that  the  number  of 
fish  averages  about  800.  The  exportation  of  white  her- 
rings having  been  about  227,000  barrels  in  1819,  there 
remain  about  106,500  for  home  consumption,  making 
about  eighty-seven  millions  of  fish.  Taking  the  nearest 
round  numbers,  as  it  is  unnecessary  to  be  very  accurate^ 
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and  allowing  only  two  herrings  a  day  forvan  adult,  this 
is  the  annual  supply  of  a  proportion  of  animal  food  for 
little  more  than  119,000  individuals.  But  it  is  scarcely 
a  sufficient  supply  for  40,000  persons.  It  is  hardly  ne- 
cessary to  point  out  the  extremely  trifling  consumption 
implied  in  such  a  demand  lus  this  for  the  home  market, 
where  the  supply  seems  to  be  illimitable.  Nor  is  it 
necessary  to  shew  how  much  may  yet  be  done  towards 
increasing  the  food  of  the  people,  when  the  circulation 
of  food  among  the  community  shall  be  better  understood. 
That  the  poor  of  this  country  should  want  animal  food  in 
1820,  with  a  market  glutted  with  herrings  to  the  ruin  of 
the  proprietors,  is  not  one  of  the  least  curious  problems 
in  the  practical  part  of  that  science  on  which  we  do  not 
want  more  than  enough  of  speculative  writers. 
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Thkbb  i9  nothing  n^ore  grier^si  or  ttore  doligbtiidt 
jiHt  aft  it  may  kapp^Q,  tlmo  tbo  aatiiFe  ^f  tbe  wtathec 
whidi  be&k  a  traveller ;  wbotbor  tbat  bo  fool  or  fair« 
IjB^  tbis  oceupationy  looro  tbao  m  any  thiag,  it  tuma  &6 
scale  betweou  good  and  eviU  The«*o  id  nolbing  also^ 
whicb»  if  he  keeps  a  jioiirnaly  be  sets  down  in  his  note* 
book  with  greater  inveteracy  of  angw  or  more  keemMsa 
of  delight ;  fancying  that  he  will  hereafter  read  it  with 
the  same  warmth  of  feeling  as  he  noted  it;  ^  But  the  storms 
disperse  and  the  rain  is  dried ;  keen  recollections  of  pain, 
and  —  keen  recollections  of  pleasure  too,  fade  from  his 
mind ;  and,  in  a  few  short  months,  it  becomes  a  matter 
of  indifference  whether  the  record  of  bis  journal  be  the 
record  of  tempest  or  sunshine,  of  pain  or  pleasure. 

In  spelling  the  few  pages  that  remained  of  my  own 
log-book,  when  I  was  trying  to  brush  up  my  recollec- 
tions of  moving  adventures  and  more  moving  remarks, 
by  the  method- of  concatenated  associations,  I  found— 
"  Rain/'—"  A  gale  of  wind  and  rain/*—"  Rain,  wind,  fog, 
and  mist." — **  Urceatim  pluebat,  (Petronius,  as  Dr. 
Pangloss  says)."—"  Two  reefs  in  the  mainsail,  rain."— 
"  Rain ;  set  the  fifth  jib  and  the  trysail."—"  A  heavy 
gale;  thick  rain ;  close  hauled." — ^"  Right  a^head;  rain- 
ing like ;  beating  all  day  to  windward :"— and  so 

on,  for  a  month.    Yet  so  it  is ;  the  other  matters  have 
come  to  the  surface,  and  had  it  not  been  for  the  logbook. 
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I  mig^bt  hme  toogbt  long  for  the  meteorology  whidi  eosl 
me  many  a  grievous  groan,  and  dome  other  things  for 
which  I  plead  the  exsmple  of  Plato;  things  not  to  be 
told.     The  learned  know  where  to  seek  them. 

The  great  disadrantage  of  rain  in  thei^e  cases,  is  the 
time  wbidi  it  occapies.  If  Time  is  the  great  devonrer  of 
all  things,  edax  renim,  he  in  his  turn  is  eaten  up  by  rain. 
It  is  like  the  ease  of  Stephen  and  Time  ;  Jupiter  Pluvius 
returns  the  compliment  to  his  father  Chronos.  Tliese 
weeping  skies  are  the  crying  eyil  of  a  mountainous 
iXNiatry;  at  least  to  the  unlucky  trareller;  since  ^y 
**  shorten  the  time  for  his  behove''  most  sadly.  He  who 
means  to  make  a  week's  tour  on  the  west  coast,  must 
idlow  two  months  for  it;  and  if  he  is  on  board  of  a  ship, 
imless  indeed  the  rain  and  the  head  winds  choose  to 
eome  together,  he  may  allow  half  of  the  remainder  lor 
beating  in  sight  of  bis  port„  and  for  longing  to  be  on 
shore  dmng  what  he  came  to  do.  No  one  knows  the 
power  of  rain  who  has  not  tried  it  in  these  ci|)<>amiAanees« 
In  a  town,  ithe  business  of  life  goes  on  pretty  much  the 
aame  in  foul  or  fair :  in  traveling,  unless  we  travel  only 
to  eat  and  sleep,  nature,  art,  every  thing,  vanish  and  dis^ 
appear;  and  all  our  senses,  observation,  judgment, every 
thing,  vanish  with  them. 

Natvre  has  done  all  things  for  the  best;  ofcounM; 
and  it  is  very  ingeniously  contrived  that  as  mountaips 
quickly  dry,  they  should  never  have  an  opportunity  of 
drying ;  to  the  great  consolation  of  i^heep  and  cows.  But 
it  is  plain  that  she  is  no  judge  of  her  own  beauties,  or 
has  very  litde  ambition  to  be  admired ;  a  point  in  which 
she  differs  somewhat  ftom  die  rest  of  her  sex.  Else  she 
would  not  have  so  managed  as  to  have  reserved  nine 
tenths  of  them  for  countries  where  we  can  neither  see 
them  noroi^y  tbem;  makjngherself  a  perfect  felo  dose, 
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on  this  pb»nt«  Is  it  that  all  our  good  things  here  be* 
low  are  to  be  qualified  by  a  counterpoising  dose  of  eril, 
lest  we  should  enjoy  ourselves  too  much.  Why  will 
she  not  rain  where  there  is  nothing  to  be  seen ;  and  why  < 
have  we  not  the  command  which  gave  the  philosopher 
in  Kasselas  so  much  uneasiness.  But  the  Italian  curate 
has  answered  this  question :  and  Menippus,  who  had  the 
start  of  him,  better  still. 

Thus  we  left  Tanera,  thus  we  reached  Loch  Inver ; 
thus  we  left  Loch  Inver,  thus  I  ascended  Coul  Beg, 
thus  I  returned  to  Loch  Inver;  and  thus  I  discovered 
that  if  we  had  no  clothes,  rain  would  be  no  inconvenience : 
the  thing  itself,  bare,  unadulterated,  forked  man  cares 
not ;  as  John  Mabdonald  and  I  experienced.  But  at  last 
we  were  at  anchor  in  Loch  Inver,  and  it  was  not  raining. 
Yet,  fair  or  foul,  it  would  not  be  easy  to  find  a  more 
dolorous^looking  country  than  is  all  this  rocky  division 
of  Ross  and  Sutherland*  Of  trees,  houses,  or  cultivation, 
there  is  not,  of  course,  a  suggestion  or  a  recollection : 
there  is  not  even  a  hint  of  the  possibility  of  such  a  thing; 
and  though  a  Highland  town  is  never  a  very  enticing 
object,  we  learn  here  to  long  wistfully  for  any  thing 
that  looks  like  **  biggit  land*^'  The  ground  beneath  our 
feet  is  either  a  rock  to  scramble  over,  a  villainous,  rough, 
heathy,  driech,  moor,  to  labour  over,  a  collection  of  bog 
upon  bog  to  jump  over  and  over,  or  a  pool  as  big  as  a 
moderate  lake'  that  we  cannot  get  over  at  all.  Above 
head,  there  is  rain,  little  or  big,  or  fog,  or  clouds,  cur 
drizzle  and  blast  that  feels  like  a  shower  of  pepper;  or 
the  whole  compounded  together  into  one  mess,  with  a 
gale  of  wind  into  the  bargain.  Round  about,  there  are 
four  mountains,  which  seem  as  if  they  had  tumbled  down 
from  the  clouds;  having  nothing  to  do  with  the  country 
or  each  other,  either  in  shape,  materials,  position,  or  cba- 
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racter^  and  which  look  very  much  as  if  they  were  won- 
dering how  they  got  there.  Which  of  them  all  it  the 
most  rocky  and  useless,  is  probably  known  to  the  sheep: 
human  organs  distinguish  little  but  stone :  black  preci- 
pices when  the  storm  and  the  rain  are  drifting  by,  and, 
when  the  sun  shines,  cold  bright  summits  that  seem  to 
riiral  the  snow. 

Suil  Yeinn  loses  no  part  of  its  strang^ely  incongruous 
character  on  a  near  approach.  It  remains  as  lofty,  as 
independent,  and  as  much  like  a  sugar  loaf,  (really  not 
metaphorically,)  when  at  its  foot  as  when  far  off  at  sea. 
In  one  respect  it  gains;  or  rather  the  spectator  does,  by 
a  more  intunate  acquaintance.  It  might  have  been 
covered  with  grass,  to  the  imagination ;  but  the  eye  sees 
and  the  hand  feels  that  it  is  rock,  above,  below,  and  round 
about.  The  narrow  front,  that  which  possesses  the  co- 
nical outline,  has  the  air  of  a  precipice,  although  not 
rigidly  so:  since  it  consists  of  a  series  of  rocky  cliffs 
piled  in  terraced  succession  above  each  other;  the  grassy 
surfaces  of  which  being  invisible  from  beneath,  the 
whole  seems  one  rude  and  broken  clifl^  rising,  suddenly 
and  abruptly,  from  the  irregular  table  land  below,  to  the 
height  of  a  thousand  feet.  The  effect  of  a  mountain  thus 
seen,  is  always  striking;  because,  towering  aloft  into  the 
sky,  it  fills  the  eye  and  the  imagination.  Here,  it  is 
doubly  impressive,  from  the  wide  and  open  range  around^ 
in  the  midst  of  which  this  gigantic  mass  stands  alone 
and  unrivalled ;  a  solitary  and  enormous  beacon,  rising 
to  the  clouds  from  the  far-extended  ocean-like  waste  of 
rocks  and  rudeness. 

The  conical  appearance  of  Suil  Yeinn  vanishes  on  a  ^ 
side  view.    Thus  seen,  it  displays  a  prolonged  rid^  with 
an  irregular  summit :  but  the  sides  all  around  are  preci- 
pitous, like  the  western  extremity ;  and,  at  the  east  end. 
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H  terminaies  in  a  similar  nanoar ;  iMki^  wide  ever  an 
open  rooky  coantiy,  and  thus  preeenriog  its  independeoce 
in  every  part.  This  lateral  outline  is  Tsuried  and  graee* 
fill ;  the  whole  monntaio,  in  erery  direction^  presenting^ 
an  object  no  less  ptcturesqae  dian  it  is  uncommon  and 
striking  in  efPbcU  Comluningy  in  some  positions,  with 
the  distant  and  elegant  forms  of  Canasp,  Coul  Beg,  and 
Ben  More,  it  also  offers  more  variety  than  would  be  ex- 
pected; white  even  the  general  landscape  is  varied  by 
Ae  mnltiplicity  of  rocks  and  small  lakes  with  which 
the  whole  country  is  interspersed.  The  total  altitude 
from  the  sea  line,  is  probably  about  2500  feet;  the  tid>Ie 
kmd  whence  this  and  most  o^er  of  the  mountains  of  this 
coast  rise,  appearing  to  have  an  extreme  elevation  of  1500. 
IW  almost  all  but  the  shepherds,  Suil  Veinn  is  inaccessible : 
one  of  our  vailoni,  well  used  to  dimbing,  reached  the 
summit  with  difficulty,  and  had  much  more  in  descending. 
Sheep  scramble  abont  it  in  search  of  the  grass  that  grows 
in  Ae  interv^  of  the  rocks :  but  so  perilous  is  this  trade 
to  Ihem,  that  this  mountain  widi  its  pastore,  which,  not- 
withstandii^  its  rocky  aspect,  is  considerable,  is  a  nega- 
tiv^e  possession ;  causing  a  deduction  of  fifteen  or  twenty 
pounds  «  year  from  the  value  of  the  &rm  to  whicb  it 
belongs,  instead  of  adding  to  its  reait. 

We  were  returning,  weH  wearied,  over  a  wide  and 
open  pieoe  of*  moor,  many  miles  fiom  any  habitation, 
when  my  aid^e-camp,  J<An  Maedonsld,  suddenly  ex- 
daimed,  ^4iey,  what  a  boD»ie  lassie.''  I  looked  up,  but 
sarwJBoiasMe^  nothing  but  the  open  bare  moor,  though 
it  was  broad  daylight  and  John  was  certainly  wide  awake. 
I  asked  fbr  the  lassie:  be  had  lost  sight  of  her,  he  said, 
behind  «<diat  buiEAi."  There  was  nothing  bigger,  of  the 
nature  of  a  bush,  than  «  few  stunted  plants  of  heath 
and  juniper,  vAiick  woidd  not  have  concealed  a  giri^ 
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niwm  or  ton  yeim  oM^  as  be  averred  Uhs  okgett  to  be. 
We  nerertbelMB  beit  all  the  bmbea  round,  as  if  ere  hni 
beeil  aearcbiDg  fer  a  hare,  but  to  no  porpoea.    Mm 
seeBMd  half  iDcKned  to  beliere  that  be  had  seed  a  Fatiy ;  b^ 
had  probdbl  J  beea  walkiDgin  bis  deep,  aed  dreambg  eiect. 
It  is  eftcn  very  diffioalt  to  knoir  what  to  betiere,  im 
tbis  -World  ci  doubts  and  deceptions ;  and  after  ten  sum* 
mei^  spent  in  wandering  among  Highland   billa  and 
gleiiB,  amidst  their  mists  and  storms,  in  the  vcrj  heart 
and  centre  of  old  nNnance,  I  have  come  away  witbont 
knowing  wfaeAtf  to  bOlieve  in  fairies  and  other  of  the 
flratemity  of  Elves,  or  not:  not  doubting  aboat  my  ewn 
belief,  I  sbodld  however  say,  but  uncertain  whether  others 
believe.    If  we  could  trust  an  assertion  because  it  is  in 
print,  as  Ihe  vulgar  do,  we  sheald  be  compelled  to  credit 
tiMMt  the  H%hlanders  still  reside  in  a  land  of  shodows^ 
that  they  yet  believe  in  Browniee  and  Fairies,  alid  in  dl 
tbe  poetical  )>opulati0ti  wbieb  has  been  aitamaUSy  Ae 
delight  and  terror  of  the  younger  days  of  many  of  us^ 
and  of  even  the  eld^  ones  of  o«r  ancestoni.    Bat  of  diese 
who  Would  thus  ittstmct  us,  there  are  eome  who  write 
for  effisot,  others  who  sufler  their  pens  of  imagine  tioM 
to  run  away  with  tfiem,  a  few  Who  are  desiroas  tfiat  we 
should  believe  what  diey  do  not  theouieives  credit,  Md  a 
favth  set  who^  knowing  the  country  only  in  bodts  and 
traitttioa,  repeat,  as  of  to*4ay,  manners  and  (^pinions  long 
t»ast  away*     That  Seeie  have  pretended  to  see  Fairies, 
is  not  a  species  of  testhaony  whJdi  will  commmd  nrach 
vespeeti    That  nineMtedths  indeed  of  dl  this  is  witerly 
gRmndlea%  I  am  foHy  owfcviaced?  ner  woidd  it  now  be 
any  praise  to  a  peo^e,  rapidly  becoming  enligiitened  as 
Ibey  are  natmaHy  acute,  to  suppose  Aat  they  are  Ml 
fast  forgetting  the  fillies  that  belong  to  the  cbiMhoed 
of  natieiie,  t»  an  age  of  barbarism.    StiH,  I  have>  myeeM; 
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met  witb  just  enough  to  prore  that  the  relics  of  these 
ages  of  adult  infancy  remain ;  and  that*  among  the  past 
superstitiotts,  or  rather  philosophy,  of  the  sera  of  credulity, 
there  are  yet  some  keeping  their  holds  over  the  imagina* 
tions  of  a  few  indiyiduals.  It  is  not  the  character  of  the 
country:  but  instances  can  always  be  found  on  which  to 
build  a  general  assertion,  by  those  who  take  pride  or 
pleasure  in  promulgating  such  a  belief.  It  is  not  peculiar 
to  these  psychologists  to  generalize  from  partial  or  solitary 
instances;  since  it  is  of  the  very  essence  and  nature  of  all 
philosophers  so  to  do.  They  need  not,  therefore,  care  for 
a  remark  which  they  share  with  all  the  great  and  wise  of 
the  earth.  To  say,  as  has  been  said,  that  the  Highlanders 
carefully  conceal  their  belief  in  the  supernatural  invi- 
sible world,  is  to  make  an  ingenious  provision  for  all 
possible  doubts  on  this  head':  but  it  is  one  that  will  not 
convert  these  into  conviction.  If  1  have  been  less  fortu- 
nate than  others  in  my  investigations,  I  have,  to  say 
truth,  a  shrewd  suspicion  that  we  must  come  to  the  task 
^  willing  to  believe,''  as  Dr.  Johnson  says ;  or,  as  not  a 
less  great  character  observes,  there  must  at  least  be  **  a 
permission  of  the  will."  If  you  may  have  thus  lost  some 
of  the  amusement  which  I  might  have  collected  for  you, 
there  are  none  who  can  better  dispense  with  it,  and  none 
to  whom  It  is  likely  to  have  offered  less  novelty.  To  my- 
self, I  must  own,  it  has  been  a  source  of  disappointment 
Scottish  or  English,  Danish,  or  German,  or  Tartarian,  I 
also  have  read,  with  delight,  the  lucubrations  of  the  mas- 
ter spirits  of  the  shadowy  wcMrld,  and  shall  continue  to 
read  as  long  as  my  spectacles  shall  serve.  I  could  almost 
indeed  sit  down  at  the  foot  of  Suil  Yeinn,  and  cry  to  think 
that  ^*  the  Elf  queue  with  hire  joly  compagnie,  dancetb 
no  more  in  the  grene  mode,"  and  that  we  have,  in  these 
latter  days,  been  philosophised  out  of  half  our  pleasures. 
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To  doubt  that  such  things  ha^e  been^  whether  they  may 
now  be  or  not,  would,  in  me,  be  most  ungrateful :  when 
one  of  my  own  worthy  ancestors  was  himself  rescued  by 
the  Little  Men  in  Green,  as  you  yourself  well  know,  from 
an  event  which  has  always  been  esteemed  peculiarly  cri- 
tical of  a  man's  fate. 

You  must  not  therefore  suppose  me  so  wanting,  either 
in  gratitude,  affection,  or  industry,  as  not  to  hare  la* 
boured  to  collect  all  that  I  could  on  this  subject.  But  I 
have  found  nothing  new  or  important;  nothing  in  which 
the  Highland  Fairy  differs  so  far  from  her  fraternity  else- 
where, as  to  merit  what  would,  in  fact,  be  only  a  repe- 
tition of  things  a  thousand  times  told.  Yet  the  Elfiii 
creed  of  the  ^'Highlanders  demands  a  remark  or  two. 
It  has  been  the  fate  of  Morgiana,  Mab,  Titania,  Oberon*, 
and  the  rest,  to  hare  undergone  serioui^  variations  of  cha- 
racter in  the  numerous  hands  through  which  t^ey  have 
passed  ^  as  is  well  known  to  all  those  who  are  read  in 
Fairy  lore.  If  the  delicate  and  inoffensive  Sylph  Peri  of 
Persia  is  the  Queen  Mother,  the  Titania  of  her  race,  her 
brood  has  suffered  numerous  transmutations,  and  too 
often  a  woeful  degeneration.  But  such  is^  the  necessary 
fate  of  popular  tales  and  creeds ;  taking  their  colour  as 
they  spread,  from  the  characters  of  the  people  into  whose 
hands  they  pass,  and  from  a  thousand  local  circumstances 
of  country,  occupation,  religion,  and  what  not.  Our  Teu- 
tonic ancestors  seem  to  have  preserved  in  their  present 
countries,  the  several  distinctions  of  the  Elf  race  with 
greater  purity  than-  ourselves ;  as  they  have  also  been 
most  attentive  or  fortunate  in  preserving  their  ancient 
tales.  That  we  have  confounded  the  Fairies  with  the 
other  races  of  spiritual  beings,  with  the  evil  demons  or 
Dives  of  the  same  ancient  origin,  is  evident  from  the 
mischievous  or  wicked  pranks  in  which  we  find  them  en- 
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gaged.  Thm,  in  quklin^  4belr  ciHmfc^  iJbonK  ^y  hare 
etten  k)Bt  tbekr  oaste;  becomiog  thild  stealers,  cattle 
skyers,  and  so  On ;  aad  ofteo  fdso  ussmniag  tlie  tmdea 
of^lbar  beings ;  woiUsg  ia  miiieSf  riding  lunnfes  Ho  deatk» 
figbting  Qader  the  commafid  of  Major-G^nw^l  Hellequin, 
and  much  more  which  I  need  not  detail.  Worst  of  all, 
Ibe7  fa^ye  hwm  epcoreised  and  sent  to  Old  Nikar  or  Phito, 
as  if  tb^y  wiere  bjs  aiililia;  and  emea  tb^ir  biHb  aqd 
pareatage  bare  been  calailiMHaled,  us  if  Aey  iNid  been  tha 
perakiplis  progeny  of  Sucovbi*  Sbakspeape  aftd  Ckauoer 
are  soiaewbat  at  variance  on  this  pointy. 

Bui  our  lUgblatid  frieiids>  as  far  as  I  oan  pereeit% 
bure  made  greater  coafosion  stiiL  They  are  hete^  water 
apirjts,  and  p^cks,  and  witches,  and  area  giwts  and 
magicians.  That  tbey  do  and  did  actually  possess  a 
werse  charscter  in  Scotland  than  in  Englaad,  is  I  balfSFe 
admitted;  tuid,  if  I  miatake  not^  you  have  somewhere 
made  that  remark  yomrself.  Biit  I  # uapect  that  the  eon- 
fusion  to  which  I  here  allude,  is  not  guanine  or  orthc^M; 
nor,  I  beliere  I  may  add,  aacmnt*  Unfortpiv^ly,  ^ 
Highlanders  bav«  neglected  to  esUeot  ttmsie  ^isaefls  tjll  H 
has  become  loo  late ;  and  hence,  wb3e  we  are  but  iH  it^ 
formod  re^pectiag  wbat  was  believed  when  that  would 
have  been  worth  knowing,  we  mpst  now  put  up  with  ttie 
confused  tracjitions  whidb  have  been  the  natural  resiult 
of  the  wearing  out  of  these  opinions.  There  is  a  vuIt 
garity,  as  well  as  an  inconsistency,  in  the  greater  part  of 
wbat  we  now  bear  on  this  subject,  which  proves  that  the 
knowledge,  like  the  belief,  is  declining,  and  which  almost 
robs  these  tales  and  fancies  of  all  their  interest.  I  know  not 
if  a  critical  and  judicioMS  Gaelic  antiquary  might  not  yet 
collect  much  that  'm  worth  recording.  But  be  who  attempts 
this,  must  bring  knowledge  and  reading  to  the  task  of  se- 
lection, as  well  as  industry  to  that  of  collecting;  while  it 
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mr  l«l8y  tlioald  render  tkat  whidi  is  uow  difficull,  impot* 
sible.  How  dMurtble  it  it  that  this  shoidd  be  done,  anwl^ 
done  wslly  I  need  ttot  h^re  say;  as  I  hare  had  occasion 
to  point  it  out  more  particularly  in  another  |^ace.  Nor 
could  I  say  any  thing  on  this  subject  which  would  not 
be  as  trite  as,  to  you,  it  would  be  superfluous. 

But  die  Daoiae  Sbee  require  yet  a  poetscript ;  ani)^ 
like  a  lady's  postscript,  this  will  proTe  the  most  valuable 
pert  of  the  discussion ;  being  a  new  and  true  theory  of 
Fairies.  They  are  tke  Druids;  of  whonit  and  of  whmie 
mysterious  and  mystical  rites  and  philosophical  know* 
ledge,  we  have  heard  enough,  and  flM>re.  It  is  said*  in 
the  first  place,  that  on  or  after  the  introduction  of  Chris^ 
tianity,  these  persons  concealed  theraselyes  in  earerns 
under  ground,  whence  they  made  creaghs  to  carry  away 
women^  {with  whom,  by  the  way,  they  had  no  business,) 
and  cattile,  or  other  necessaries.  This  is  gmvely  stated 
as  a  known  fact ;  and  then,  it  is  added,  the  vulgar  continue 
to  believte  that  they  are  still  inhabitii^  these  ancient 
abodes  under  green  mounts,  rendered  iaviaible  by  their 
mi^c  arts.  Thus,  by  a  slight  confusion  of  ideas,  the 
Fairies  and  the  Druids  are  the  same  people;  and  really 
Tnn  vaut  bien  I'autre.  How  the  aerial,  flaxen-liaire4r 
tender,  delicate,  vod  j^yful^  though  capricious  £1^  could 
be  mistaken  for  a  black-a-vized,  Malay-headed,  gloomy* 
akkmy,  dingy  Druid,  is  a  point  which  this  theory  has  not 
elucidated.  When  obce  en  antiquvy  gets  himself  mounted 
upon  a  Druid,  it  is  impossible  to  conjecture  where  he 
will  go  and  wh^i  he  will  stop.  Mazef^  is  nothing  to 
hist:  but  the  Druidosopher  is  §  wilful  rider,  and  his 
steed  nsust  carry  him,  whether  it  choose  or  not,  from 
Persia  to  Gaul,  and  thence  even  to  Fairy  land.  Green 
was  the  fiurourite  colour  of  the  Druids,  and  it  is  also 
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that  of  the  Fairies :  Fairies  are  supposed  to  Hto  under 
green  mounts;  and  ^it  is  probable''  that  the  Druids  did 
the  same,  when  they  were  put  out  of  fashion,  or  out  of 
the  pale  of  cidl  society,  by  the  **  Fingalian  Dynasty." 
Thus  Druids  and  Fairies  are  the  same  thing;  thus  the 
demonstration  is  perfected ;  and  consequently  the  Druids 
are  still  in  existence,  since  it  is  here  also  proved  that 
the  Highlanders  still  see  Fairies.  I  hope  you  admire  the 
mathematical  ingenuity  of  this  proof.  A  green  coat  mul- 
tiplied into  a  possibility  that  the  Druids,  (who  possibly 
did  not  exist  in  Scotland,)  lived  under  ground,  multi- 
plied again  into  the  **  Fingalian  dynasty,*'  which  certainly 
never  did  exist,  proves,  not  only  the  point  to  be  proved, 
but  somewhat  too  much.  Justly  have  the  Druids  been 
put  down  by  the  "  Fingalian  dynasty"  for  their  magical 
arts ;  when,  at  the  distance  of  two  thousand  years,  their 
incantations  can  thus  twist  the  ratiocinating  faculties  of 
reasonable,  well-read,  well-educated,  sober-minded,  per- 
sonages. ' 

Though  this  most  ingenious  hypothesis,  by  which 
two  dynasties  are  fixed  on  their  thrones  at  one  blow, 
(though  it  must  still  remain  a  moot  point  whether  the 
Druids  are  thus  become  visionary  and  gasiform,  or  the 
Fairies  corporeal  and  tangible,)  has  been  proposed  with 
Shandean  gravity,  we  must  suppose  it  to  be  what  is  vul- 
garly called  a  hoax  or  a  quiz,  imitated  from  Hobbes. 
He,  you  may  remember,  draws  an  ingenious  comparison 
between  the  church  of  Rome  and  the  Fairy  kingdom :  but 
I  cannot  quote  him,  as  I  dare  say  that  Leviathan  himself 
is  much  nearer  to  your  elbow  than  he  is  just  now  to  mine : 
he  could  not  well  be  much  further  than  from  Suil  Yeinn 
to  London.  Quote  him,  indeed,  I  should  not  dare;  for 
I  remember  that  he  says,  '^  as  fairies  have  no  existence  but 
in  the  fancies  of  old  wives  or  old  poets ;"  a  very  indecorous 
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remtirk,  it  must  be  allowed,  and  highly  improper  to  be 
entertained. 

The  Fathers  of  the  Church,  however,  had  a  theory  of 
a  riery  different  nature  from  both.  Hobbes  would  have 
mad^  their  hair  stand  oh  end.  The  Fairies  were  held  to 
be  demons;  evil  demons:  devils  of  the  kith  and  kin 
of  Satan*  So  do  orthodoxies  v'ary.  The  proof  is  inge- 
nious, consisting  in  the  method  of  dilemma.  They  could 
not  be  angels,  are  not  men,  and  must  therefore  be  devils, 
the  proddce  of  Incubi,  and  worthy  of  all  denunciation: 
Q.  E.  D.  Unless  indeed,  which  the  Church  forgot,  they 
were  prehuman  personages,  a  purer  offspring  of  Adam 
and  his  cabalistic  wife  Lilis. 

Let  the  above-quoted  ingenious  philosopher,  and 
Hobbes,  and  the  Fathers,  settle  this  matter  in  the  best 
way  they  can.  Let  wives  and  poets,  old  or  young,  go  on 
believing  or  fancying  as  they  may  :  it  is  very  silly  to  be 
always  analyzing  or  philosophizing :  hunting  after  truth 
at  the  expense  of  our  happiness.  As  if  we  lived  in  a' 
world  of  realities,  or  as  if  realities  had  any  thing  to  da 
with  happiness  or  with  pleasure :  as  if  we  did  not  live  in 
a  magic  lantern,  where  things,  come  like  shadows,  so  de- 
part. The  wise  man  admits  them  all  if  they  have  any 
thing  good  to  bring ;  he  cherishes  and  detains  them  as 
long  as  he  can  ;  and  poets,  like  you  and  the  rest,  kindly 
give  them  a  body,  and  nail  them  down,  like  butterflies 
in  boxes,  for  the  regale  of  those  whose  minute  *♦  particula 
aurce,^*  weighed  down  to  the  groinid  by  the  investing 
clod,  Would  attempt  in  vain  to  catch  the  flying  speci- 
men. He  is  but  a  silly  lout  who  doeb  not  believe  in  Va- 
lentine and  Orson,  in  Ldretto  and  in  St.  Denys ;  who  crooks* 
his  nose  at  tales  of  anthropophagi  and  heroes,  of  virtue^ 
generosity,  chimeras;  patriotism,  and  of  men  whose  heads 
do  grow  beneath  their  shoulders.   Let  such  a  man  besen^ 
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back  to  his  pons  asinorum  and  his  x  y  =?  a^  be  is  only 
fit  for  a  mathematician.  When  the  gale  is  raging  around, 
and  sea  and  sky  are  intermingled  in  hideous  commotion, 
the  analyst  lashes  himself  to  the  quarter-rail  and  jsays  it 
is  only  a  black  cliff  and  a  cloud :  is  it  not  better  to  cdiut 
the  critical  eye  and  view  the  ghost  riding  dark  in  the 
storm. 

Such  was  my  own  folly  here«  even  yesterday,  when 
the  thunder  was  rolling  above  head,  and  when  the  water 
below  was  blowing  up  in  sheets  of  white  showers  to  the 
clouds,  which,  opening  their  heavy  leaden  masses  to  the 
blue  darts  of  the  lightning,  displayed  at  every  flash  the 
terrific  Peak  of  Coul  Beg,  striding  dark,  like  the  gigantic 
spirit  of  the  tempest,  on  the  mountain,  and  shrouding  its 
lofty  head  in  the  troubled  wreaths  of  livid  vapour  that 
were  whirling  round  it.  It  was  indeed  a  fearful  storm; 
for  it  caught  us  so  suddenly  with  every  sail  set,  that  it  had 
nearly  laid  us  on  our  beam  ends.  The  gaff  topsail  be- 
came entangled,  and  could  not  be  taken  in  for  some  time; 
and  in  the  mean  while,  though  the  foresail  was  hauled 
down  and  the  main  tack  clewed  up,  it  was  a  hard  oMitter 
to  persuade  our  vessel  to  right  again.  Your  friend  Daniell 
passed  under  our  stern  in  the  commotion;  and  made  a 
narrow  escapeof  becoming  somewhat  more  intimate,  with 
the  sea  than  was  necessary  for  his  aquatintas. 

^  The  whole  of  this  coast,  from  Coycraig  in  Assy  nt  as  far 
as  Ben  More-  at  Loch  Broom,  presents  a  most  singular 
mountain  outline ;  but  Coul  Beg  is  even  more  remarkable 
than  SuilVeinn,  while  its  form  is  more  elegant  and  versa- 
tile* In  every  view,  it  is  as  graceful  and  majestic  as  it  is 
singular;  and,  like  the  other  mountains  of  this  extraor- 
dinary shore,  it  has  every  advantage  that  can  arise  from 
independence  of  position ;  rismg,  a  huge  and  solitary 
cone,  from  the  high  land  beneath,  and  lifting  its  dark 
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precipice  in  unattended  majesty  to  the  clouds.  The  ascent 
from  the  shore  to  the  base  of  the  rocky  cone»  is  long  and 
tedious,  over  aland  of  lakes  and  rocks;  but,  beyond  that, 
there  is  no  access.  All  around  is  barrenness  and  deser- 
tion ;  except  where  some  lake,  glittering  bright  in  the 
sunshine,  gives  life,  a  still  life,  to  the  scene:  and  the  eye 
ranges  far  and  wide  over  the  land,  seeing  nothing  but 
the  white  quartz  summits  of  Canasp,  Coycraig,  and  Ben 
More,  the  long  streams  of  stones  that  descend  from 
dieir  sides^  and  the  brown  waste  of  heath  around,  inter- 
spersed with  grey  protruding  rocks  that  wouM  elsewhere 
be  hills,  and  with  numerous  laked  that  seem  but  pools 
amidst  the  spacious  desert* 

The  immediate  sea  shores  along  this  coast,  incIudinjBr 
Lodi  Enart  and  Loch  Inver,  offer  nothing  picturesque  er 
interesting,  «ven  from  Loch  Broom  to  Assynt.  Islaikkr, 
bays,  and  headlands,  there  are,  without  end,  from  the  Ru 
More  to  the  Ru  Storr ;  but  not  a  feature  to  distinguish  one 
from  another,  nor  a  cliff  ncnr  a  promontory  to  tempt  a  mo* 
Hient's  stay*  Dreary  and  deserted,  stony  and  bare  and 
brown,  like  the  skeleton  of  the  earth,  every  thing  repekr 
investigation.  The  sea  line  has  nobeauty ;  the  land  is 
a  melancholy  waste ;  and  if  we  ascend  the  mountain  4op, 
it  k  but  to  add  waste  to  waste,  and  to  spread  the  circle  of 
the  repulsive  and  monotonous  desert&  ^*  In  idel>  as-  men 
say,  ye  nothing  make.  But,  Lord,  tfaeso  grisly  fendy 
rockes  blake,  That  semen  rather  a  foule  confusion  Of 
work  than  any  fair  creation,"  would  make  us  remonstrate 
with  Nature,  even  without  the  cause  which  Dorigene,  or 
Gay's  deploring  damsel  had.  But  fw  the  mountains 
already  mentioned,  no  part  of  Scotland  could  well  pre- 
sent^-ftft^^Uja^less  attractive  and  more  hopeless. 
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KYLESCUAGH,    ASSYNT,    LOCH    LAXFORD,    LOCH 

INCUARD,    HANDA,    CAPE   RATHj    DIURNE8S, 

STACK   AND  SKERRY,    LOCH    ERIBOL. 


The  Pinnacle  which  stands  off  the  Ru  Storr,  is  the 
only  reinarkable  object  on  a  coast  which^  though  rocky 
and  rude,  18  uninteresting.  The  form  of  this  detached 
mass  is  very  graceful,  and  the  altitude  appears  to  be  about 
two  hundred  feet.  Being  formed  of  sandstone,  it  has  the 
air  of  gigantic  masonry;  the  strata  resembling  huge  blocks 
piled  on  each  other.  Loch  Assynt,  or  Kylescuagb,  is, 
at  its  entrance,  a  spacious  bay,  full  of  low  rocky  isla,hds ; 
wild  and  desolate,  without  beauty.  The  entrance  into  the 
interior  loch  is  tortious,  and  it  is  divided  into  two. 
branches';  that  one  which  enters  Glen  Dhu  being  the 
wildest  and  the  most  striking,  though  we  seek  for  pictu- 
resque beaiity  in  vain. 

I  had  great  difficulty  in  finding  Unapil,  which  was. 
represented  as  a  town,  as  another  Ullapool ;  not  then  re- 
collecting that  most  of  the  ancient  Highland  towns  were, 
very  much  like  the  Russian  ones,  little  more  than  a  name. 
At  length,  after'six  hours  rowing  about  all  these  solitary 
creeks,  we  discovered  half  a  dozen  dunghills  buried  under 
the  lee  of  a  high  bank.    It  was  Unapil.    There  is  a  wild 
road  hence,  to  the  fresh  water  lake,  Loch^  Assynt,  the 
place  wheriB  Mr.  Joplin's  marble  quarries  were  wrdvglit ; 
but  which,  fashion  not  chusing  to  patronize  them,  have, 
been  since  abandoned.    This  is  a  pleasing  green  valley, 
and  the  ruins  of  an  ancient  castle  situated  on  an  island  in 
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the  lake,  though  insignificaDt,  give  it  a  character  rarely 
found  in  this  abandoned  country.  A  calcareous  soil  ri- 
ders it  productive  of  some  of  the  rarer  plants,  chiefly 
Orcbideee;  so  that  both  the  mineralogiist  and  the  botanist 
may  amuse  theniselves  for  a  few  hours,  should  such  per- 
sons ever  wander  this  way.  At  Lead  Beg,  I  found  the 
cottages  built  of  bright  white  marble :  the  walls  forming  a 
istrange  contrast  with  the  smoke  and  dirt  inside,  the  black 
thatch,  the  dubs,  the  midden,  and  the  peat  stacks.  This 
itiarble  has  not  succeeded  in  attaining  a  higher  dignity. 

Scourie  is  a  poor  village :  but  the  mountain  called  the 
Stack  is  remarkable  for  jts  regularly  conical  outline; 
forming  an  elegant  object.  The  surrounding  country 
is  a  melancholy  mixture  of  lakes,  rocks,  and  bogs,  the 
general  effect  of  which  is  as  disagreeable  as  can  well  be 
imagined.  And  yet  this  air  of  .  misery  and  desolation 
should  be  sought  for  in  the  sky  rather  than  on  the  earth : 
it  is  all  the  effect  of  climate.  When  we  fairly  examine 
these  little  lakes,  and  all  those  minute  details  of  rock  and 
bank  and  stream  connected  with  them,  there  is  not  one 
that  is  not  beautiful,  or  which,  at  least,  does  not  contain  the 
fundamentals  of  beauty.  Did  the  sun  shine  here,  and 
were  the  surface  covered  with  grass  and  wild  shrubs,  in* 
stead  of  being  black  with  peat  and  rushes,  and  were  there 
trees  to  dispose  of  as  we  pleased,  I  know  not  of  such  a 
collection  of  little  paradises  as  might  be  made  out  of  this 
very  country.  Nature,  I  know  not  why,  seems  to  have  re- 
served her  chief  beauties  for  places  where  she  is  quite 
sure  they  can  never  be  improved  or  enjoyed. 

Loch  More,  situated  still  further  eastward,  is  a  consi- 
derable piece  of  water  lying  between  high  mountains, 
but  of  no  decided  or  remarkable  character.  But  the  most 
striking  feature  in  this  part  of  Sutherland,  is  the  long 
ridgeof  quartz  hills  through  which  lies  the  pass  of  Bs^l-^ 
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loch  nan  fey,  whence  this  mounlaiQ  derives  its  name. 
T(e  arid  effect  of  these  sammits  is  even  greater  than 
that  of  Canasp ;  as  they  expose  a  far  greater  surface  of 
bare  white  rock,  shining  in  the  sun  with  such  brightness 
as  to  remiiid  us  of  snow,  at  least  when  that  is  not  present 
to  contrast  it  with :  but  no  one,  in  any  circumstances,  can 
really  mistake  the  colour  of  snow.  This  is  what  Pennant 
mistook  for  white  marble,  as  I  have  remarked  elsewhere ; 
and  probably  what  the  other  traveller,  then  noticed,  has 
exaggerated  into  mountains  of  **  naked  white  marble  re- 
sembling the  ice  mountains  of  the  polar  sea." 

Tq  traverse  Sutherland,  hence,  in*  any  direction,  is  to 
undergo  hunger  and  fatigue,  rain,  and  wind,  and  bog,  and 
misery,  and  disappointment  And  after  having  thus  tur- 
moiled,  I  cannot  even  extract  an  entertaining  paragraph 
out  of  the  whole.  The  only  impression  which  it  has  left, 
IS  that  of  weariness,  hunger,  and  detestation.  Perhaps  I 
thought  worse  of  it  than  it  deserved,  because  I  was  com- 
pelled to  examine  it :  **  Yet  if  thilk  bon  eunto  his  tail  thou 
tie ;''  but  I  believe  it  is  really  very  bad.  The  coast  north- 
ward is  deeply  intersected  by  the  two  inlets.  Loch  Lax- 
ford  and  Loch  Inchard ;  both  of  them  intricate,  rude, 
rocky,  and  wild,  without  much  other  attraction  than  those 
which  such  a  savage  character  always  produces*  Lax- 
ford  is  celebrated  for  its  salmon,  as  its  Norwegian  name 
should  indicate ;  and  where  the  river  first  joins  the  sea, 
the  scenery  is  not  unpleasing.  The  small  island  of 
'  Handa,  situated  between  this  inlet  and  Scourie,  is  one  of 
the  great  feathered  cities  of  the  North.  Being  a  stratified 
sandstone,  with  projecting  shelves,  the  puffins  and  auks, 
when  drawn  up  on  them  in  longranks^  present  a  most  or- 
namental appearance ;  tbeir  brilliant  white  breasts  resem- 
bling, at  a  little  distance,  edgings  of  daisies  or  rows  of 
snow-drops.     On  one  side  of  this  island  there  is  a  fun- 
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nely  resembling  the  Bullers  of  Buchan,  but  on  a  much 
smaller  scale.  I  was  much  struck  here  with  the  decep- 
tion as  to  the  supposed  distance,  which  is  produced  by 
this  high  land,  when  at  sea.  The  mate  had  fired  a  mus- 
ket; and  a  cloud  of  substances  rising,  he  imagined  that 
his  shot  had  feathered  a  whole  flock  of  gannets.  It  was 
the  birds  themselves;  which  looked  as  if  a  featherbed 
had  been  opened  and  shook  in  the  breeze. 

Loch  Inchard  is  not  absolutely  wanting  in  picturesque 
beauty,  particularly  on  the  northern  side;  though  the 
further  extremity  is  very^  desolate  and  bare.  Inland,  a 
smradl  and  pleasing  fresh-water  lake  communicates,  by  a 
wild  river  of  a  very  short  course,  with  the  sea;  and  fur- 
ther north  there  are  two  more,  but  quite  void  of  beauty. 
One  of  them,  however.  North  Sandwood  Loch,  lying  close 
on  the  sea  margin,  is  remarkable,  as  being  formed  entirely 
by  blown  sand  ;  which,  having  obstructed  a  small  bay, 
has  excluded  the  sea  and  converted  it  into  a  fresh-water 
lake.  The  remainder  of  this  tract,  even  to  Cape  Rath, 
though  lofty  and  hilly,  has  all  the  tameness  and  aridity  of 
the  sandstone  districts  to  which  it  belongs.  You  must 
not  question  my  orthography  for  this  cape.  I  admit  that 
Wrath  is  more  poetical ;  but  our  business  in  geography,  ia 
truth.    Of  the  Rath  itself,  there  are  no  remains. 

Along  the  shore,  the  most  remarkable  feature  is  the 
detached  pinnacle  of  Rochil,  resembling  that  of  the 
Ru  Storr,  and  forming  a  very  fine  object.  The  sand- 
stone cliffs  are  of  a  grander  and  more  picturesque  cha- 
racter than  is  usual  in  this  rock ;  from  the  magnitude  of 
the  fVacture,  and  the  consequent  breadth  and  boldness  of 
the  parts.  But  they  are  rendered  more  striking  by  the 
marks  of  destruction  so  peculiarly  impressed  on  them  ; 
which,  while  they  evince  the  violence  of  the  wild  sea  that 
seemis  for  ever  to  break  along  this  dreary  coast,  are  in  har- 
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mony  with  the  aspect  of  the  now  untermiDated  northern 
ocean,  and  with  that  impression  which  results  from  the 
reflection  that  no  land  now  lies  between  us  and  the  Pole. 
The  neighbouring  rocks  of  granite  and  gneiss^  do  not  con- 
vey the  same  notion  of  violence  and  injury ;  apparently 
because  the  want  of  decision  in  their  fractures  does  not 
equally  betray  the  losses  they  have  undergone ;  their  ap- 
parent condition  seeming  to  have  been  the  original  one. 
But  in  this  sandstone,  we  feel  that,  in  what  remains,  we 
can  trace  what  has  vanished ;  the  apparent  freshness  and 
breadth  of  the  fractured  faces  reminding  us  of  their  re- 
cent losses,  as  if  whole  cliffs  had  been  carried  off  and 
bqried  in  the  deep.  In  a  few  places  indeed,  the  enor- 
mous masses  remain  pitched  on  the  ledges  below  where 
they  had  fallen ;  as  if  the  ruin  had  but  just  taken  place 
before  our  eyes^ 

The  tide,  which  we  had  long  been  stemming  to  little 
purpose,  now  at  length  began  to  slacken,  and  we  opened 
Cape  Rath ;  a  sight  which  none  on  board  had  seen,  and 
which  few  have  ever  seen  so  near,  as  the  strength  and 
rapidity  of  the  tides  compel  vessels  to  keep  a  wide  offing. 
There  is  a  moment  in  rounding  a  cape  of  this  nature  that 
is  very  impressive ;  when  the  new  shore  is  not  yet  opened, 
and  when  we  can  truly  feel  that  we  are  at  the  limit  and 
verge  of  the  land,  with  sea  on  all  sides ;  contemplating 
the  last  promontory  which,  boldly  advancing  into  the 
waters,  braves  the  fury  of  a  whole  ocean.  It  was  the 
north-western  angle  also  of  Scotland,  the  land's  end  of  its 
wildest  region,  and  the  most  advanced  post  of  its  wildest, 
seas.  The  interminable  horizon,  wide  spread  around, 
reminded  us  that  there  was  nothing  before  us  now,^Cpr; 
ever,  but  sea  and  sky. 

Nor  was  the  impression,  that  we  were  now,  as  it  wer^» 
launched  on  the  polar  seas,  diminished  by  the  aspect  of 
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this  cape.  As  if  nothing'  else  could  resist  th^  fury  of  li; 
northern  ocean.  Nature  seemed  to  have  reared  a  hug;e 
and  rude  barrier  which  qeither  storms  nor  waves  shotild. 
ever  have  power  to  move.  I  felt  how  insignificant  Cape 
Rath  would  have  appeared,  how  Nature  herself  would, 
have  erred,  had  Britain  here  termiaated  in  any  other 
manner,  had  any  lower  and  tamer  point  of  land  been  op- 
posed to  this  raging  sea.  Here  she  was  truly  her  own 
poet;  nor  could  the  most  vivid  imaginatioii  and  the  most 
correct  taste,  have  conceived  a  more  thoroughly  harmo<- 
nipus  adaptation  of  character ;  that  of  the  wildest  land  to, 
the  wildest  ocean,  the  strong-built  and  immoveable  rocks 
to  the  furious  waves ;  to  the  majestic  breaking  of  the  lofty 
billows,  a  still  more  majestic  pyramid,  towering  far  above; 
their  greatest  efforts,  and,  as  the  termination  of  the  rude 
mountain  ranges  of  Scotland,  a  buttress ;  worthy  of  ail 
their  grandeur  and  all  their  strength. 

The  change  in  the  nature  of  the  rock  takes  place  for 
a  short  distapce  before  arriving  at  this  cape,  and  is  sin- 
gularly fortunate  for  its  picturesque  character.  We  can 
feel  that  the  effect  of  the  sandstone  cliffs,  fine  as  they 
are,  would  have  been  as  nothing  here,  compared  to  the 
noble  forms  of  granite  and  gneiss  which  lift  their  broken, 
and  spiry  masses  above  the  white  foam  that  surges  against 
them.  Here  also,  and  no  where  else,  there  is  a  dingle  - 
and  insulated  mass  of  these  rocks ;  as  if  Nature  had  espe- 
cially provided  them  that  Idhe  might  guard  the  lanciirom 
the  attacks  of  the  ocean  by  a  substance  of  unusual  strength. 
While  the  cliffs  are  lofty,  rugged,  and  broken  into  wild 
and  angular  forms,  Cape  Rath  itself,  the  extreme  point 
of  the  land,  stands  boldly  out  into  the  waves  as  if  separated 
from  them;  a  towering  and  boble  pyramid,  of  three; 
hundred  feet  or  more  in  height.  Nothing  can  exceed 
the  elegance  and  majesty  of  its  form,  declining  towards 
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the  sea  in  a  second  and  niudi  lower  pyramrdal  reek ;  the 
irhole  fbrmiDg  an  outline  as  graceful  as  it  is  mfexpeeted, 
and  as  grand  as  it  is  appropriate. 

No  vessels  approach  this  shore,  as  the  rapidity  and 
tnrbntence  06  the'  tide  are  extreme ;  and  as  this  k 
esteemed  both  adiffieult  and  a  dangerous  point  to  double. 
Hie  captain  therefore  thought  fit  to  haul  off  and  stand 
f\iillier  out  to  seiT^  when,  perceiving  an  aperture  througli 
the  pyramid)  by  means  of  the  spying  glass,  I  proposed 
to  the  men  to  take  the  boat  and  stand  in  shore,  to  ex- 
amine it  more  nearly.  As  we  approached  the  cape,  an 
arched  passage  appeared  through  each  pyramid;  the 
largest  being'  in  the  highest  rock,  and  appearing  to  be 
aliont  seventy  or  eighty  feet  high.  Nothing  could  now 
be  more  magnificent ;  the  lofty  cliffs  on  our  right  band 
being  broken  into  a  thousand  rude  forms,  and  the  cape 
itself,  with  its  double  pyramid,  towering  above  them  and 
projecting  ffar  out  from  the  land,  like  a  gigantic  wall ; 
a  triumphal  arch  worthy  of  Keptune.  Hie  green  sea 
was  foaming  all  round  the  foot  of  the  rocks;  and,  as  we 
drew  nearer,  the  low  suUeii  roar  increased,  adding  awfiil- 
ness  to  a  sc^ie  already  terrific.  We  were  soon  sensible 
that  we  had  been  fast  failing  into  the  most  rapid  stream 
of  the  tide;  and  could  now  perceive  that  it  was  running 
with  the  velocity  of  a  torrent,  through  both  the  passages 
and  round  the  points  Tlie  men  held  their  oars  in  the 
wMer,  for  they  were  now  useless,  and  there  was  adead^ 
Siience.  Isaw  that  they  were  alarmed,  and  uncertain 
what  to  do;  but  it  was  plain,  in« less  than  a  minute^  that 
retreat  was  out  of  the  question^,  and  that  if  we  attempted 
to  weather  the  point,  we  might  probably  fail,  and  be  lost' 
upon  it.  I  proposed  to  the  boatswain  to  go  through  tire 
arch ;  .since  a  minute's  hesitation  would  have  carried  us 
into  the  breakers,  and  left  the  history  of  Cape  Rath  un* 
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tcld.  To  propose  a  choice  wheiie  ttere  wasi  noot,  was 
mere  matter  of  policy ;  but  it  senred  its  purpose*  Not  a 
word  was  answered ;  and  as  the  helm,  in  my  haftd  was 
now  useless,  all  the  oars  were  kept  in  die  water,  to 
steady  and  steer  by  thcough  the  boiling  current;  wh«l^ 
almost  before  we  had  time  to  think  what  was  to  follow, 
we  were  whirled  tbroughi  I  know  not  how,  aiid^  in.  ah 
instant,  found  ourselves  lo^ed  in  an  eddy  ia  a  deep 
fissure  of  the  cliff;  the  first,  assuredly,  who  had  ever 
performed  this  feat. 

Here,  with  the  flood,  there  is  some  smooth  water ;  out 
of  which  it  is  just  possible  to  scramble  up,  on  a  ledge  of 
rboks  within,  a  deep  fissuve,and  thus  to  study  the  seene^at 
leisure.  This  situation  too  is  very  fine ;  the  green  wav^s 
surging  with  a  hollow  noise  into  this  recess^  which;  is 
<mly  illumimtted  partially  from  without,  and- extendi  per* 
pendicularly  upwards  the  whole  height  of  the  clift, 
to  an  altitude  of  five  or  six  hundred  feet ;  just  afibrding  a 
glimpse  of  the  sky.  The  aspect  of  the  cape  is  here  trcM 
mendously  striking ;  as,  from  its  proximity,  it  how  toweiisi 
over  head,  to  an  imaginary  and  unlimited  height ;  while 
the  turbulence  and  roar  of  the  streamr  of  tide  through  Ae 
arches,  and  the  foaming  of  the  sea  against  the  oiiis^ 
added  indescribably  to  the  effect*  Nor  was  it  a  small 
addition,  that  this  situation  was  attended  with  aooie 
anxiety,  if  not  danger;  as  the  rising  of  the  wind^  oi^  the 
shifting  of  die  tide  from  the  flood  to  the  ebb,  rai^ht  have 
rendered  it  impossible  to  get  off  again. 

Proceeding  to  the  eastwaifd,  the  sandstone  cKffii  are 
renewed,  but  of  even  greater  dt£tude  and  fiber  forms, 
broad,  bold,  and  lofty ;  the  wibole  coast  indeed,  from  the 
cape-  to  near  the  entraaee  (tf  Didrness  Bay,  being  ex- 
ceeded in  grandeur  by  fow  parts,  evea  of  Sky,  and  equaU 
led  by  none  on  the  west  coaM  of  the  mainland.    These 
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cliffs  twarm  with  the  sea  eagle,  and  tfaenoise  which  they 
made  was  like  thebiurking  of  a  cry  of  curs.  Here  also  we 
saw  some  sheep  which  had  descended  in  search  of  grass, 
to  points  whence  they  could  never  again  return;  and 
some  of  which,  as  the  shepherds  on  shore  afterwards  in- 
formed us,  had  thus  been  suspended  between  life  and 
death  for  three  years.  It  is  part  of  the  trade  of  these 
eagles  to  attempt  to  throw  them  down  into  the  sea;  an 
operation  in  which  they  often  succeed,  as  1  once  wit^ 
nessed  in  Sky.  Stack  a  Cloa,  which  stands  here  detached 
at  a  great  distance  from  these  cliffs,  forms  fk  magnificent 
object.  Although  of- sandstone,  and  therefore  display- 
kKg  that  maspn-Iike  structure  which  I  formerly  noticed, 
I  know  not  that  any  other  character  or  mode  of  disposition 
could  have  produced  so  fine  an  effect.  Of  all  the  similar 
pinnacles  in  Scotland,  whether  on  the  east  or  west  coasts, 
there  is  not  one  to  be  compared  to  this  for  elegance  of 
form,  or  singularity.  As  far  as  the  eye  could  judge,  it 
rises  to  the  height  of  200  feet  or  more,  immediately  from 
the  sea;  the  basement  on  which  it  stands  being  ex- 
tremely narrow,  but  rendering  the  effect  far  more  pleas- 
ing than  if  these  spires  had  shot  up  unsupported  from 
the  water.  There  are  two  associated  pinnacles,  in  fact, 
of  equal  altitudes  and  similar  forms;' the  general  outline 
of  each  being  gracefully  pyramidal,  while  that  of  the 
whole  is  no  less  elegant.  They  remind  us  of  the  paired 
spires  of  the  Gothic  cathedral;  and  as  if  Nature  had 
meant  to  preserve  them  from  accident,  they  appear  as  if 
bound  together  at  two  points,  by  transverse  blocks  of 
stone ;  adding  as  much  to  their  effect  as  to  their  appear- 
ance of  strength  and  durability. 

Diurness  Bay  is  a  shallow  inlet  of  considerable  extent, 
and  is  utterly  uninteresting,  as  the  land  has  now  become 
low  and  lost  all  character.     Farout  Head,  its  eastern 
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boundary,  is  equally  without  beauty.  .  I  found  here  a 
flock  of  the  shawl  goat  of  Thibet,  which  had  been  iiu- 
portedirom  India,  and  were  thriving.  There  can  be  no 
doubt  that  this  animal  would  succeed  in  Scotland ;  but 
some  fatality  has  attended  the  few  trials  hitherto  made; 
Having  taken  considerable  trouble  on  this  subject^  I  was 
scMrry  to  find  that  the  present  flock,  shortly. after  my  visit 
here,  was  sold  to  the  French ;  who  have  shown  a  degree 
of  activity  in  this  matter,  which  ought  to  shame  us 
who  have  the  means  of  success  so  much  more  directly 
in  our  own  hands. 

This  is  a  limestone  country,  and,  like  Derbyshire,  it 
contains  one  of  the  csives  so  common  in  this  class  of  rock^ 
called  Smow«*  Within  the  land,  a  river  sinks  into  the 
ground,  falling  in  a  cascade  into  a  deep  hole,  and  underan 
arch  of  rock  which  forms  a  natural  bridge  across  it.  Itw 
seen  no  more  till  we  reach  the  sea  shore,  where  it  is  found 
ififsuing  like  a  spring  within  a  lofty  open  dome*.  Withiiy 
this  cave,  a  dark  opening  like  a  door  way,  admits  into  w» 
inner  cavern,  feebly  illuminated  by  this  aperture,  and  by 
the  cascade  at  the  further  extremity,  produced  by  the 
river  which  disappears  from  above  f  fallbg  as  if  from 
some  mysterious  source,  with  an  effect  which  is  alike  ex*-' 
traordinary  and  impressive. 

The  appearance  of  a  vessel  on  the  coairt,  found 
some  other  occupation  for  our  cutter  than  that  of  examin- 
ing caves.  The  guns  were  made  ready  for  action,  and 
the  powder  brought  on  deck ;  a  ceremony,  at  all  times,' 
which  might  well  have  been  dispensed  with  by  him  who' 
wastbut  a  ^rlodger,'' and  who  might  lose  a  leg,  or  re-> 
ceive  a  musket  ball  through  his  pia  mater  or  diaphragm, 
without  the  possibility  of  gaining  either  honour  or- to*, 
bacco  Jn  compensation.  But,  as  on  other  occasions,  the> 
alarm  blew,  over,  when  we  saw  the  cod  lines  over  the; 
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steniy  attdfheardy  in  answer  lb  our  bail,  ''the  MoHyof 
and  from  Scarborough/'  Tbis^  however^  brought  us  near 
to  the  celebrated  iStack,  a  solitary  rock  in  tbe  oceanirhich 
I  had  puTt>osed  to  visit.  Like  all  other  things,  aniiMte 
and  mannnate,  that  hare  no  rival,  it  appeared  an  import- 
ant iAge^;  rishng  wiA  its  broad  mass  high  out  of  Ats 
waste  of  waters.  A  cloud  of  gannets  arose  as  the  boat 
dtew  near ;  and  on  firing  a  shot,  thewlmle  seemed  enve« 
taped  as  if  in  a  snow  shower.  It  is  one  of  the  great 
breeding  places  of  the  north,  and  was  then  white  widi 
the  resort  of  the  birds.  Did  a  shepherd  not  know  all 
bia  sheep,  and  were  we  not  sure  that  even  the  phjrsiog- 
nomy  of  every  goose,  simple  as  are  the  elemente  of  his 
comntenance,  is  known  to  (he  gosherd,  we  might  well  have 
wondered  how  every  mother  gannet  knew  its  own  child, 
anK>ng  the  crowd  of  squealing  and  naked  wretches  that 
covered  the  rock  so  thickly  as  scarcely  to  leare  room  for 
a  foot  to  step  between  them.  It  is  not  less  wonderAd 
that  they  have  a  distinct  recognition  of  that  very  tender 
and  abstract  idea,  property*  Near  many  of  dwse^  nests, 
Wjsre  deposited  fish ;  sacredfy  i^^ipropriated,  as  the  bird- 
catchers  affirm,  to  the  captor  and  his  uses,  no  gannet  in- 
terfering with  hk  mighbour's  store.  The  only  theory 
we  could  form  to  explain  this,  was  that  it  arose  from  dieir 
having  bo  lawyers*  Among  the  crows,  who  are  well 
known  to  hold  courts  of  oyer  and  terminer,  depredations 
are  at  least  as  frequent  as  conviction  and  punishment. 
It  is  a  mere  f^tpw  i^pw  to  suppose  that  disputes  produce 
laws.  And  having  det^mined  this  knotty  pinnt,  the 
helm  was  put  down,  and  we  stood  for  the  Skerry.  This 
is  a  long  low  rock,  and  was  once  frequented  by  the  seal 
fishers;  but  three  men,  who  had  been  left  there  on  one 
occasitti,  having  been  drowned  or  starved  while  the  boat 
was  detained  from  them  by  bad  weather,  it  has  been 
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abandoned.  We  found  it  impossible  to  land»  from  tho 
sea  that  was  breaking  on  it»  and,  the  eTeniog  drawing 
on,  bore  up  for  Loch  Eribol  in  hopes  of  sleepkig  at 
michon 

By  dusk,  we  had  made  the  entrance  of  this  magnifi- 
cent bay»  andt  ^  on  many  other  occasions,  the  burden 
of  this  pilotage  fell  on  unludLy  me,  since  neither  the  cap- 
tain nor  any  of  the  crew  knew  the  anchorage.  But  way 
knowledge  was  land  wit,  not  sea  wit,  as  I  only  knew  il 
from  the  shore,  because  it  lay  behind  a  remarkable  pro- 
montory of  quartz  rock.  Before  we  had  well  beat  up  to 
the  middle  of  the  loch,  it  grew  dai^ ;  and  as  the  pitcher 
blackness  of  the  high  mountains  soon  overshadowed 
my  (NTomoniory  and  my  knowledge  together,  I  found 
myself,  as  I  had  often  done  before,  in  no  rery  enviaUe 
position,  tfiat  of  the  blind  leading  the  blind ;  piloting 
two  dozen  of  honest  fellows  to  Davy  Jones,  for  aught  I 
knew.  However,  it  was  necessary  to  put  a  good  face  on 
my  ignorance ;  and,  what  with  keeping  the  lead  going,, 
and  keeping  an  eye  on  the  shadowy  form  of  Ben  Hope^ 
and  guessing  and,  protesting  alternately,  we  at .  length 
weathered  this  formidable  point,  long  after  every  peesoft 
had  vowed  that  no  point  could  be  there.  It  was  far  inore 
delightful,  you  may  well  suppose,  to  .me  than  to  any  one 
else,  to  hear  the  iron  cable  rumbling  through  the  hawse 
hole,  when  now  so  dark  that  we  could  not  dkcover  who* 
ther  we  were  within  a  yard  or  a  mile  of  the  shore.  I 
vowed  that  I  would  never  pilot  a  vessel  again  into  bar* 
hour  in  the  dark :  but  I  had  often  vowed  the  same  before. 
Behold,  when  day  appeared,  we  were  in  the  very  an-» 
chorage  itself:  and  ^  the  Stone  Doctor*'  gained  credit, 
as  others  have  done  on  other  occasions,  with  as  little 
merit  as  was  well. possible. 

Loch  Eribol  is  one  of  the  finest  and  mofit  spadoos 
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bays  and  among  the  best  anchorages  in  Scotland ;  nor 
is  it  deficient  in  grandeur  of  aspect ;  from  the  height  of 
the  surrounding  land,  rising,  at  the  further  extremity, 
into  the  elegant  and  lofty  form  of  Ben  Hope.  A  small 
island  in  the  middle  adds  to  its  variety;  and,  at  the 
upper  end,  it  terminates  in  some  wild  alpine*  scenery, 
which  leads,  through  a  deep  valley,  into  the  interior 
country,  and  to  Dun  Domadil.  From  Rispond,  and 
along  the  western  shore,  there  is  nothing  interesting: 
but,  on  the  eastern,  there  is  a  series  of  caves  and  arches, 
the  most  extensive  and  extraordinary  on  any  part  of  the 
Scottish  coast.  The  Whiten  Head  itself,  is  a  heavy  mass ; 
but  the  cave  nearest  to  it  is  much  the  finest  in  this  loch, 
although  it  appears  to  be  unknown.  It  is  indebted  for 
its  beauty,  chiefly  to  its  loftiness  and  the  elegance  of  its 
dome,  which  reminds  us  of  that  of  St.  Paul's.  Nothing 
can  well  be  more  exquisite  than  the  shape,  or  more  ma- 
jestic  than  the  general  effect.  The  height  of  the  exter- 
nal aperture  is  sufiicient  to  produce  that  subdued  illumi- 
nation which  is  equally  superior  to  a  full  light  and  to 
the  gloom  too  common  in  these  vast  caverns ;  and  the 
colouring,  depending  partly  on  the  natural  tint  of  the 
rocks,  and  partly  on  the  green  reflections  from  the  water,  ' 
is  no  less  beautiful.  With  the  cave  of  Staffii,  it  cannot 
of  course  be  compared,  from  the  dissimilarity  of  charac- 
ter; but,  excepting  that,  it  exceeds,  in  beauty,  and  in 
splendour  and  sublimity  of  effect,  all  the  caves  of  Scot- 
land; except  perhaps  that  of  Papa  Stour  in  Shetland. 

The  very  profound  cavern  next  in  order,  called  Fraisg- 
bill,  is  well  known.  Of  this  it  is  reported,  that  whoever 
enters  to  the  further  extremity,  will  return  without  his^ 
skin.  What  the  nature  and  origin  of  this  fiible  is,  I  do 
not  know ;  unless  it  is  some  imperfect  remain  of  the 
ancient  fables  and  legends  Mrinch  considered  caves  as  the 
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habitations  ofdeinous  and  dragons;  and  the  exploring' 
of  which,  formed  one  of  the  great  exploits,  not  only  of 
the  heroes  of  ancient  Germany  and  Scandinavia,  bat  of 
(he  Oriental  adventurers  whose  history  is  so  £nniliar  to  as« 
However  that  may  be,  among  the  people  of  this  country, 
as  well  as  with  us  travellers  and  cockneys,  there  is  always 
something  mysterious  and  marvellous  attached  to  the 
notion  of  a  cave.    Like  cascades,  they  have  some  hidden 
charms  which  ^render  them  among  the  first  objects  of 
attraction ;  and  whether  good  or  bad,  hideous  or  beautifuY, 
it  is  quite  sufficient  if  they  are  black  and  dirty ;  while  the 
most  contemptible  will  bear  the  palm  against  all  pic« 
turesque  scenery  of  every  class.    To  be  wrapt  in  admira- 
tion at  Peak's  Hole,  the  very  St.  Peter's  of  all  caverns,  or 
at  the  cave  of  Staffa,  is  indeed  more  than  justifiable ;  but 
there  is  not  a  dog-hole  any  where  throughout  the  coun« 
try,  provided  it  be  called  a  cave,  which  has  not  its  guide 
and  its  fable  and  its  farthing  candles.    Of  every  High- 
land one,  it  is  said  that  it  is  endless,  and  that  the  piper 
who  entered  never  returned;   the  sound  of  his  pipes 
vanishing  by  degrees  till  it  was  lost ;  while,  of  some,  it 
is  even  pretended  to  point  out  the  distant  course.    Near 
Dunkeld,  there  is  one  which  is  said  to  reach  to  SchihaHien* 
It  is  a  similar  feeling  which  multiplies  the  subterranean 
labyrinths  of  the  Otrantos,  and  the  tJdofphos,  and  of  the 
rest  of  this  fertile  race ;  dark  passages  which  lead  to 
nothing;    unless  to  the  reader's,  as  to  the  hero's  or 
heroine's,  inextricable  confusion. 

We  did  not,  however,  lose  our  skins;  but  a  few  dozens 
of  unlucky  cormorants,  I  grieve  to  say,  lost  theirs,  and 
were  made  into  soup.  In  the  forms  of  this  cave  there  is 
nothing  very  striking ;  but  from  its  extreme  depth  and 
irregularity,  the  effects  of  light  are  far  more  numerous 
and  remarkable  than  in  any  similar  spot  that  I  know.   On 
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entisriDg)  we  proceed  at  l^igth  into  what  appears  otter 
darkness ;  and  it  is  difficslt  to  get  rid  of  the  feeHng  that 
we  are  about  to  fail  down  into  some  abyss ;  though  the 
least  considercUion  is  snffident  to  shew  that  this  is  impose 
sible  in  a  boat.  Of  what  remain,  the  variety  ia  endless^ 
in  columns,  ait^hes,  cares,  and  recesses;  sometimes  sim- 
ple, at  olheirs  more  complicated ;  while  they  possess  that 
regularity,  arising  from  the  peculiar  fracture  of  the  rock, 
which  is  always  productive  of  elegant  and  definite  forniS;. 
The  recollection  of  the  Norwegians  is  still  preserved  here  ; 
a  stone  being  shown  where  it  is  said  that  Haco  landed^ 
during  his  celebrated  expedition  to  the  Western  Islands^ 
I)id  I  not  tell  you  that  a  day  was  coming  when  yoii 
should  not  have  to  complain  that  I  wearied  you  with  the 
beauties  of  the  Highlands.  They  are  past  and  gone,  to 
rettirn  no  more;  You  must  now  seek  for  some  other  sub- 
ject of  remonstrance,  that  I  may  amend  that  too  :  as  it  is 
so  eaisy  to  satisfy  ^^  tout  le  monde  et  son  p^re/'  The  fate 
of  the  Greek  painter's  picture  is  well  known ;  but  had  he 
posi^essed  more  wi^t,  he  would  have  given  his  figure  a 
crooked  leg  or  a  wen,  and  thus  saved  the  remainder;  as 
Alcibiades  cut  off  his  dog's  tail  to  divert  the  people  from 
bis  fdllies,  or  as  we  lay  sugar  for  wasps  to  preserve  our 
peaches,  or  as  I  did,  when  I  made  Ravaillac  a  Jesuit  iur 
stead  of  a  Feuillant,  ten  pages  ago ;  with  equally  good  w 
effect  I  doubt  note  Similar  matters  will  come  to  light  here- 
after, of  tbenD^elyes.  Biit  he  is  an  inibuman  wretch  who. 
would  attempt  to  produce  a  work  without  faults,  sinc^ 
there  is  no  pleasure  equal  to  that  of  noting  them :  it  is  to 
rob  the  world  of  the  better  part  of  its  delights.  FrankUn 
tells  a  story  of  a  certain  two->legged  barometer :  I  wish 
he  bad  told  us  how  many  persons  looked  first  at  the 
straight  leg.  But  the  wind  is  fair  for  Orkney,  the  anchor 
is  a-trip,  the  fore  sheet  draws,  and  Hoy  Head  looms  misty 
in  the  eastern  horizon. 
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LOCH    HOP£,    TONGUE,   BAGPIPE,    HARP,    MUSICAL 
INSTRUMENTS   OF  THE    HIGHLANDERS* 


^  Two  months  are  gone  and  orer,  and  nine  long  tediocis 
days/^  once  more  the  iron  cable  rumbles  through  the 
hawse  hole,  murdering  the  innocent  sleep,  and  once  more 
Loch  Eribol  expands  its  noble  waste  of  watery  plain. 
i  trust  you  will  approve,  at  least  of  my  travels  in  Orkney 
and  Hialtland,  You  must  have  perceived  the  striking  dis-* 
tinctions  in  the  character  of  the  people ;  and  you  must 
sdso  have  seen  what  valuable  illustrations  these  countries 
afford  of  the  Norwegian  history  of  Scotland ;  how  they 
explain,  in  the  mode  of  their  tenures  and  their  cultiva- 
tmn,  the  former  condition  of  the  Highlands,  to  us  past 
away,  and  what  valuable  conclusions  as  to  the  improve-^ 
ment  of  this  country,  may  be  drawn  from  them*  If  these 
islands  are  not  noted  for  picturesque  beauty,  you  will 
Still  have  seen  that  they  present  many  scenes  both  grand 
and  striking;  while  you  will  also  have  discovered  how 
wdl  they  explain  many  of  the  antiquities  which  have 
passed  in  review.  I  trust  also  tlmt  you  have  found  the 
*«  personal  narrative,**  as  Mr.  Baron  Von  Humboldt  ^lls 
it,  equally  pidiy,  new, and  surprising;  and,  in  brief,  that 
you  ha?e  risen  from  the  perusal,  equally  edified  and  en- 
tertained. One  thing  I  am  at  least  quite  sure  of;  that  you 
have  not  been  able  to  discover  asingle  fault  in  the  whole 
of  that  volume ;  and  now  therefore,  secure  of  your  appro^ 
bation,  we  will,  if  you  please,  proceed  hand  in  hand  to 
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discuss,  in  our  usual  amicable  manner,  the  remainder  of 
Sutherland. 

If  the  beauty  of  the  western  Highlands  can  only  be 
enjoyed  by  navigating  them,  Loch  Eribol  is,  however, 
the  limit  beyond  which  it  is  unnecessary  to  proceed,  even 
one  mile,  in  the  same  manner.  Hence  to  Dunnet  Head  at 
least,  there  is  scarcely  a  point  that  offers  any  attraction : 
and,  with  few  exceptions,  the  same  is  true  as  far  as  Cro- 
marty. The  interior  is  almost  a  blank ;  and  he  who  has 
seen  Duncansby  Head  and  the  Ord,  may  be  satisfied. 

The  botanist  will  be  delighted  to  see  the  turf  about 
Eribol  thickly  covered  with  the  elegant  white  flowers  of 
Dryas  octopetala,  as  it  is  by  daisies  elsewhere.  Though 
Loch  Hope  is  a  fine  piece  of  water,  the  want  of  wood 
deprives  it  of  all  claims  to  picturesque  beauty.  Hence 
to  Tongue,  over  a  boggy  tract  called  the  Crask,  the  only 
objects  to  notice,  are  two  remains  of  Pictish  towers, 
ruined  to  the  very  foundation. 

The  Bay  of  Tongue  is  so  shallow  as  to  afford  no 
anchorage,  and  is  everywhere  obstructed  by  bars  and 
shoals,  which,  at  low  water,  are  covered  by  seals, 
crowded  on  the  sands  like  flocks  of  sheep.  A  rocky  hill, 
bearing  the  ancient  and  ruined  Castle  Varrich,  gives  an 
air  of  dignity  to  the  scene ;  but  it  is  a  mere  tower  without 
interest.  The  long  spit  whence  this  place  derives  its 
name,  is  interesting ;  as  it  is  evidently  a  production  of 
the  sea;  indicating  that  the  whole  loch  within  it,  will,  at 
some  distant  day,  become  dry  land.  While  the  hoUfe  of 
Tongue,  surrounded  by  ancient  trees,  forms  a  pleasing 
object,  the  extensive  and  long  hollow  valley  in  which 
the  water  lies,  presents  a  noble  sweep ;  Ben  Laighal^  with 
its  rocky  and  manifold  summit,  forming  a  magnificent 
boundary  to  the  whole.  Could  we  transfer  to  the  Loch 
of  Tongue,  the  wood  which  decorates  the  lakes  of  Perth 
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shire,  it  would  not  be  exceeded  in  beauty  by  many  spots 
in  the  Highlands.  This  place  has  now  become  accessible 
by  a  new  road,  but  the  whole  line  is  uninteresting*  Loch 
Laighal  is  a  huge  pool  in  a  bare  moor.  Loch  Naver  is 
not  one  whit  better.  The  only  interest  which  the  whole 
line  ever  afforded,  was  the  chance  of  being  suffocated  in 
passing  that  huge  and  hideous  bog,  Crock  Stank ;  and 
the  road  has  destroyed  that  source  of  excitement.  It  is 
rather,  also,  a  moorland  than  a  mountainous  country; 
an  open,  rude,  undulating  land  of  rocks  and  bog%  with 
the  four  distinct  mountains  Ben  Ay,  Ben  Hope,  Ben 
Laighal,  and  Ben  Klibrigg,  dispersed  independently,  and 
far  asunder,  over  it 

We  had  just  dined,  in  this  very  country,  in  a  mansion 
which,  pursuant  to  my  rule,  I  must  not  specify,  and  were 
listening  to  the  melodies  which  a  certain  John  Macdonald 
was  storming  from  his  pipes,  when  there  strutted  in,  the 
Official  of  the  clan;  his  cheeks  distended  and  glowing 
from  a  walk  of  seventy  miles  over  this  trackless  country, 
which,  like  a  thorough  Highlander,  he  had  adventured, 
f^r  no  apparent  reason  but  that  he  had  nothing  else  to  do. 
If  Donald  Abroch  drew  his  descent  from  the  a1>ori- 
ginal  and  hereditary  pipers  of  our  clan,  to  which,  I  believe, 
he  had  a  dormant  claim,  not  absolutely  decided  by  the 
Heralds  of  this  tempestuous  College^  John  Macdonald 
had  blown  before  the  Emperor  of  China,  the  great  Kien 
Long,  brother  to  the  Sun  and  Moon.  He  had  accom- 
panied Lord  Macartney's  embassy.  Both  had  gained 
prizes,  and,  as  pipers,  were  natural  rivals;  like  wits^ 
**  game  cocks  to  one  another.''  The  drone  of  Donald's 
pipe  streamed  with  <^  bonny  flags"  of  red  and  blue,  whil^ 
**  he  made  his  cheeks  as  red  as  crimson,  and  bobbed  when 
he  1>lew  th^  bags."  Meantime  the  banner  of  defiance 
hoisted  on  his  antagonist's  spirit-stirring  engine,  floated 
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oa  the  troyUed  air  id  the  radiaat  yellow  of  the  Celeo^ 
Empire*  M  etiquette  demanded  that  eadi  shdald  be 
heard  in  tarot  the  Imperial  piper,  haringthe  precedewce, 
aa  of  divine  right,  put  forth  all  his  energy  on  the  adveat 
of  his  rival ;  as  the  cock  crdws  a  louder  defiance  should 
some  neighbour  chanticleer  intrude  oji  his  hereditary 
domain.  But  poor  John  was  now  seventy ;  nor  had  his 
wind  much  improved  by  the  quantity  (^  monsodn  which 
be  had  swdlowed  in  the  Indian  seas.  His  bjreeze  being 
blown,  Donald,  who  knew  th^  weak  point  itt  his  rival's 
longs,  now  raised  a  blast  so  loud  and  dread,  that  it  re- 
minded me  of  the  roaring  of  the  IiM  of  the  Bab^i  Jeho^ 
suah  Ben  Hananiafa,  at  the  sound  of  lybose  voicfe  all  the 
women  aborted  and  the  people's  teeth  diro{)|>ed  out  of 
their  heads.  John  turned  yellow  with  despair,  ^  the 
Imperial  ribbons ;  and  thus  ended  act  the  first. 

It  was  not  for  us  to  decide  bstweea  rival  pibrachs  er 
rival  pipers;  but  by  the  aid  of  sotne  judicious  applaase 
and  more  acceptable  whisky,  a  sort  of  aoucable  armistice 
ifas  produced  tin  the  next  act  should  begin;  It  was  now 
necessary  that  they  should  play  together,  a  duet,  com- 
posed of  different  pibrachs  in  different  keys,  in  whtoh  it 
was  the  business  of  each  to  out-scream  his  neigbbout*,  by 
the  united  force  of  lungs  and  elbows.  Hie  north  sid^  of 
the  room  was  in  possession  of  the  Emperor's  piper,  and 
he  of  our  dan  drew  up  his  force  on  the  south;  each 
struttii^  Mid  blowing  till,  like  riral  bullfinches,  they  were 
ready  to  burst  both  lungs  and  bag,  ecdb  playing  hfe  owft 
tune  in  harmonious  dissoimnce,  and  bollix  as  they  crossed 
each  odier  at  every  turn,  looking  the  defiance  they  would 
have  breathed  had  w^t  their  wind  been  otherwise  emr- 
ployed.  The  chanters  screamed,  the  drones  grunted  $ 
and  as  the  battle  raged  with  increasing  fhry,  Dondd'a 
wind  seemed  ready  to  burst  its  cearments;  whie  tlie 
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steam  of  the  trhisky,  distilliDg  through  the  bag,  dropped, 
as  from  the  nozzle  of  a  worm  pipe^  Poor  John  was  now 
nearly  blown ;  but  as  we  were  unwilling  that  he  should 
puff  out,  for  pu'r  amusement)  the  last  of  that  blreathwhieh 
he  had  with  so  much  difficulty  brought  all  the  way  fronpi 
Pekm,  we  determined  that  enough  had  been  clone  fer 
honour,  and,  put  an  end  to  the  concert,  according  tathe 
rules  of  bucolic  contest,  by  allotting^  equal  praises  and 
equal  prizes  to  each  swain.  That  they  had  both  played 
^  fortbien''  could  not  be  doubted :  still  less,  according  to 
(he  Frenoh  pun,  that  they  had  played  *'  bien  fort."  As- 
suredly, this  music  must  resemble,  that  of  the  spheres; 
which  is  so  loud,  says  Censorinus,  that  it  deafens  us ;  and  ' 
that  is  the  reason,  says  Butler,  that  ^  we  hear  it  not.'' 

It  is  not  wonderful  if  the  responsive  vibrations  of  a 
piper's  tympanum  are  not  very  accurate,  nor  the  musical 
organ  of  his  brain  peculiarly  sensitive  to  sweet  sounds, 
after  the  daily  induration  which  they  must  have  under- 
gone from  such  outrageous  and  unceasing  inroads  on 
their  sensibility.  The  auricular  nerve  is  probably  hard- 
ened as  effectually  as  if  it  had  been  immersed  for  as  tnany 
years  in  a  tan-pit.  So  much  the  better  fer  them :  but  it  is 
mot  easy  fo  describe  the  subsidence  of  feeling,  the  gene-» 
ral  deliqutum,  as  physicians  have  it,  which  such  worth- 
less:^ auditors  as  we  are,  experience,  when  an  act  of  this 
mmic  closes.  It  cannot  be  much  unlike  what  the  Mtck-* 
mock  or  Dog-ribbed  Indian  feels  when  his  teeth  have  alf 
Wen  drawn,  and  the  fire  is  burnt  out  to  allow  him  a  little 
repose  to  prepare  for  a  new  act  of  the  tragedy.  But  no 
•ne  can  ever  forget,  if  he  has  had  the  fortune  to  hear  it, 
the  Highland  competition  on  the  Edinburgh  stage ;  not 
the  produce  of  thirty  of  these  musicians  with  colours^  fly- 
ing,^  puffings  strutting,  and  swelling  through  the  High 
Street:  that  indeed  is  a  harmony  not  soon  to  be  effaced 
freot  the  taUets  o£  ile  memory. 
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I  am  not  going  to  indulge  you  just  now  with  a  learned 
dissertation  in  B  flat;  and  therefore  you  need  not  yet 
stop  your  own  ears.  But  I  am  bound  in  honour  to  say  that 
Donald  Abroch  and  John  Macdonald  ought  to  have 
squealed  and  puffed  their  hour  away  on  the  green  before 
our  door:  this  is  scarcely  eqdurable  chamber  music,  e^eo 
to  Highland  ears ;  unless  indeed  they  be  piper's  ears.- 
There  are  times,  and  places,  and  feelings,  and  circum- 
stances, and  associations,  in  every  thibg,  as  much  as  in 
the  matter  of  bagpipes ;  and  I  know  not  many  of  our 
pleasures  that  will  admit  of  being  stripped  stark  naked, 
or  transplanted  out  of  their  appropriate  company  or  order* 
In  music,  these  associations  are  perhaps  more  strong  Aaa 
in  any  thing  which  belongs  to  ordinary  life.  Who  has  not 
felt  them  as  well  as  Dorset,  *<  the  muse's  pride."  ^  Then 
think  how  often  love  we've  made  To  you  when  all  these 
tunes  were  played."  It  is  not  very  true,  indeed,  that  a 
nightingale  by  daylight  Would  be  ^  but  a  common  fowl ;" 
(poetry  and  truth  being  two  things ;)  but  Mr.  Canning 
would  make  as  little  impression  on  a  Negro  palaver  or  a 
council  of  copper-coloured  Sachems,  as  Catalani  would 
on  a  criminal  with  the  rope  round  his  neck ;  nor  would 
you  expire  of  raptures  if,  when  broiling  and  starving  in 
the  sands  of  Jupiter  Ammon,  you  should  suddenly  fall  in 
with  Vestris  and  Parisot  dancing  a  pas  de  deiix.  If  a 
piobrach  from  Dhonuil  Dhubh  would  not  rouse  much 
applause  at  the  Philharmonic  concert,  neither  would 
Yiotti's  fiddlestick  have  led  a  very  vigorous  charge  at 
the  battle  of  the  Hara  Law. 

As  far  as  the  abstract  affair  of  music  is  concerned,  I 
think  that  of  the  bagpipe  fully  as  abominable  as  is  neces- 
sary. But  that  is  a  separate  question  ;  nor  have  1  travel- 
led so  much  in  this  country  without  having  learned  to 
take  much  delight  in  its  noises:  time,  place,  scenery, 
occupation,  dreams  of  the  olden  time,  and  all  other 
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circumstances  fitting.  The  very  sight  of  the  important  per- 
sonage,— the  eye  of  pride  and  the  cheek  of  energy,  the 
strut  of  defiance  and  the  streaming  of  the  pennons  over  the 
shonlder,  where  the  bold  pipes  lie  like  a  little  battery  of 
cuWerins  breathing  war  at  every  noisy  muzzle,  form  in 
themselves  an  inspiriting  sight.  Half  the  fashionable 
ehums  of  the  harp  stand  on  no  better  ground :  the  most 
worthless  twanging  of  unintelligible  arpeggio  is  conse- 
crated by  the  classical  form,  by  the  splendour  of  brass 
and  gold,  and  by  the  exquisite  attitude  of  the  fair  who, 
pressing  the  pedal  with  the  taper  foot,  bends  over  it 
in  all  the  well-drilled  attitudes  of  a  dancing  master^s 
Ocilia. 

The  jovial  reel  on  the  well-trod  green  would  lose 
half  its  interest  before  any  other  tones  than  that  of  the 
pipe:  and  often  have  we  all  hailed  with  pleasure  the 
long  straggling  column  returning  from  the  southern 
harvests,  with  the  piper  marching  at  their  head.  At  sea, 
as  you  well  know,  it  has  often  added  zest  to  the  evening 
glass,  when  the  sails  hung  idle  from  the  yards,  and 
the  water,  like  a  bright  mirror,  was  glancing  in  the  last 
beams  of  the  setting  sun :  and,  when  returning  at  night 
from  some  distant  expedition,  often  have  the  welcome 
sounds  directed  the  boat  to  the  dark  anchorage,  where 
the  vessel  lay  invisible  beneath  the  overhanging  shadows 
of  the  mountain  bay.  1  shall  not  soon  forget  the  last 
beautiful  evening  that  I  spent  in  Lochaber;  and  such 
scenes,  I  doubt  not,  have  come  across  your  path  also. 
The  slanting  rays  of  the  yellow  sun  were  gleaming  on 
the  huge  mass  of  Ben  Nevis,  the  wide  and  wild  land- 
scape around  had  become  grey,  and  every  sound  seemed 
to  be  sunk  in  the  repose  of  night.  Shortly  was  heard, 
but  feint  yet  and  distant,  the  melancholy  wailing  of  the 
lament  that  accompanied  a  funeral,  as  its  slow  procession 
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\  seen  nmrcbing  down  the  hill ;  the  bright  tartans  just 
risible  on  its  brown  decliyity.  As  it  advanced,  the 
sounds  seemed  to  swell  on  the  breeze  till  it  reached  the 
retired  and  lonely  spot  where  a  few  grey  stones,  dispersed 
among  the  brown  heath,  marked  the  last  habitations  of 
those  who  had  gone  before,  llie  pause  was  solemn  that 
bespoke  the  farewell  to  the  departed ;  and  as  the  mourn- 
ers returned,  filing  along  the  narrow  passes  of  Glen 
Neris,  the  retiring  tones  died  away,  wild,  indefinite,  yet 
melodious  as  the  (Eolian  harp,  as  they  alternately  swel- 
fod  and  sank  on  the  evening  breeze,  till  night  closed 
iferoond  and  all  was  hushed. 

We  must  not  be  always  philosophizing  in  the  spirit 
dt  Adam  Smith  cht  Blackstone;  nor  is  it  in  the  wilds  of 
Knoydart  and  Morrer,  or  among  the  stormy  waves  of 
Sky  or  Jura,  that  we  must  permit  ourselves  to  be  en- 
gage in  speculations  on  modern  music  and  Italian 
refinement.  The  bare  heath  with  its  single  grey  stone 
marking  the  bed  of  the  valiant,  the  solitary  cairn,  the 
dark  pass,  the  silent  glen,  the  roaring  torrent,  and  the 
mountain  shrouded  in  clouds  and  mists,  will  interfere, 
Jn  spite  of  all  our  reasonings ;  and  he  is  little  to  be  envied 
who  has  so  far  divested  himself  of  all  historic  associations, 
of  all  the  spirit  of  poetry  and  romance,  as  to  look  at  all 
these  things  with  the  quiet  judgment  of  a  moralist  or  a 
modern  politician,  to  listen  to  the  EUghland  bagpipe  and 
to  ask  himself  if  this  be  harmony.  Long  may  tbie  blast 
of  the  piper  blow,  as  he  struts  in  all  the  infbUiioii  of  wind 
and  pride  Wore  hk  chief;  and  thanks  to  the  feelings 
which,  though  they  can  appreciate  the  music  of  Italy, 
will  still  listen  with  delight  or  enthusiasm  to  the  discor- 
dant sounds  that  speak  of  the  cheerful  meetings  of  the 
times  that  are  gone,  or  of  the  heroic  deeds  of  former 
4«ys. 
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I  hope  I  have  done  some  justice  to  the  bagpipe: 
there  is  no  inrant  of  affection,  at  le^st :  bnt  it  is  necessary 
to  distinguish  between  music  as  an  art,  and  the  music  of 
a  strathspey  or  a  pibrach.  If  is  only  the  very  Tulgar  in 
reasoning,  to  whom  a  mere  term  fonns  the  whole  body  of 
science  or  art.  Poetry,  ardiitecture,  are  eqsaily  wide 
words.  We  may  admire  a  rustic  ballad  from  the  pen  of 
Burns  or  a  delicate  trifle  from  tliat  of  Moore,  without 
comparing  them  with  their  better  selves,  or  with  a  tlldii- 
siEind  other  mighty  masters  of  the  human  passions.  We 
can  turn  from  Swift  to  Milton,  pleased  in  difieirent  ways 
with  both;  yet  without  confounding  things  wbiefa'haye 
nothing  in  c(»nmon  but  the  name  of  poetry.  Yo^k  cathe- 
dral, the  Parthenon,  what  is  there  in  common  between 
Aese  but  stone  and  lime ;  yet  we  can  admire,  and  wonder 
at  each,  while,  even  from  those,  we  can  turn  with  plea-^ 
sure  to  an  ivied  cottage  or  a  comfortable  buildtog  of 
^*  good  brown  brick."  I  can  listen  to  the  bagpipe  jb(|t  as 
I  can  regale  on  oat  cakes  and  whisky ;  although  th^  har- 
monies of  the  one  are  not  found  in  the  Requi^»  of  Mozart, 
nor  the  composition  of  the  others  in  the  treatises  of'  Dr. 
Kitchener  or  Mrs..RundeIl.  Highland  music  is  one  thing, 
and  music  is  another:  and  just  i^cb  resemblance  is  there 
between  porridge  and  a  pur^e  of  woodcocks. 

The  bagpipe,  musically  speaking,  i»  as  vite  a  con^i-^ 
yance  as  it  is  easy  to  imagine :  harsh,  imperfect,  and  an- 
tuneable.  I  speak  of  tbe  great  Highland  pipe ;  because 
the  same  instrument,  unda*  various  modifications,  is  often 
pleasing,  and  suffidently  perfect  within  its  range.  That 
which  is  used  in  Italy  is  agi*eeable,  thotigh  limited  in 
power.  In  our  own  country,  the  Irish  and  the  Northum- 
berland pipei  are  exceedingly  respectable  instruments  i 
adding  sweetness  of  tone  to  sufficient  truth  of  intona- 
tion within  the  range  of  their  keys.    While  the  foriHt^p 
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resembles  the  hautboy  in  quality,  the  latter  approaches 
nearer  to  the  clarinet.  These,  from  the  smallness  of  their 
reeds  and  the  narrow  diameters  of  their  pipes,  require  but 
a  moderate  quantity  of  wind,  and  can  therefore  be  blown 
by  a  bellows;  as  may  a  sort  of  bastard  Highland  pipe,  of 
small  dimensions,  which  is  sometimes  used  by  itinerant 
musicians  in  the  Lowlands  and  has  probably  been  de- 
riyed  from  Ireland  or  England.  The  chaunter,  or  perfo- 
rated pipe  in  the  Highland  instrument,  has  a  clarinet 
reed  of  great  breadth ;  whence  that  loudness  of  sound 
for  which  it  is  esteemed.  In  a  military  instrument,  that 
18  a  valuable  quality :  nor  is  the  tone  harsh,  however 
loud.  It  is,  on  the  contrary,  a  fine  clarinet  tone,  when 
beard  at  a  sufficient  distance,  and  abstracted  from  its 
fiMilts  of  scale,  or  from  those  which  are  caused  by  hear- 
ing imperfect  or  wrong  intervals  in  harmony  or  in  near 
succession.  The  scale,  as  is  well  known,  consists  of  the 
complete  octave  with  an  additional  note ;  but  some  of 
the  intervals  are  very  incorrect,  and  the  upper  notes  are 
9II  out  of  tune,  being  extremely  fiat.  One  of  its  leading 
defects,  which  is  the  <;hief  cause  of  this,  is  that  which  be- 
longs, more  or  less,  to  the  whole  race  :  the  impossibility 
of  shortening  the  reed  by  biting  it.  If  the  immense  quan- 
tity of  wind  required  to  supply  all  the  wide  pipes  of  the 
Highland  instrument,  render  it  a  severe  exertion,  there 
is  an  advantage  in  one  respect,  that  this  is  an  equable 
one.  The  elbow  performs  the  office  which  would  other- 
wise fall  on  the  muscles  of  the  chest ;  and  what  that 
is,  is  well  known  to  players  on  the  hautboy.  Even 
in  the  common  fiageolet  fiute,  as  Vaucanson's  trials 
proved,  the  variation  of  force  required  for  the  lowest 
and  the  highest  notes,  ranges  from  an  ounce  to  fifty-six 
pounds.  From  this  the  piper  is  relieved  by  the  interven- 
tion of  his  bag.    But,  not  to  dwell  on  these  details,  it  is 
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froni  these  and  other  imperfections  on  which  I  need  not 
enlarge,  that  the  bagpipe  is  so  offensive  to  a  good  ear ; 
particularly  in  playing  all  those  compositions  which 
wander  beyond  its  legitimate  range,  so  as  to  include  those 
notes  in  it  which  are  faulty,  or  to  cause  the  performer 
to  substitute  minor  for  major  intervals,  or  the  rcFerse. 

The  bagpipe  is  considered  the  national  instrument  of 
the  Highlands.  This  modification  of  it  is  certainly  pe- 
culiar to  that  country :  but  the  instrument  itself,  under  a 
Tariety  of  forms,  has  been  known  from  almost  all  anti- 
quity, and  has  been  found  all  over  the  world.  That  it 
was  used  among  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  we  are  assured 
from  ancient  monuments ;  and  it  has  therefore  idly  been 
imagined  that  the  Caledonians  borrowed  it  from  the  lat- 
ter. But  the  Highlanders,  at  least,  had  little  or  no  com- 
munication with  the  Romans;  and  it  would  be  more  rea- 
sonable to  trace  it  immediately,  either  to  Ireland,  or  to 
the  common  Celtic  source  of  both  people,  or,  possibly,  to 
the  invading  Northmen*  among  whom  it  is  also  known  to 
have  existed.  As  to  its  Irish  origin,  I  must,  however,  re- 
mark, that  it  is  not  mentioned  by  Giraldus  Cambrensis 
as  an  Irish  instrument,  though  he  names  it  as  in  use  in 
Scotland  and  Wales.  It  is  found  to  this  day,  even  in 
Lapland ;  but  it  must  be  supposed  that  this  anomalous 
people  derived  it  from  their  Hunnish  or  Sclavonian  an- 
cestors. It  is  probable  that  the  Highland  bagpipe  is 
originally  derived  from  the  east,  the  source  of  all  know- 
ledge, and  the  apparent  source  of  the  Celts  themselves  ; 
since  instruments  of  similar  construction  are  known  in 
China  and  India.  But  there  are  no  hopes  of  illustrating 
so  obscure  a  subject,  nor  of  determining,  either  the 
period  at  which  it  was  introduced,  or  the  origin  of  its 
present  form.  It  must  be  observed,  howevert  that  it  is 
not  noticed  in  any  of  the  ancient  Gaelic  poems.    That  is 
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a  remftrloftble  dfcuniitaiiee,  and  may  be  us^d  as  an  argn- 
m^it  for  the  ttitiquity  of  these  ebmpositions^  if  Higb^ 
landers  please;  but  they  must  then  admit  the  pipe  to 
be  a  modem  instrament :  they  cannot  be  allowed  antt* 
qntty  for  both.  Critics  of  another  class  ^ill  question 
whether  this  feet  does  not  assist  in  proving  the  Irish 
claims  to  these  poems  ;  since,  ti^  that  country,  the  harp 
has  been,  from  all  record  and  tradition,  tb^  national  and 
the  poetical  instrument.  That  the  poems  of  Ossian^  or 
any  other  poetry,  was  sung  to  a  bi^pipe  accompaniment, 
is  not  a  very  probable  ciroutittBtance ;  but  this  is  a  ques^ 
tion  connected  with  the  former  use  of  the  harp  in  the 
Highlands,  ob  which,  like  my  neighbours,  I  shall  at- 
teyipt  to  throw-  some  additional  darkness  hereuften 

It  is  chiefly  from  the  fake  intonation  of  the  bagpipe,* 
particularly  in  the  upper  notes^  that  arises  the  harshness 
against  which  every  ear,  untutored  in  this  music,  ex^ 
claimisi.  The  tones  of  the  chaunter,  or  the  real  pipe,  it  is 
true,  are  very  far  from  being  sweet,  but  they  are  clear 
and  pure.  Those  of  the  drones  are  sonorous  and  fine ; 
nor  would  there  be  any  thing  to  complain  of,  if  the  sys- 
tem of  the  instrument  were  amended*  The  very  prin« 
ciple  of  a  drone  consists  in  the  key  note,  or  of  that  noti^ 
with  an  octave  or  a  fifth,  or  with  both.  But  in  this  con- 
trivance, the  same  drone  must  represent  both  the  minor 
and  the  major  scal6;  prodiieinga  species  of  harmony  whidi 
only  Highland  ears  can  endure.  Yet  it  is  quite  unne-4 
cessary  that  the  bagpipe  should  be  out  of  tune»  It  can 
derive  no  merit  from:  imperfection.  Nor  can  there  be 
any  difficulty  whatever  in  remedying  these  defects.  It 
would  be  quite  easy  to  render  the  intonation  more  per^ 
feet,  as  well  as  to  extend  the  range,  by  means  of  a  better 
system  of , borings  and  by  additional  keys,  as  is  done  in 
tiie  Nbrthjimberland  pipe.    The  same  expedient  of  keys 
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iii%hi  be  adofited'&r  dbngkig  diekejdfidie  drones,  i 
witboat  any  great  iocumbmace  to  tbe  player:  and'tbM 
tbe  insliruiiient  would  not  only  gaia  in  tradi  and  harmoiiy^ 
b«t  in  ibe  power  of  adding  to  its  very  limited  scale  of 
airs,  and  to  the  confined  number  of  its  kieys»  Nor  wonid 
it  sacrifice  any  thing  of  the  beauty  of  its  appearance,  ov 
of  its  loudness  and  brilliaDoy ;  qualities  which  oertaiiily 
are  most  essential,  and  wfaidi  ought  to  be  preserved*  it 
might  thus,  it  is  true,  appear  to  lose  scmiewbaet  in  power 
and  strength  of  tone ;  but  Ae  real  loss  would  only  be  in 
noise ;  as  the  discordance,  in  this,  as  in  all  other  cases  in 
music,  gives  only  tbe  appearance  ai  power,  not  tbt&re* 
ality^  He  who  wishes  the  audience  to  hear  the  beanty 
of  his  voice  in  a  chorus,  may  easily  effect  his  purpose  by 
singing  out  of  tune,  and  tbns  acquire  such  hrae  as  he 
merits,  and  such  as  the  bagpipe  derives  from  the  saibi^ 
cause. 

It  is  naturally  asked  why  this  improvement  has  not 
been  made.  The  irrelative  keys  and  transitions  might 
remain  as  before ;  as  indeed  they  ought :  but  the  minor 
mode  would  be  as  minor  as  ever,  though  its  scale  were 
rendered  complete;  the  character  of  a  major  melody 
would  not  be  destroyed  by  having  a  major  instead  of  ft 
minor  third ;  nor  would  any  particularly  bad  efiects  fot** 
low  from  a  sharp  seventh,  as  a  true  octave,  or  from  plmy^ 
ing  a  major  air  in  its  own  key,  instead  of  forcing  one  half 
of  it  into  the  minor  one,  to  tbe  utter  cimfusion  of  the 
melody  and  composition*  Of  Highland  expedients,  these 
are  surely  among  the  worst.  But  such  cavillers  forget 
that  the  instrument  is  already  perfect ;  and  not  only  that 
it  is  a  perfect  instrument,  but  a  Highland  instrument.  To 
rendo*  iti more  perfect,  would,  of  course^  be  impossible^ 
but  to  alter  it,  even  in  the  minutest  particular,  would  lie 
considered  no  less  a  crime  than  it  was,  in  Timothens,  td 
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have  added  a  string  to  the  Greek  lyre.  Saeh  are  the 
effects  of  pride  or  of  obstinacy,  or  of  bad  ears,  or  of  an 
oirer-4refined  respect  for  antiqaity ;  for  our  friends  may 
make  their  election  in  this  matter.  We  mast  indeed  re- 
collect that  Highland  ears  are  not  bound  to  conform  to 
ours;  and  when  we  doubt  of  their  accuracy,  we  are  perhaps 
only  displaying  the  length  of  our  own.  Certainly,  who- 
ever  is  in  the  right,  our  ears  are  not  bored  to  the  same 
scale  as  Donald's.  It  is  very  certain  that  a  Highlander 
esteems  his  pibrach  or  his  reel  to  be  the  perfection  of 
melody,  as  he  considers  his  unvarying  drone  the  quin- 
tessence of  harmony.  Hence  he  goes  on,  **  without  re- 
mcatne  or  mitigation''  of  wind,  executing  at  the  very  top 
of  his  ab<Hninable  scale,  melodies  which  belong  to  the 
violin.;  not  only  utterly  insensible  to  the  dissonance  and 
felse  intonation,  but  substituting,  without  scruple,  minor 
for  major  tones,  or  the  contrary,  or  one  note  for  another. 
He  even  delights  in  the  effect ;  often  also  feeling  no 
small  indignation  at  his  ignorant  and  tasteless  audience ; 
nor  does  he  for  a  moment  imagine  that  his  drone  in  6  is 
not  also  the  fundamental  note  of  a  melody  in  A. 

But  I  believe  we  must  excuse  him ;  for,  in  truth,  the 
human  ear  appears,  to  be  a  very  accomodating  machine. 
A  piano  forte,  in  this  part  of  the  worid,  is  never  tuned 
from  the  time  it  is  created;  but  its  defects  are  not  disco- 
vered, and  it  is  played  on  without  compunction.  If  we 
often  listen  with  wonder,  we  must  recollect  that  it  is  a 
mark  of  ignorance  to  wonder  at  any  thing.  Our  own  fiur 
dilettantes  on  that  universal  instrument,  are  not  a  liMe 
tolerating  on  the  subject  of  intonatbn,  although  I  will 
not  exactly  say  that  it  is  impossible  for  a  piano  forte 
player  to  possess  a  good  ear.  But  though  we  must  not 
allow  the  Highland  piper  to  set  up  his  ears  in  competi- 
tion with  our  own  as  long  as  there  is  such  a  point  of  re« 
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fSsrence  as  the  raathematical  division  of  a  string,  there  is 
somewhat  more  of  habit  and  education  in  this  affair  than 
musicians  have  been  always  willing  to  admit.     There 
was  once  no  harmony  acknowledged  but  in  the  unison; 
it  is  so  still  among  savage  nations.    From  this  to  the 
octave  is  a  very  short  step*    It  is  not  very,  long  since  to. 
^  quintoyer''   was  a  synonymous  term  with  harmony : 
Chaucer's  musician  accompanies  himself  with  a  ^^  loud 
quinible ;"  though  the  meaning,  even  of  that,  has  been 
disputed  by  those  who  dispute  every  thing:  now,  amusi-" 
eian  would  faint  at  a  regular  succession  of  fifths.    Gre<-^ 
gorian  chants  gave  way  to  the  immediate  predecessors  of 
Corelli  and  the  musicians  of  that  period  ;^  the  Paesiellos 
and  the  Cimarosas  succeeded.    Laws,  inviolable  Iaw8,( 
for  the  regulation  of  harmony^  hare  been  in  successimi 
ihade  and  violated.    The  rules  for  the  preparation  and 
resolution  of  chords  are  only  now  obeyed  when  it  19 
not  found  preferable  to  disobey  them.    A  Haydn  trem-* 
bles  at  his  own  boldness ;  his  hands  recoil  even  at  the 
sounds  himself  has  made ;  but  still  he  goes  on :  more 
fearless,  steps  in  a  Mozart  ^  and  at  length,  a  Beethovea 
plunges  into  a  congregation  of  sounds  that  might  raise 
from  the  very  g^ave,  the  spirits  of  his  early  predecessors.. 
The  audience  keeps  pace,  but  it  is  a  lagging  one,  with 
these  innovations;  first  wondering  what  they  mean,  and 
lastly  wondering  at  their  former  insensibility.    Sueh  is 
the  progress  of  human  ears ;  and  of  human  improvement 
toOt  in  many  other  matters. 

The  proper  music  of  the  bagpipe  is  well  worthy  of 
the  instrument.  But,  in  fact,  they  are  really  fit  for  eacb 
tober^  and  ought  never  to  have  been  separated.  The  in? 
strument  has  suffered  in  reputatioo,  like  the  ass  in  the 
fable,  by  aiming  at  too  high  flights.  It  is,  properly  speak- 
ing, a  military  weapon,  and  the  pibrach  is  its  real  biist<* 
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aess.     If  aU  pjbraohs  are  ilot  BAarches^  you  may  at  least 
inarch  as  w4ll  to  the  one  as  the  other,  to  Haia  law  as  to 
Gks  yeart  to  the  Laineut  as  to  the  Gathering  of  the.  clan* 
)t  is  iropossible,  id  truth,  to  march  to  either:  oAerwise 
than  as  men  may  walk  in  spite  of  any  noise*    Thepii- 
brach  has  Deitl^r  time,-  rhythm,  melody,  cadence,  nor 
accenyt;  neither  key  note,  nor  commeacenient,  norten- 
mination ;  and  it  caa  theriefore  regulate  nothing.    It  be- 
gias,  goes,  on,  and  ends,  no  one  knows  when,  or  how,  or 
where ;  and  if  all  the  merit  of  the  bagpipe  is  to  depend 
OB  its  martial,  or  rather  its  marching,  utility,  it  could  not 
eertaialy  stand  on  a  worse  foundation.    The  subject  of 
the  pibracb,  such  as  it  is,  consists  of  a  few  simple  notes, 
or  of  aground;  oftea^  scarcely  contatnkig  a  determihed 
or  intelligible  melody.    On  this,  nre  engrafied  a  tram  of 
variations^  gradually  increasing  in  velocity  and  violehce, 
and  supposed  to  describe  the  augmenting  fury  of  the 
fight;  generally  succeeded  by  a  slow  movement,  which 
is  meant  to  represent  lamenlatiou :  that  6f  the  vanquishi^d 
£or  themselves,  it  must  be  supposed,  and  thi^  of  the  vic- 
tors for  their  friends.    Thus  die  pibradi  is  the  prototype 
of  all  the  battles  of  Prague  iand  their  generation  with 
which  our  ears  have  been  imnoyed  from  the  time  of 
Kotzwara,  till  Beethoven  demolished  at  once  all  thas^ 
petty  Salmoneuses  with  his  own  thundev. 

The  variations  are  considerably  more  abominable  thaa 
the  ground;  musically  speaking,  as  we  are  now;  but 
they  are  the  best  test  of  the  artist's  merit,  as  aU  that 
merit  lies  in  difficult  aiid  rapid  executionu  Any  nssn  can 
blow  the  charge;  but  when  it  cornea  to  action,  it  i$  be 
who  has  the  strongest  fingers  and  the  worst  tast^  that 
will  carry  the  day.  Yet  there  are  rules  too  for  ail  this 
cutting  of  notes,  as  it  is  called.  The  term  is  not  ill  cfaooeb; 
sa  the  ground  is  literally  cut  into  tatters  by  a  reitefiatipa 
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of  tbe  most  clamsy,  common-place,  and  ^Eisteless  flou- 
rish, offensive  in  themselves,  but  still  more  so  by 
their  excess;  since  every  note  is  so  encumbered,  that 
whatever  air  might  have  existed,  is  totally  swallowed  up 
in  the  general  confusion, 

Thongh   the  plibrach    is  thus  the  proper  mdsic  of 
the  Highland  pipe,  and  though  tbe  pipe  is  properly  a 
militm^y  instrument,  the  funereal  lament,  or  coronach,  now 
nearly  out  of  use,  must  also  be  incldded.    Strictly  speak-* 
11^,  indeed,  this  is  in  itself  a  military  air;  since  the  hi- 
ment  belongs  properly  tp  the  warrior:  if  it  is  not  alwayi^ 
the  dirge  after  the  battle,  it  is  the  dirge,  at  least,  over  the 
soldier's  grave.     It  is  with  fisMT  less  propriety  that  this  in* 
stmment  is  used  to  give  life  to  the  dance;  and  as  a  vocal 
accompaniment,  it  is  plainly  inapplicable ;  unless  it  were 
to  accompany  a  concert  of  tygers  and  cats  o'  mountain. 
Nevertheless  it  is  used  for  reels ;   and  with  bad  enough 
success,  if  the  ears  are  to  be  consulted :   as  a  moving 
jfbree,  however,  it  answers  ite  purpose  very  effectually; 
In  fact,  there  are  very  few  dancing  airs  that  lie  within  its 
e(NBpass;  since  the  greater  number  of  these  have  been 
composed  on  the  violin :   such  as  it  can  play  correctly,  it 
does  however  play  very  characteristically.    Yet,  even  as 
a  dancing  instrument,  it  is  defective ;  as  no  mode  of  Cut* 
ting,  or  fingering,  can  give  that  spirit  which  is  communi- 
cated by  a  genuine  Highland  fiddlestick.    Six  inches  of 
Nid  Gow^s  hor6e-hair  would  have  beaten  all  the  bagpipes 
that  ever  were  blown.     The  reel  and  strathspey  ate 
wretchedly  tame  on  the  pipe,  though  noisy  enough :  but 
fortunately.  Willing  heefc  serve  to  cover  or  repair  all  its 
defects,    fie  it  remembered,  however,   that  it  is  hifra 
dignitatem  for  a  true  Highland  pip^  to  play  such  music; 
Thus  much  for  the  national  instrument,  as  it  is  called, 
I  have  cr^icised  it,  nUnsicaliy,  orv  s»  speaking  by  the 
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gamut;  but,  without  changiug  my  ground,  I  can  praise it> 
too,  as  I  have  doue  already.    It  has  a  grand  and  noble 
sound,  a  sound  that  fills  the  valley  and  is  reechoed  from 
the  mountain:  by  association,  that  sound  is  a  martial  one. 
It  is  a  handsome  instrument  also,  with  all  its  pennons 
flying;  and  the  piper,  when  he  is  well  inflated,  is  a  noble* 
looking  disdainful  fellow.    But  if  brought  on  the  Edin- 
burgh stage,  it  is  to  be  admired  and  reverenced,  not  loved;* 
it  cannot  with  impunity  be  stript  of  all  its  associations : 
**  cum  mihi  ostendas  sic,  odi."    It  is  to  hear  it  echoing, 
among  the  blue  hills  of  our  early  days,  to  sit  on  a  bank  of 
yellow  broom  and  watch  its  tones  as  they  swell,  mel- 
lowed by  distance,  on  the  evening  breeze,  to  listen  to  it  as 
it  is  wafted  wide  over  the  silent  lake,  or  breaking  through 
the  roaring  of  the  mountain  stream ;  this  it  is  to  hear  the 
bagpipe  as  it  ought  to  be  heard ;  to  love  it  as  it  ought  to  be 
loved.    It  is  wide  and  wild  nature,  the  deep  glen  and  the 
mountain,  that  are  its  only  concert-room ;  it  is  the  torrent 
and  the  sound  of  the  breeze  that  are  its  only  accompani- 
ments. 

But  the  Harp  has  also  been  claimed  for  the  Highlands^ 
as  a  national  instrument     As  it  has,  however,  long  fallen 
into  disuse,  if  ever  indeed  it  was  much  known,  this  ques- 
tion has  afforded  an  admirable  arena  for  antiquaries. 
Prejudice,  united  to  darkness,  forms  an  exquisite  basis  of 
interminable  discussion.    As  a  meer  looker  on,  I  cannot 
pretend  to  much  interest  in  the  decision ;  therefore  yoil 
need  not  be  alarmed  at  the  prospect  of  a  profound  research 
into  probabilities ;  into  things  that  might  have  been  and 
that  should  have  been.    But  when  matters  which  ought 
to  have  been  of  common  notoriety,  require  the  kind  of 
proof  that  has  been  adduced  in  this  case,  conviction  does 
not  easily  follow.    The  instrument,  or  some  instrument  of 
this  nature,  has  doubtless  existed :  the  only  question  is; 
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whether  it  was  commou.  Had  it  beea  so,  it  would  surely 
not  have  been  difficult  to  find  numerous  specimens  of  it, 
and  indisputable  traces  of  its  existence.  But  let  us  look 
at  the  proofs. 

If  authority  could  avail  as  evidence,  Gunn's  name 
would  prove  a  great  deal :  but  his  wishes  and  opinions 
are  of  little  moment.  The  evidence  on  this  subject  which 
has  been  drawn  from  the  poems  of  Ossian,  is  of  equal 
value  with  the  very  luminous  and  satisfactory  historical 
illustrations  which  Macpherson  has  derived  from  the  same 
source.  The  Irish,  indeed,  can  solve  the  question  without 
difficulty ;  and  the  harps  of  the  Ossians,  be  they  who 
they  may,  are  not  the  weakest  evidence  on  which  they 
found  their  claims  to  these  poems.  It  is  much  more  to 
the  purpose  that  there  is  a  field  in  Mull  still  called  the 
harper's  field,  that  there  is  a  window  in  Duntulm  Castle 
called  the  harper's  window,  and  that  many  other  memo- 
rials of  the  same  nature  exist.  Donald,  Lord  of  the  Isles^ 
was  killed  by  his  own  harper  Mac  Cairbre,  at  Inverness^ 
after  the  memorable  misfortunes  which  followed  his  in- 
cursion into  Atboll.  Facts  like  these  will  serve  to  prove 
that  such  an  instrument  was  known  and  used  by  the 
Maclean  and  the  Macdonald.  Perhaps  however  they 
will  not  still,  in  every  instance,  prove  the  existence  of 
harps  and  harpers ;  as  the  evidence  derived  from  terms  is 
not  often  of  much  avail,  unless  their  meaning  were  pre- 
cisely known.  That  a  Clear,  or  a  Clearsach,  was  a  harp 
with  strings  of  wire,  need  not  be  doubted ;  but  it  is 
equally  certain  that  the  bard  and  the  musician,  or  harper, 
(omitting,  the  piper)  were  known  by  the  same  generic 
term ;  their  very  offices  being  indeed  combined  in  the 
same  person.  Thus  the  field  and  the  window  do  not  ne- 
cessarily prove,  even  the  existence  of  a  harper  or  a  harp : 
it  may  be  allowed  that  they  prove  that  of  a  bard. 
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A  ^hiiiliMr  objection}  on  the  score  of  name*,  lipplie$  to 
VgumeDts  derivod  from  the  ancient  u^  of  the  words 
Tiompan  and  Crnit.  No  man  has  pretended  to  say  what  the 
Tiompan  was ;  for  aug^t  we  know,  it  is  as  likely  to  hare 
been  a  drum  as  a  hnrp.  The  Irish,  indeed,  say  tlfot  it 
was  a  Tympanum,  a  tambouring  dr  tabor;  notwith  stiiiiding 
^e  well-known  and  most  ungallant  proverb  Whtcb 
Hector  Mac  Neill  has  consecrated*  That  the  Crmt  was 
the  Crwth,  or  crowd,  an  instrument  known  to  the  Welsh 
and  the  Irish,  and  also  to  the  Nomlans  of  France,  'is 
rendered  almost  certain  by  similarity  of  name,  Giraldas 
CambrensiSy  who  visited  Ireland  in  1185  and  wt'ote 
largely  on  that  country,  hds  been  quoted  as  atttho* 
rity  for  the  use  of  the  harp  in  the  Highlands,  and  his 
testimony  is  certainly  indisputable  fis  fat  as  it  goes, 
H^  first  asserts,  what  perhaps  the  Highlandei«  will  not 
easily  admit,  that  the  Scots  were  indebted  to  the  Irbh  for 
their  knowledge  of  music ;  but  that  they  had  strireii  so 
liard  to  rival  them,  that  they  w^re  now  considered  the 
better  musicians  of  the  two.  Admitting  therefore  that 
bis  evidence  relates  to  the  harp^  though  the  whole  pes* 
sage  is  rather  loose,  still,  it  would  prove  little  more  than 
that  fact  which  no  one  is  inclined  to  deny;  naiiiely, 
that  this  instrument  was  known  to  the  Scotis  who  were 
most  intimately  connected  with  Ireland  by  position.  The 
inhabitants  of  the  west  coast,  and  the  Irish,  were  in  con- 
stant commiinication,  and  were,  in  fact,  the  same  ^ec^e; 
but  we  are  equally  certain  that  this  communication  Was 
limited,  and  that,  between  the  great  tntemd  tract  df  the 
Highlands  and  Ireland,  there  was  no  community.  Ofcero, 
very  uncivilly,  has  told  us  that  those  who  wiU  talk  of 
music  or  Mathematics,  without  understanding  those  sei<^ 
ences,  must  talk  nonsense.  Such  loose  testimonials 
therefore  as  those  of  this  often  careless  narrator,  may 
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netve  the  yague  purposes  of  §peneral  bistoiy ;  tbey  answer 
very  well  f6r  popular  currrency  and  ordinary  coaversar 
lion ;  but  diis  will  not  satisfy  musicians  and  ought  not  to 
satisfy  antiquaries. 

But  the  existence  of  the  Harp,  its  mere  existence  in 
the  Highlands,  at  some  period  or  other,  is  not  denied  by 
anyone:  and  all  these  proofs  amount,  at  the  best,  to 
lioAing  more.  Yet  Buchanan's  testimony,  which  has 
jbeen  quoted  as  authority  on  this  question,  is  here,  as  on 
sAl  other  subjects  connected  with  the  Highlands,  of  nO 
value;  as  he  has  not  spoken  from  personal  knowledge* 
His  name  has  too  often  been  made  of  weight  on  matters 
in  which  he  deserves  to  rank  with  the  most  credulous  and 
ihaccurate  of  his  predecessors.  The  remark  in.  John 
Major's  Annals,  proves,  however,  that  a  harp  ^th  strings 
of  brass  was  knowB  in  Scotland.  A  writer  also  concer* 
ipg  <^  certain  matters  in  Scotland,"  <<in  1597,"  mentimis 
harps  sti*ung  with  sinews,  and  spcfaks  also  of  the  dear- 
i^hdh  as  strung  wfth  wire;  the  latter  instrument  being 
probably  the  same  as  the  Irish  harp.  I  may  quote  the 
(i«lidi%^  iVom  Motiipennte,thougfa  it  hds  often  been  quoted 
already*  **  They  delight  much  in  musick,  but  chiefly  in 
b^pes^dhd  cldrscboes  of  their  otvn  fashion.  The  strings 
of  the  c4air$efa€i€is  are  made  of  brasse  wyre,  and  the  strings 
of  the  hart)es  of  sinews,  which  strings  they  strike,  eyther 
with  their  nayles  growing  long,  or  else  with  an  instru* 
ment  appointed  for  that  use.^'  This  however  is  but  a  hear-' 
say  author ;  nor  is  he  an  accurate  one.  He  represents 
as  general  or  common,  that  which  was  rare  or  casual;  as 
when  ire  also  says  that  the  armour  with  which  the  High* 
landers  ctfver  their  "bodyes  in  time  of  warre,  is  an  yrpn 
bonnet  afrd  an  haMbergion"  ^*  almost  even  to  their  heeles." 
Thereis  no  such  tradition,  nor  are  there  any  remains  of 
such  ai^mour  as  tnsed  by  the  people.    A  few  chiefs  might 
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have  been  so  armed.  I  may  hower^  add  to  bk  testi* 
moDjy  that  BromtoD,  an  Irish  chronicler  (I  believe)9nien* 
tions  the  harp,  in  the  time  of  Henry  the  second,  asknowti 
to  the  Scots.  There  was  a  harp  in  the  possession  of  the 
late  Greneral  Robertson  of  Lade,  which  I  have  examined, 
and  it  is  proved  to  have  been  brought  from  Argyllshire 
in  1460.  It  is  said  to  resemble  that  one  preserved  in  ^ 
Ireland,  well  known  to  musical  antiquaries,  and  supposed 
to  have  belonged  to  Brian  Boromhe.  This  is  engraved, 
I  think  in  Walker  and  in  Gunn  both.  It  is  possible,  nay 
not  unlikely,  that  the  instrument  at  Lude  may  have  been 
an  Irish  harp;  a  circumstance  the  more  probable  from 
the  intimate  connexion  that  subsisted  between  Ireland  and 
the  west  coast  of  Scotland.  But  whether  Irish  or  not, 
it  no  more  proves  ^he  harp  to  have  been  in  common  use, 
than  the  presence  of  an  organ  would  prove  that  this  in- 
strument also  was  of  Scottish  birth,  cor  was  commonly 
known.  Admitting  the  harp  at  Lude  to  be  Scottish,  it  is 
die  only  specimen  in  existence;  and  the  date  of  14S0 
might  therefore  be  supposed  the  period  of  the  extinction 
of  the  harp  in  Scotland,  since  it  is  the  latest  as  well  as  the 
most  ancient  specimen* 

That,  however,  is  not  the  case.  Macleod  entertained 
a  regular  harper  at  Dunvegiein  in  the  seventeenth  century; 
the  celebrated  poet  and  composer  Roderick  Morison, 
better  known  by  the  name  of  Rory  Dall.  The  Macleans 
of  Coll  appear  also  to  have  maintained  a  harper  as  part 
of  their  establishment;  and  the  death  of  the  last  did  not 
take  place  till  some  time  after  1734.  Thus  the  use  of  the 
harp  is  brought  down  to  a  very  late  di^e;  but  this  vely 
evidence  serves  rather  to  prove  its  rarity  than  the  con- 
trary. If  Maclean's  harper  had  not  been  an  exception, 
it  is  impossible  but  that,  at  so  recent  a  period,  the  use  of 
the  harp  must  have  been  matter  of  common  notoriety. 
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Iterpd  would  9I1II  have  been  found  in  tbe  houses  of  chi^ffr; 
mw  IS  it  to  be  conceived  that  the  Highlanders  would  have 
abandoned  the  instrument,  or  that  it  could  have  fallen 
into  such  utter  disuse,  at  the  very  moment  when  oppress 
sion  and  conquest  had  rendered  them  more  than  ever 
tenacious  of  all  that  they  were  allowed  to  keep. 

It  is  well  known  that,  in  Ireland,  the  harp  was  for- 
merly in  general  use  among  itinerant  and  professioual 
minstrels,  as  it  has  continued  in  some  degree  .to  the 
present  day ;  but  there  is  not  the  slightest  trace  or  record 
of  the  former  existence  of  itinerant  or  independent  native 
harpers  in  the  Highlands.  It  appears  to  have  been  merely 
an  object  or  an  instrument  of  state  amimg  the  greater 
chieftains ;  probably,  in  all  cases,  part  of  the  business  of 
the  bard,  as  in  the  instance  of  Bory  Dall;  and  doubtless 
borrowed,  as  Giraldus  says,  from  Ireland.  It  is  well 
remembered.yet  in  Ai^llshfre,  that  Irish  itinerant  har- 
pers used  to  wander  about  the  country,  sixty  or  seventy 
years  ago;  and,  what  is  most  interesting  to  remark,  that 
.  they  are  said  to  have  composed  ^  Scotch  tune$." 

Whether  tbe  bagpipe  was  a  Celtic  or  a  Giotbic  instru- 
ment, from  which  tribe  of  their  pr<^nitors  the  High- 
landers and  the  Irish  borrowed  it,  will  never  he  deter- 
mined. But  it  AeevoB  tolerably  clear  that  the  harp  was 
derived  from  their  second. race  of  ancestors,  from  the 
Teutonic  tribes.  We  have  better  and  more  ancient 
authority  for  itSvbeing  a  Saxon  instrument  than  its  use 
by  Alfred.  The  name  itself  is  Saxon,  and  the  Oirpeam  of 
the  Irish  is,  plainly,  the  Hearpa.  Clairschoe,  the  musical 
board,  is  a  new  compounded  tei:m.  The  figure  of  the 
instrument  has  been  found  in  ancient  Gothic  sculptures, 
coinciding  precisely  with  that  of  the  Irish  harp ;  and  a 
similarly  formed  one  has  been  found  in  use  amopg  3ome 
of.  the  Gothic  tribes  of  the  present  Tartars.    From  tbe 
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same  satirce  we  may  equally  derive  it  for  tbe  Welsh ; 
HOT  is  it  necessary  that  they  should  have  borrowed  it  from 
Ireland.  Though  they  should  have  possessed  it  before 
the  time  of  the  Saxon  itHrasious,  they  might  have  been 
indebted  for  it  to  their  Cimbric  ancestors;  taking  it  £ur 
granted  that  tbe  Chnbri  were  a  Gotbic  people,  and  not  a 
Celtic  one,  as  Pinkerton  seems  erroneously  to  have  con- 
eluded. 

But,  to  conclude  these  desultory  remarks,  you  must 
remember  that  the  only  question  bene  at  is^ue  is,  whether 
the  harp  was  common,  whether  it  was  a  national  instf  i3i- 
ment,  not  wfaetber  it  existed.  Even  Gunn  admite  that 
tbcfre  are  no  trafoes  of  former  professional  or  itinecant 
harplh^s  in  the  Highlands,  reiE^mbliDg  those  of  Ireland 
and  Wales.  If  this  instrument  had  been  generd,  its 
entire  lo(to  is  «n  tnipreoedented  circumst^nee  ;  wheAer 
in  a  mOTal  view,  or 'as  a  me^^Miicfd  question.  As  Iwr  as 
we  are  acquainted  with  the  history*  of  Highland  manners 
and  usages,  the  people  continiwd  to  be,,  as  to  their  do* 
mestic  habifts,  not  merely  down  te  1460,  but  to  1700t 
pretty  nearly  what  thiiy  Were  in  1200,  and  very  possibly 
what  thejr  had  been  up  to  tbe  times,  of  the  Ostermanaisb 
invasions,  oreven  to  a  mOTO  distant  date^  Ail  tbe  esta^ 
blishment  of  a  Highlaiid  cbief  is  known.  Birt  menticHis 
bis  bard ;  so  does  Martin^  but  we  hear  ncrtbtng^of  aiiarw 
per,  except  in  t!he  two  instances  above  mentioned :  «id 
as  the  manners  and  habits  of  their  day  wia^e  those  of  an-* 
cient  times,  thei*e  is  no  retoon  for  supposing  ihat  they 
pdssesi^ed  harps  atid  harpers  at  a  previous  period.  Jior 
k  it  iliore  probable  that,  when  the  country  was  evidently 
ill  ^  state  far  more  improved  tham  it  had  bemi  dttring^the 
independence  and  perpetual  warfare  of  the  separate 
dans,  an  instrument  of  this  nature  should  have  fallen  into 
diiiuse  or  oblivion ;  particulfirly  as,  if  it  bad  evfer  Aus 
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been  used,  it  must  have  fonned  an  essential  ingredient 
in  the  business  of  transmitting  traditionary  poetry,  or  of 
recitation  in  general,  and  must  also  have  been  a  neces- 
sary part  of  the  very  limited  list  of  the  elegancies  or 
amusements  of  these  rude  chiefs.  It  might  indeed  be 
said  that  such  poems  could  not  have  been  recited  with- 
out music.  That  remark  would,  however,  be  unfounded ; 
because  it  is  well  known  that  the  romances  of  the  Scalds 
and  the  Minstrels  were  actually  delivered  in  a  sort  of 
recitativo  secco,  and  without  the  aid  of  accompaniments. 
Iliat  poems  were  sometimes  chanted  to  musrc,  is  a  feet ; 
but  it  is  rather  an  exception  than  an  usi^.  It  was  a 
diff^ent  i»peei^  of:  performance.  In  Wales  and  in  Ire- 
kuftd:  the  harp  has  continued  in  use  to  this  day ;  and  that 
it  is  becoming  rare  in  the  fcnrmer  country,  is  only  the 
consequence  of  that  total  change  of  circumstances  by 
which  8^  many  other  .ancient  nsagelsi  and  habits  have  bees 
albandotied  or  forgotten. 

Of  the  <^her  musical  instruments  of  the  Higlilandens 
we  have  little  knowledge.  The  question  of  the  Violin 
will  be  examined  more  properly  berelrfler.  The  nature 
of  the  Cruit  is  somewhat  obscure,  and  the  totd  obliv^ion 
ii^o  which  it  has  fidlen,  not  only  here,  but  in  Wales  and 
Ireland,  seems  to  prove  that  it  never  could  have  been 
nudh  in  use*  .Of  the  Tiom]^  I  have  said  all  that  is  likdy 
to  be  known.  It  is  remembered  that  the  Jew's.harp  was 
formerly  common  in  the  Highlands,  and  it  is  described 
as  used  in  St.  Kiida.  But  that  also  has  fallen  into  obli- 
vion; nor  has  it  ever  be4n  said  that  the  Higblanders 
possessed  At  Slock  iiad  Horti  of  the  Lowlands^  nor  the 
Syrinx  so  common  among,  the  Gauls.  They  appear  to 
have  been  equally  ignorant  of  the  Rote,  and  of  some 
elher  instruments  which  die  researches  of  musical  anti- 
quaries have  shewn  to  have  been  common  among  the  dis- 
tant Gauls  and  Gallic  Normans. 
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HIGHLAND  AND   CALEDONIAN    MUSIC. 


The  present  examination  of  the  history  and  nature  of 
Highland  and  Caledonian  music,  will  incidentally  confirm 
what  I  have  just  said  respecting  the  Highland  harp ;  nor 
need  I  point  put  the  value  of  the  evidence,  as  musicians 
will  readily  deduce  it  for  themselves.  If  the  true  nature 
and  origin  of  the  peculiar  melody  for  which  Scotland  has 
so  notedly  been  distinguished,  have  so  long  remained'ob- 
scure,  it  must  be  because  no  native  and  competent  musi- 
cian has  yet  examined  it.  If  I  have  here  trespassed  on 
the  province  of  others,  it  can  only  be  said  that  they  have 
had  abundant  time ;  and  that  when  those  who  have  a  duty 
to  perform  do  not  execute  it,  others  may  be  excused  if, 
when  at  length  weary  of  waiting,  they  interfere.  At  any 
rate,  some  one  must  make  the  first  step,  and,  as  usual,  bear 
the  brunt. 

The  general  character  of  the  H^ighland, vocal  airs  is 
familiar  to  every  one ;  nor  would  it  be  easy  to  quote 
one  which  would  not  answer  the  purpose  of  illustrating 
that  of  nearly  the  whole.  Nor  need  I  say  that  they  bear 
no  resemblance  to  the  pibrach,  or  to  the  martial  music, 
wiiatever  they  may  to  the  dancings  airs.  It  is  their  com- 
mon feature  to  be  plaintive,  whether  in  the  migor  or  the 
minor  key ;  and  few,  even  among  educated  musicians, 
need  be  told  that  they  are  pleasing.    Considerable  col- 
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lections  of  them  have  been  made  by  different  persons ; 
whether  to  their  exhaustion  or  not,  is  of  no  great  momenta 
Among  these,  while  the  aniversal  sameness  perceptible  on 
a  first  fmpression,  arises,  in  a  great  measure,  from  their  pe- 
culiar and  distinct  character,  it  will  also  be  found  that  the- 
variety  of  melodies  is  really  very  limited,  and  that  many 
of  them  are  mere  copies  of  each  other  with  slight  alter- 
ations, or  different  editions  of  one  subject.    Unlike  the 
pibrach,  these  have  a  regular  rhythm;  being  divisible  by 
bars,  properly  accented,  and  limited  to  the  multiples  of 
two,  in  the  usual  manner.  A  few  exceptions,  which  exist, 
may  have  arisen  merely  from  the  incorrectness  of  trans- 
mission.   In  general,  it  will  be  found  that  they  consist  of 
only  one  strain :  and  with  .respect  to  the  most  ancient 
and  genuine,  I  believe  that  is  invariably  true.    Where 
a  second  is  found,  as  Js  almost  always  the  case  with  those 
which  have  been  borrowed  and  transferred  to  the  Low* 
lands,  it  is  commonly  a  recent  addition :  generdly  a  mo-' 
dification  of  the  same  idea,  and  very  often  a  tasteless  ex-^ 
tension  of  it,  produced  by  wandering  through  a  greater 
extent  of  scale.    Unless  the  fault  lies  in  the  musicians 
who  have  collected   these  airs,  to  the  neglect  of  the 
poetry^  many  of  them  appear  to  be  merely  instrumental  i 
some;  however,  are  associated  to  words  and  sung  by  the 
people  at  their  various  occupations.    It  would  be  desir- 
able to  rescue  from  probable  oblivion  much  more  of  this 
poetry  than  has  ever  yet  been  made  public :  but,  unfor-^ 
tunately,  most  of  the  musicians  wlio  have  done  this  for. 
the  airs,  have  been  vulgar  and  uneducated  people ;  some- 
times not  even  acquainted  with  the  language;    Honour 
yet  claims  the  performance  of  this  task  by  some  compe- 
tent Highlander.    Their  Sassanach  friends^  they  may  be 
asisuredi  are  fully  as  much  interested  about  their  anti- 
quities as  themselves;  and  they  have  proved  it :  but  there 
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wte  iMUy  poiBlB  firpm  wUdi  theur  jgocrance  of  tlie  Iao« 
goagpe  preoki^eB  tb^m, 

•    l^bough  we  must  uiMiveMably  consider  tbe  High- 
laiider»  ai  a  musical  people,  it  is  BeverHieless  remark- 
abte  Ihat  very  little  music  is  to  be  beard'  itt  tbe  ceantry. 
Wefe  It  not  for  tbe  indisputable  antiquity  of  tbis  art 
among  tb^^m,  w&  Aigb^  now*  eren  imagine  tbat  it  bad 
never  been  ktiovn  to  them*    I  can  scarcely' remember 
tbftt,  excepting  tbe  boat  songwMcb  the  Vhfm  men^sii^ 
to  tbe  Cockneys  wKo  visit  StiJb^  1  ever  heard  Ave  songR 
Unrougbottt  aJi  tbe  coantry'  daring'  tiwwMr  of  vq^ 
aeqoainlanee  with  it,    OMe  or  twice  I  may  b»re  bearda 
young  COW  berd;  andf  as  often  a  milk-maid,  cbaating  some 
^  snafdieisi  of  old  tunes''  through  the  nose ;  once  I  hfive 
heard  the  ftilling  song,  and  once  the  grinding  strains. 
In  S^  Kilda,  fbrmeriy  so  mnsical,  tbe  art  is  absolutely 
forgotten.    I  can  barely  recollect  a  violin ;  and  even  the 
bagpipe  is  become  extremely  rare.    Tbe  exceptions,  as  to 
instruments,  wilt  be  found!  among  the  pipers  still  maii^ 
tained  by  the  chiefb ;  and,  as  might  be  anticipated,  on 
Ae  borders  of  the  Lowlands.    If  Ais  music  was  Celtic, 
fto  I  hope  to  shew,  its  loss  couM  not  have  been  the  result 
oi^  Norwegian  and  unmusical  intemyixtiirev  because  JUbw-^ 
tin's  testimony  is  against  tbat  conclusion.    That  it  has 
arisen  from  the  genei^l  change  whicb  Highhmd  manners 
have  underg6n^  in  the  last  century,  is  easily  said :  but  i 
know  not  bow  tbat  should  have  prodiBced  this  partjcuiar 
effect;  which  is  nevertheless  unquestionable. 

It  i»  a  remai^Lable  cireumstance  respecting  the  Gaelic 
airs,  that  they  serve,  very  frequently,  a  double,  and  ap*- 
parentry  opposite,  piirpoise.  The  stow  vocal  tunes  are 
often  the  dancitig  ones  also,  and  the  conversion  may  be 
traced  in  numerous  ikistences ;  excluding,  of  course,  the 
swarai  of  modern  reelis  andf  strathspeys  which  have,  with 
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the  assistance  of  die  violin  and  of  new  ideas,  abandoned 
die  plain  and  simple  melodies  of  antiquity*  Erery  pi^ 
ef  every  collection  will  furnish  examples*  It  is  the  prac- 
tice, however,  and  not  the  possibility,  which  is  pecq&n 
I  know  not  that  it  exists  in  any  other  music,  national  or 
refined :  but  musicians  Irell  know  how  rersatile,  as  to 
velocity,  many  melodies  are,  and  hew  easily  even  plagia* 
risms  can  be  concealed  und^  the  metamorphosis. 

All  musicians  know  that  the  scale  on  which  these 
gfenutne  airs  are  composed,  is  of  a  peculiar  construction ; 
and  it  is  from  dus  Uiat  their  character  is  derived.  It  is 
a  scale  of  five  wsten  instead  of  seven,  deficient  in  the 
fourth  and  seventh  in  the  major  mode  ^  or,  taking  the 
entire  octave,  k  contains  only  six.  So  marked  is  the 
effect  of  this  scaler  that  it  is  impQSsible  to  move  through 
it  in  any  manner,  without  producing  the  semblance  of  a 
Scottish  air.  This  then  is  the  real  distinction,  as  it  is  the 
cause,  of  that  peculiarity  in  our  national  music  which 
every  6ne.  recog^kses,  and  of  which  Scotland  has,  un- 
questionably, reason  to  boast  How  a  peculiar  scato 
gives  a  character  to  music,  is  well  known  to  r^ned  mu-^ 
sichins  in  otb^  cases ;  when,  for  that  purpose,  they  de- 
signedly piass  by  some  note  in  Aeir  perfect  scale.  Nor  is 
it  unlikely  that  the  very  possession  of  tihis  scale  has  been 
the  cause  of  the  music:  that  it  tes  generated  both  the 
national  airs  and  die  national  taste.  It  requires  know- 
fedge,  or  design  at  least,  to  compose  in  the  diatonic  scale ; 
but,  on  this  one,  the  merest  hazard  will  and  must  produce 
an  air ;  the  artist  having  nothing  to  do  but  to  recollect 
the  key  note  and  attend  to  the  measure  and  accent.  It  is 
well  and  truly  said,  that  the  cat  which  gallops  over  the 
black  keys  of  Ae  piano  forte  plays  a  Scotch  tune.  It  is 
Ihis  facilky  also  which  has  produced  the  nun^berless  com- 
positioim  existing,  and  which  will  help  to  account  for  their 
sraiieness,  as  well  as  for  their  frequently  contemptible  ua- 
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ture :  for,  even  on  this  facile  scale,  taste  and  invention  are 
required  to  guide  the  artist's  hand  to  what  is  truly  good. 

If  I  have  taken  a  correct  view  of  this  subject,  I  have 
laid,  at  least  a  foundation,  for  explaining  the  origin  of 
Scottish  music ;  as  the  question  at  large  involves  many 
other  particulars.  Deferring  these  for  the  present,  we 
must  ascend  yet  a  step,  and  try  to  discover  whence  the 
Scots,  or  the  Highlanders  rather,,  acquired  their  scale, 
and,  if  possible,  why  the  surrounding  nations  of  Europe 
possess  only  the  well-known  diatonic  and  chromatic  one« 
I  have  here  substituted  the  word  Highlanders  for  Scotsy 
because  I  hope  to  show  that  the  basis  of  our  national 
music  is  derived  from  a  Highland  source :  and  I  may 
now  addj  that  I  consider  that  source  as  purely  Celtic, 
and  as  distinct  from  any  Norwegian  mixture.  This  peo^ 
pie  formed  the  original  inhabitants;  and  the  music  in 
question,  I  conceive  to  have  been,  in  its  foundation,  vU 
gidly  Celtic. 

The  origin  and  cause  of  a  musical  scale  have  been  so 
often  examined  by  mathematicians  and  musicians,  that  it 
is  unnecessary  to  recur  to  that  subject.  But  the  world 
has  never  yet  known  but  two  modifications  of  it ;  assum*! 
ing  here  that  of  which  musicians  now  seem  satisfied,  that 
the  much  argued  enharmonic  and  chromatic  divisions  of 
the  Greeks  are  referable  to  the  present  diatonic  and  cbro^ 
matic  division  of  the  common  or  perfect  scale.  The  other 
is  the  scale  of  five  notes  in  question ;  on  the  nature  of 
whose  intervals,  mathematically  and  musically  con- 
sidered, I  need  not  here  enter.  Now  this  peculiar  sue* 
cession  exists  among  the  Oriental  nations ;  being  found 
in  China  as  well  as  Hindostan,  and  in  the  islands  of  that 
ocean.  So  accurately  is  this  the  fact,  that  it  has  pro- 
duced exactly  the  same  results  as  to  the  melodies  of  these 
people,  as  it  has  done  in  Scotland.  The  Chinese  melo- 
dies were  long  ago  illustrated  by  the  Jesuits,  by  Father 
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Amyoty  and  the  existence  of  this  scale  in  that  coiintry 
ascertained.  Many  of  the  Hindoo  airs  which  have  been 
collected  at  yarious  times,  have  been  found  perfectly 
similar,  thbngh  there  are  some  of  a  more  refined  charac- 
ter; and  those  recelitly  brought  from  Java,  are,  like 
these,  so  perfectly  Scottish,  that  a  distinctiou  could  not 
be  recognized.  If  a  wider  connexion  £ias  not  been  traced 
in  the  East,  it  must  be  attributed  to  the  want  of  ob- 
servers. Yet,  if  that  be  of  any  value  on  this  question^ 
Lempriere  mentions  an  air  which  he  heard  when  in  Mo- 
rocco, as  resembling  a  Scottish  one.  Sir  Robert  Porter 
also  describes  a  musician  in  Courdistan,  playing  a  sweet 
melody  of  an  Irish  character.  This  evidence  is  tbe  niorcf 
valuable,  in  one  sense,  because  this  traveller  was  not  a 
musician  and  had  no  system.  Yet  it  is  to  be  regretted 
that  he  was  not  such,  and  aware  of  the  value  of  this  faet ; 
as,  through  the  countrieis  which  he  exaniined,  he  would 
doubtless  have  found  ample  confirmation  of  the  view» 
here  held  out.  And  it  is  to  be  expected  that  when 
musica}  travellers'  shall  turn  their  attention  to'  this  sub- 
ject in  these  countriesy  the  same  scale  will  be  found  to 
accompany  all  the  other  particulars  which  mark  the 
common  origin  of  these  nations. 

Thus  then,  as  we  trace  the  language  as  well  as  the 
origin  of  the  great  Celtic  people,  to  this  Oriental  spring, 
we  may  probably,  with  safety,  trace  to  the  same  source^ 
that  musical  scale  which  the  Highlanders  and  the  Irish 
at  least,  now  among  the  nnost  perfect  existing  remains  of 
thait  far-spread  nation,  have  preiserved.  Thus  the  High- 
land, or  the  Seohish,  national  music^  is,  like  the  Gaelic 
language,  the  dark  Celtic  blood  and  breed,  and  the  few 
superstitions  or  monuments  that  derive  from  this  source^ 
one  of  the  relics  of  the  original  and  remote  antf(|iiity  of 
our  peculiar  Celtic  ancestors :  and,  being  that  relic>  it  isi 
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an  additioiial  proofs  if  even  esteemed  a  feeble  one,  of  ed 
descent  which  seems  to  require  none  ia  addition  Uy  the 
much  sh'onger  ones  which  I  hanre  enumerated  in  other 
places,  and  which  all  the  ridicule  which  Ledwich  and 
others  have  thrown  on  this  subject  are  insufficient  to 
overturn.  • 

Now,  though  I  have  said  that  the  production  of  airs 
was  almost  necessarily  a  consequence  of  the  possession  of 
such  a  scale,  there  is  also  reason  to  suppose  that  the 
Celtic  nation  was  inherently  musical ;  whether  from  or- 
gaaization,  or  from  habits  generated  by  this  cause,  it 
.  must  be  impossible  to  determine.  It  is  as  true  of  the 
Welsh  as  of  the  Irish  and  Highlanders.  In  Cornwall, 
there  are  traces  of  the  same  faculty;  but  respecting 
Britanny  and  the  Helvetic  Celts  of  the  Valais,  I  am  un- 
informed on  this  point.  These  are,  I  believe,  all  the 
purer  relics  of  the  western  division  of  this  ancient  nation 
to  which  we  have  any  access:  nor  do  we  know  well  what 
the  condition  of  the  latter  provinces,  as  a  people,  was. 
The  proof  by  contrast  adds  force  to  this  lu^ument.  The 
existence  of-a  national  music  is  the  criterion  of  aa  ancient 
musical  taste,  when  that  cannot  be  found  in  historical 
record.  Now  although  the  harp  was  known  to  the  Saxons 
and  Goths,  it  is  not  only  comparatively  modern,  but  it 
has  never  been  asserted  or  insinuated  that  the  Groths,  and 
more  particularly  the  earlier  ones,  were  a  musical  pec^io* 
It  is  equally  certain,  or  I  mistake  orach,  that  those  scions 
of  it  in  Europe  now  known  to  us,,  have  no  national^  or^ 
as  I  may  venture  to  call  it,  historical  music.  That  of  Ae 
low  country  Scots  which  .has  not  the  Celtic  character, 
and  which,  being  now  often  associated  with  poetry  of 
Scandinavian  or  Gothic  connexions,  woutd  seem,  on  a 
superficial  view,  to  have  been  derived  from  tbat  source, 
is  plainly  a  modern  music,  resulting  from  a  miscture  of 
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Ae  ancient  Scottish  with  that  of  geneml  Europe  in  later 
days. 

The  want  of  an  ancient  mnsic  is  peculiarly  remarkable 
in  the  case  of  the  Germans;  assuredly  the  most  musical 
people  now  in  the  universe;  not  to  offend  Italy  by  the  com- 
parison. It  seems  to  be  acknowledged  by  themselves,  that 
they  possess  no  ancient,  or  traditional  and  national,  music ; 
and  it  is  well  known  to'  all  musicians  at  what  time  their 
present  talents  first  appeared,  and  how  they  were  de- 
rived from  that  Italian  school  on  which  they  have  so 
enhanced.  It  is  the  same  for  the  Scandinavian  nation ;  the 
popular  music  of  which  is  not  ancient  and  national,  bfit 
derived  from  Germany.  Those  airs  which  are  now  called 
popular  i»  Germany,  are  plainly  of  a  modem  character; 
and  all  the  Norwegian  ones  which  I  have  examined,  are  . 
palpaUy  of  the  same  school,  "  parc^  detorta.'*  The  con- 
nexion of  the  Scandinavian  and  Teutonic  poetry  with  the 
ancient  Scottish,  is  a  different  affair :  but  Jamieson,  who 
has  so  well  illustrated  this,  and  to  whom  we  are  so  much 
indebted,  has  fallen  into  an  error  in  supposing  that  there 
was  a  necessary  and  ancient  connexion  in  their  n^usic 
also.  Hence  his  own  testimony  is  peculiarly  valuable, 
wh^n^  he  remarks  that  the  Danes  and  Norwegians  admit 
that  they  possess  no  ancient  popular  airs.  He  is  un« 
willing  to  believe  it  himself;  feeling  properly,  as  a  Scot 
shoilM  do,  and  unaware  of  the  distinction  which  I  have 
attempted  to  make.  The  single  rude  ballad  melody 
which  h^  has  printed,  proves  nothing ;  nor,  were  niore  of 
these  to  be  collected,  as  he  insinuates  in  another  place  to 
be  a  likefy  event,  would  it  establish  the  desired  fact. 

The  eixisfence  of  this  ancient  poetry  does  not  prove 
that  of  arn  ancient  music,  as  I  cursorily  noticed  in  speak- 
ing of  the  Highland  harp ;  because  when  the  ballad  was 
not  niferely  repeated,  it  was  chanted,  not  sung«    Hence 
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the  remark  does  not  affect  what  I  have  elsewhere  said  of 
the  union  of  poetry  and  music;  because  of  the  distinction 
between  lyric,  or  musical,  poetry,  and  that  of  the  narra- 
tive kind ;  the  mode  of  delivering  which,  seems  to  be 
admitted  by  antiquaries  to  have  been  what  I  have  now 
stated. 

I  admit,  however,  that  the  question  of  the  early  na- 
tional music  of  Germany  is  somewhat  obscure,  nor  can  I 
discover  that  their  own  authors  have  illustrated  it.  But 
I  cannot  find,  at  the  same  time,  that  they  even  imagine 
themselves  to  be  the  heirs  of  an  ancient  national  style, 
like  ourselves.  Tbe  music  of  Scotland  is  known  as  such, 
and  has  long  been  known,  all  over  musical  Europe.  Had 
Germany  possessed  an  ancient  music  of  any  fame,  it  must 
surely  have  been,  even  better  known;  since  among  a 
people  so  musical  as  they  at  present  are,  it  could  not 
fail  to  have  been  illustrated  and  dis|(>layed.  That  they 
had  songs  and  music  at  an  early  period,  cannot  however 
be  denied.  Love  songs,  war  songs  or  songs  of  heroes, 
songs  in  praise  of  the  Devil,  as  it  is  said,  and  Spottleider^ 
of  blasphemous  songs,  were  common  throughout  the 
nation,  insomuch  that  the  nuns  were  forbidden  to  sing  the 
first,  and  last  species.  As  to  the  songs  to  his  Majesty  of 
beneath,  tbe  Saxons  were  ordered,  under  heavy  penal- 
ties, to  abstain  from  singing  them  over  the  graves  of  the 
deceased.  It  is  probable  that  Thor  or  Odin  are  the  per- 
sonages here  in  question ;  and  that  they  w;ere  thus  Nick- 
named by  some  ardent  preacher  of  that  religion  which 
the  Great  Karl  crammed  down  them  by  dint  of  the  apos- 
tolic sword.  Another  proof  of  the  existence  of  some 
kind  of  popular  songs  is,  that  when  Hatto  Archbishop  of 
Maynz  betrayed  Count  Adalbert  of  Babenberg,  the  peo- 
ple, in  their  rage,  made  songs  on  him ;  ^'  which  tnusic  " 
^^vulgo  concinnatur  et  canitur.*'    The  period  is  about 
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the  latter  end  of  tbe  ninth  century.  In  the  tenth,  miisicy 
like  poetry,  was  a  regular  study ;  and  Hroswith,  a  nun  of 
Ckindersheim,  wrote  and  composed'  a  religious  comedy, 
or  opera.  Rhaban  Maurus  also  notices  the  cultivation, 
under  the  Carlovingian  race,  of  music;  which  he  calls  so 
noble  and  profitable  a  study,  that  the  serrices  of  religion 
cannot  be  performed  without  it. 

Yet  all  this,  as  I  have  already  said,  proves  nolhing  in 
favour  of  an  early  national  music.  The  religious  music 
was  plainly  borrowed,  and  Gregorian ;  because  another 
of  these  early  writers  complains  of  the  manner  in  which 
his  countrymen  performed  the  Gregorian  chants.  The 
music  of  the  ninth  century,  as  far  as  it  was  popular,  is 
probably  that  very  music  which  Wales  and  Ireland  bor- 
rowed from  their  Teutonic  or  Saxon  invaders ;  and  its 
existence  confirms  what  I  have  said  elsiewhere  of  the 
difference  between  the  music  of  Wales  and  that  of  StoU 
land.  It  was  probably  a  music  in  the  modern  scale,  de- 
rived from  that  of  the  Church,  as  all  this  style  apjpears 
originally  to  have  been;  and,  possessing  no  peculiar 
character,  it  has  vanished.  It  had  no  merit  capa;ble  of 
preserving  it  to  distant  times :  and  whatever  its  antiquity 
may  thus  be,  it  is  still  a  modern  music  compared  to  the 
Celtic  or  Scottish,  as  it  is  a  modern  music  in  its  cha- 
racter. 

The  cultivation  of  music,  as  well  as  of  poetry,  in 
ancient  Etruria,  seems  to  offer  another  probability  in 
favour  of  the  ancient  musical  taste  of  the  Scottish  Celts, 
and  to  aid  alike  in  indicating  the  source  whence  it  was 
derived.  I  have  taken  occasion  to  speak  of  this  people 
elsewhere,  so  that  I  need  only  here  say,  that,  with  a 
common  origin,  that  nation  is  allowed  to  have  cultivated 
music  successfully,  and  to  have  been  much  attached  to 
this  art,  as  it  was  to  poetry.    I  have  little  doubt,  that. 
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could  any  of  these  melodies  be  recovered,  tliey  would  b^ 
found  to  point  to  the  same  scde,  mmi  iina»  to  eon&m  aI8(e, 
the  Orientel  source  of  our  own,  tad  of  the  most  ancient, 
but  now  forgotten,  Italian  music ;  as  well  as  to  prove  4lie 
origfinri  and  inherentmusical  propeusities.of  our  aiostina- 
mediate  Celtic  ancestry.  Kalso^as  seems  to  admit  of  litUe 
doubt,  Etruria  taught  the  arts  of  design  to  Gbreece,  eran 
the  modem  Italians  may  be  indebted  to  their  aboriginal 
predecessors  for  that  musical  feeling  whidi  gave  them  the 
lead  in  modem  music,  and  for  that  supremacy,  whidi, 
if  they  have  been  at  length  rivalled  in  it,  they  at  least 
retain  the  honour  of  having  participated,oa}y  asthe  master 
does  with  a  rival  pupil.  Nor  will  my  friends  in  the  II%h- 
lands  be  displeased  to  find  that  they  can  thus,  in  thek 
music,  claim  an  affinity  with  Italy,  on  better  grounds  than 
the  visionary  demands  in  fovour  of  Rizzio  ^mt  King  James# 
I  shall  only  add  to  tikis,  that  it  would  be  veiy  desirable  to 
investigate  the  popular  and  rustic  airs  ctf  Italy>  to  see 
whether  any  traces  of  tins  species  of  music  might  not  yet 
be  found  among  them ;  as  is  the  case  with  the  language, 
and,  in  some  provinces,  very  strikia^y  with  the  Celtic 
accent.  It  is  only  for  musicians  who  have  tbe  oppor* 
.  tunity,  to  be  aware  of  this  speculation ;  as  the  seandi 
could  then  be  attended  with  no  difficulty:  and  that  it  has 
not  been  done,  must  probably  be  attributed  to  mere  neg« 
lect  of  a  circumstance  which  had  not  entered  their  minds. 
I  need  only  add,  that  as  the  bagpipe  is  still  in  use  amoi^ 
the  Itfdian  peasantry,  and  as  this  mstrament  is  probably 
Oriental,  it  seems  to  come  in  aid  of  the  same  views:  ami 
it  k  not  unlikely  that  if  such  Celtic  melodies  exist  in  that 
country,  they  will  be  found  in  the  same  distirtcis  and 
among  the  same  people  to  whom  this  instrument  is  still 
a  national  one :  and  in  those  also  where  the  language  still 
partakes  of  that  original  dialect  which  was  the  founda^ 
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Ikm  of  the  purer  Latin*  I  caDDot  help  tbhikiDg  l3iat 
Burney,  «rho  e6mlA  hare  iHastrated  this  as  few  are  ev«r 
likely  to  do,  mlist  have  enlertained  fe^huflar  Tiewa.  He 
does  not  even  give  a  hint  of  what  he  meant,  when  he 
8aid  that  this  music  could  probably  be  traced  to  a  very 
high  antiquity ;  and  though  he  held  out  die  pr^nme  of 
hnyestigating  the  question  at  some  Allure  day,  he  aerer 
again  touched  on  it,  nor  permitted  any  omt  to  conjectore 
what  was  in  his  mind  on  the  subject,  I  should  be 
pleased  to  think  that  he  had  entertained  the  same 
opinions. 

I  0iight  easily  pursue  this  subject  further  than  would 
he  convenient ;  and  will  therefore  now  only  add,  that 
where  proofs  and  illustrations  may  yet  be  wantingi  die 
defect  must  be  attributed  to  the  neglect  of  the  very  few 
musicians  who  have  paid  attention  to  the  antiquities  of 
their  art.  The  subject  of  ancient  and  national  nmsic  has 
never  yet  experienced  the  attention  which  it  deserves:  it 
fans  too  often  been  despised  as  mere  matter  ftnr  the  papn'^ 
iace.  There  is  much  reason  to  r^ret  that  Burney  did  not 
undertake  this  branch  of  his  subject.  Musicians  harve 
not  often  been  antiquaries,  in  thb  extended  sense  of  the 
term ;  and  our  real  antiquaries,  the  few  that  are  worthy 
fnf  ibtA  name,  have  not  been  musicians.  Such  an  asso- 
dation  is  essential  to  a  due  investigation  of  this  subject ; 
and  those  who  may  choose  to  undertake  it,  ought  to  recol- 
lect that  the  pursuit,  in  this  form,  would  probably  lead 
to  many  valuable  illustrations,  not  only  with  respect  to 
tiie  progress  of  the  science  and  the  art  themselves,  and  to 
that  of  musical  instruments,  musioal  soiles,  and  melo- 
dies, but  of  points  relating  to  the  ancient  connexions  of 
nations. 

The  way  is  thus  opened  for  showing,  that  inasmuch 
ns  the  Scots  have  a  national  music,  it  is  only  as  they  are 
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Celts.  The  Low  counliy,  therefore,  has  uo  proper  dainM 
on  that  of  which  it  boasts ;  it  has  adopted,  but  not  inr 
tcented.  As  of  Pietish  or  Gothic  descent,  it  could  hare 
had  none;  or  that  should  have  been  found  alike  in  all 
the  collateral  tribes ;  among  which^  however^  it  hai|  uq 
existence.  It  is  unjustly  and  ignorantly,  therefore,  that 
the  Lowland  Scots  censure  or  contemn  the  English  as 
being  dev-oid  of  a  national  music  They  are  tb^  same 
people  originally,  and  their  claims,  inasauicb  as  they  are 
equally  Godis,  are  equally  deficient.  If  England  has  no 
national  melodies,  Scotland  has  none,  in  as  far  as  it  is  of 
Teutonic  or  ScandinaFian  descent;  what  it  actually  pos- 
sesses is  Celtic  music,  and  it  has  bi^rrowed  from  that 
ra^ce^  The  English,  too,  are  no  further  deficient  in  this 
respect  thaQ  the  Freujch  and  the  Germans:  it  is  even  a 
question  whether  Spain  or  Italy  can  produce  other  na^ 
tional  music  than  that  which  has  arisen  in  modern  times 
jfrom  cultivation  ;  though,  if  my  views  be  correct,  Italy 
ought  to  possess  a  Celtic  and  ancient  melody.  Cer- 
tainly, however,  this  has  not  yet  been  proved.  On  the 
subject  of  Spanish  national  music  indeed,  we  are  but 
ill  informed ;  and  there  is  something  in  the  character  of 
what  passes  for  such,  that  is  worth  investigating.  In  as 
far  as  it  is  an  African  nation,  it  ought,  not  only  to  pos« 
sess  the  Celtic  music  through  the  Carthaginians,  but  the 
Oriental  parent,  under  another  modification,  through  the 
later  Moors.  This  forms  part  of  an  investigation  from 
which  an  industrious  and  able  musical  antiquary  might 
derive  fame,  and  by  which  he  would  confer  an  essential 
benefit  on  the  history  of  this  art.  As  to  the  English,  it  is 
the  Highlanders  who  have  the  real  right  to  contemn 
them ;  and,  if  they  choose,  they  may  equally  despise  their 
Lowland  neighbours  on  this  point.  These  are  their  pu- 
pils; and  had  they  rested  their  various  claims  to  superi- 
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«rity  on  ground  as  strong,  no  one  would,  no  one  at  least 
oogkt  to  have  disputed  thenu  This  particular  stand  they 
have  never  taken ;  unaware  of  their  own  claims ;  and 
I  shall  be  glad  to  think  that  I  have  finnly  placed  a  fea- 
ther in  that  bonnet  whence  some  others  seem  to  have 
been  in  danger  of  falling.  I  even  hope  that  my  aid  on 
this  point  may  restore  me  to  the  dinners  which  I  have 
forfeited  by  my  heterodoxy  in  the  matter  of  cabbages^ 
and*  on  a  few  other  subjects. 

Of  course,  it  can  never  be  said  that  the  low  country 
Scots  had  no  proper  airs  in  ancient  times:  because  it 
never  can  be  known  what  portions  of  the  Celtic  nation 
remained  after  the  invasions  and  settlements  of  the  Picts, 
or  German  tribes.  Such  relics  as  may  thus  remain 
to  them,  they  must,  however,  claim  as  Celts ;  but  it  must 
still  be  admitted  that  the  great  mass,  or  rather  perhaps 
the  foundation,  of  this  national  music,  must  have  been 
preserved  or  produced  by  the  greatest  entire  mass  of  this 
ioriginal  population.  Here  was  the  storehouse,  and  hence! 
were  derived  the  models  from  which  the  present  collec- 
tion of  really  national  music  has  been  generated.  I  may 
now  therefore  proceed  to  examine  by  evidence,  that 
which,  thus  far,  may  seem,  to  some,  but  an  antiquarian 
speculation  bottomed  on  an  insufficient  foundation ;  and 
see  whether  we  cannot  trace  to  the  Highlands,  that  which 
is  now,  properly,  called  Scottish  music,  and  rescue  the 
fair  claims  of  the  mountains  from  unmerited  neglect. 

It  is  necessary,  for  this  purpose,  to  extricate  .the 
subject  from  the  confusion  which  has  been  introduced 
into  it  by  the  composition  and  by  the  alterations  of  airs  in 
modern  times,  when  the  more  perfect  scale  and  more  per- 
fect instruments  of  Europe  in  general,  became  known. 
To  transcribe  specimens  of  the  airs  for  this  purpose, 
would  be  here  impossible,  for  want  of  room  ;  so  that  if 
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you  feel  interested  in  the  subject,  you  must  take  «p  tbe 
▼arious  HigUsfid  and  Lowkoid  cidlections  that  have  so 
often  been  published  and  repubtisbed^  as  a  kind  of  map 
4o  guide  you  through  ihe  musical  obscure. 

It  will  be  fouttd  4hat  tbe  loost  ancient  and  simple,  Ike 
most  pure  and  genuine,  in  short,  of  the  Highland  mdo* 
dies,  are  limited  to  the  capacity  of  that  inaperfect  scde 
;«rhich  may  be  called  the  Oriental  one.  Hence  tbey  are 
easily  performed  on  their  imperfect  instrument,  the  bs^- 
pipe ;  a  coincidence  ivhidi  may  assist  in  indicating,  with 
other  circumstances,  the  Celtic  and  consequently  Eastern 
pedigree  of  this  instrument.  But  the  violin  was  abo  in 
vse  in  the  Highlands;  although  how^  remotely,  is  un- 
known. In  Martin's  thne,  in  1700  or  thereabouts,  it  was 
eonmon.  fb>w  it  is  sspposad  that  this  instrument  was 
introduced  from  ike  Lowlands,  in  the  ordinary  progress 
of  commnuicalien  from^  modem  Europe ;  for  Brantome 
remarks  that  it  was  used  in  tbe  ch«*(Aes  of  Edinburgh. 
This  ia  an  aotiquarian  ^nt  that  will  admit  of  dispute; 
at  least  as  it  relates  to  a  stringed  instrument  played  by  a 
bow:  though  thie  modern  violin  may  have  been  Aus 
borrowed.  Hie  rebec  was  a  violin,  as  far  as  the  presrat 
qnostien  of  composition  is  concerned;  and  this  was  di^ 
instrument  ivhich  everywhere  preceded  its  more  per- 
fect progeny.  Musidavs  have  imagined  that  the  violin 
reached  Walesalso  from  England,  and  thus  from  Europe ; 
but  it  has  been  their  error  to  suppose  it  a  modem  inven- 
tion. It  seenut  no  Less  ancient  than  it  is  Oriental ;  although 
not  precisely  under  its  modem  forai.  Hie  use  of  the  bow 
has  been  long  known  to  the  CShinese;  and  the  whole 
question,  as  it  relates  to  the  £unily  of  the  violin,  hinges 
on  this  invention  ;  be  the  instrument  to  be  played  on,  a 
mandolin  or  a  fiddle ;  strung  with  wire  or  with  catgut. 
Tbe  Chinese  are  not  a  bcMTOwing  people,  and  their  strange 
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musical  instrvmeiilsar^all  orig^ntl.  Wlratever  eke  -of 
European  they  hare  berrofirecl,  it  has  bot  been  thmr 
mUMc«  But  the  Eaitf em  antiquitj  of  bowed  instrUmeiitf 
is  still  more  confirmed  by  llie  exklence  of  a  natire  man- 
dolin, or  some  similar  instrument,  in  Tartary,  wheire  the 
use  of  the  bow  is  famftiar,  and  bas  been  so  from  all  times; 
as  Sir  John  Hsfvrkins  long  ago  has  shown  us  feom  tbe 
more  ancient  authors  whence  he  bcmrowed.  Peffsia  knows 
the  same  expedient;  and,in  Arabia,  there  is  a£ddle  with 
three  brass  stnngs^  a  mandolin  ^liBcefore^  whidi  is  played 
by  a  bow,  and  which  is  >of  unknown  nativity.  It  is  still 
more  remarkaUe  that  die,  Arabic  name  of  diis  native 
violin  is  Rebab ;  the  yery  wond  whence  our  Rebec,  Ihe 
name  of  the  origind  Europem  yioKn,  is  derived,  and  the 
identical  Ribible  of  Cibauoer,  which  was  accompanied  by 
a  ^  lood  quinible ;"  the  ancient  tu^mony  to  which  I  for«- 
merly  alluded.  There  seems  therefore  little  doubt  thai 
the  Celts,  wbether  in  the  shi^  of  Wekh  orfiigUaadersb 
Cynnri  or  Gael,  had  their  violin  or  rebec  from  the  same 
ancient  source  as  they  derived  their  scale ;  and  that  al«- 
though  the  Highlanders  must,  of  course,  have  takea 
the  modern  violin  from  the  modem  improvement,  they 
.  were  acquainted  with  cue  cf  simifatr,  if  inferior,  powers. 
On  this  yiew  of  the  vidin,  aldiough  most  of  the  airs 
which  exceed  4be  powers  of  tbe  bagpipe  are  most  pro^ 
bably  of  comparatively  modern  invention,  some  of  them 
may  be  much  more  ancient  than  I  once  imagined.  Ua* 
questionably,  many  of  the  Highland  melodies  have  been 
composed  on  it,  at  whatever  period ;  but  it  is  still  re- 
markable, that  though  thus  acquiring  greater  powers, 
these  composers  have  generally  adhered,  and  rigidly  also, 
to  the  Oriental  scale.  When  tbe  fourth  and  seventh  in 
die  major  mode  occur,  as  is  not  unusual,  they  are  treated 
as  passing  «otes ;  forming  no  p«rt  of  tbe  radical  harmony 
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or  real  melody ;  and  the  national  character  being  thus 
consistently  presenred.  The  deficient  relative  notes  of 
the  minor  are  similarly  treated.  More  recently,  sach 
mixed  airs  have  been  exceedingly  multiplied :  modulat- 
ing into  a  greater  number  of  keys,  ranging  through  a 
much  wider  extent  of  intervals,  and  adopting  successionii 
of  notes  incapable  of  being  executed  on  the  bagpipe.  It 
is  in  attempting  these  that  the  imperfections  of  that  in* 
strument  are  especially  felt:  and  from  this  it  has  in- 
curred so  much  dislike,  by  educated  or  correct  ears,  or 
by  those  unused  to  its  imperfections* 

It  is  natural  to  ask  why,  when  so  many,  or  perhaps 
all,  of  these  ancient  airs  are  originally  vocal,  the  people 
have  adhered  to  this  scale,  and  have  not  tsd^en  advan- 
tage of  the  wonderful  powers  of  the  voice.  This  question 
is  a  natural,  though  an  inconsiderate  one ;  and  although 
musicians  have  often  disputed  this  point,  I  believe  that 
no  instance  can  be  produced  where  the  powehs  of  the 
human  voice  have  been  made  the  foundation  of  a  style  in 
4nelody.   When  Beauford,  assuredly  no  musician  though 
a  writer  on  Irish  music,  speaks  of  an  '<  oral  scale," 
though  he  is  only  doing  what  other  antiquaries  have 
done  before  him,  he  is  wandering  out  of  his  element. 
No  oral  scale  has  yet  been  produced,  nor  even  its  exist- 
-ence  rendered  probable.  The  voice  is  an  imitative,  though 
a  natural,  instrument,  and  does  but  follow  at  a  distance 
that  which  has  arisen  from  improvements  in  the  mecha- 
nical powers  of  artificial  ones.    The  human  voice  has 
4iever  yet  appeared  to  lead  the  way  in  forming  melor 
dies :  and  as  little  does  the  mind  seem  capable  of  con- 
ceiving them,  without  examples  from  the  same  source. 
The  powers  and  notes  of  instruments  are  the  real  lan^ 
guage  of  music ;  and  as  we  cannot  think  without  words, 
so  we  cannot  conceive  melodies  without  the  previous  aid 
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or  example  of  these  mechanical  means.  It  is  thus  that 
the  art  of  composition,  or  invention,  in  music,  has  al- 
ways kept  pace  with,  or  rather  followed,  the  improve- 
ments of  musical  instruments;  as  the  faculty  of  thinking 
has  accompanied  those  of  language ;  though  there  is  a 
retroaction  in  both  cases  which  is  apt  to  obscure  the  sub^ 
ject,and  which  also  prevents  this  general  rule  from  being 
rigidly  true :  in  either  case,  with  certain  necessary  limi- 
tations, it  is  a  hand  without  tools. 

There  appears  indeed  to  be  a  most  important  con- 
nexion between  iuusic  and  mechanical  invention:  and 
hence  polished  music  has  run  a  parallel  course  with  other 
improvements,  with  mechanical  contrivances.  Thus  far 
may  music  be  considered  artificial  rather  than  naturaL 
The  ideas  are,  or  at  least  their  basis  originally  was,  sug- 
gested by  the  mechanism ;  the  mind  has  been  taught  td 
feel  and  think  by  the  dexterity  of  the  hand.  The  foun- 
dation at  least  is  thus  given,  and  the  train  commenced  t 
it  is  the  business  of  a  delicate  sensibility  and  of  a  crea^ 
tive  imagination  to  pursue  it :  and  in  attaining  the  ele- 
vation to  which  he  has  thus  mounted,  the  musician  h 
apt  to  forget  the  aid  which  enabled  him  to  overeome  the 
first  and  most  difficult  steps  of  the  ascent. 

If  we  examine  the  progress  of  musical  composition, 
we  shall  easily  see  that  melody,  or  what  is  nearly  the  same 
thing,  harmony,  the  pleasure  arising  either  from  the  con- 
sonance or  succession  of  notes,  has  been  chiefly  derived, 
in  this  circuitous  or  indirect  manner,  from  mathematical 
division  and  mechanical  construction :  whatever  original 
provision  nature  may  have  made  for  this  subject  in  the 
nature  of  the  organ,  or  sense  of  hearings  as,  in  the  mat- 
ter of  colours,  she  has  in  the  eye.  If  the  voice  has  fol- 
lowed the  hand,  so  has  the  ear :  and  if  that  which  the 
hand  has  never  executed,  has  never  been  performed  by 
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Ae  yotce,  neklier  is  it  apprehended  by  the  mind  wfaen 
ekeeated  by  otbers.    The  saTage  singp  ne  otber  noi^ 
than  bis  barbarons  dram  or  flute  have  tanght  bim ;  and 
tbe  melody  whicb  exceeds  the  narrow  range  of  his  ex- 
perience and  habits,  falls  dead  from  his  ear.    To  the  na- 
lire  of  Owbyfaee  or  Nootka,  whese  nasal  flute  possesses 
bat  three  notes,  and  these  nearly  semitones,  an  European 
flate  orviolin  speaks  an  unknown  langfuage :  it  is  not  only 
unknown,  but  a  jargon ;  and  instead  of  merely  listening 
with  insensibdity,  he  perhaps  feds  pain  from  that  which 
iias  rarished  tbe  ears  of  thousands.    Nor  does  this  arise 
firom  defectiTO  oif^isation  or  want  of  sensibility  f  as  is 
proved  by  the  facility  with  which  these  sarage  nalions 
on  whom  tbe>  experiment  has  been  fairly  tried,  bare  re* 
eeiyed  a  musical  education.    For  this  we  are  indebted  to 
the  Honviatt  missionaries ;  with  whom  the  musical  pwt 
of  religrious  worship,  is  an  obj)ect  of  much  attention  and 
equal  re&tement.   Tbey  have  discovered  that  the  Esqui- 
fldaux  of  Labrador  acquire  rapidly  tbe  «rt  of  singing  the 
most  scientific  German  harmonies  in  parts,  as  welF  asr 
that  Off  playing  the  mnsie  of  the  same  school  on-  the  vio' 
lin.    The  same  has  happened  to  the  Hottentots,  once  the 
most  despised  of  savages;  and  here  too  it  bas'beendis^ 
covisred  that,  with  a  flexibility  and  power  of  voice  equal 
to  that  of  the  most  noted  Italian  siiq^ers,  they  learn  with- 
out difficulty  to  comprehend,  as  well  as  to  execute,  the 
most  intricate  melodies  of  that  school.   When^I  quote  my 
lirieod  Latrobe  at»  authority  for  these  assertions,  Ibey  wiM. 
net  be  disputed. 

If  tbe  musical  ear  of  it  New  Zeahmder  has  thus  been 
formed  from  bis  drum  and  him  nasal  flute,  it  is  equally 
probable  that  tbe  delicate  enharmonte  ear»  of  tbe  ancient 
Greeks,  if  they  were  really  such  as  has  been  imagined, 
derived  their  habits  and  powers  alike  from  the  peculiar 
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ttracture  and  divmioim  of  their  lyres  aiid  flutes.  The 
people  remain,  their  organization  remains,  and  their  ge- 
neral acuteness  and  sensibility  are  what  they  were  in  the 
days  of  Periander .  and  Alcibiades :  but  the  lyres,  the* 
Antes,  and  the  melodies,  have  vanished  together,  and  the 
musical  faculty  of  the  present  Greeks  is  now  no  other 
than  our  own :  it  is  probably  less,  since  it  is  surpassed  by 
diose  of  Germany  and  Italy. 

I  am  not  unaware,  however,  that  this  asserted  fact 
has  been  doubted  and  disputed  by  learned  musicians.  I^ 
has  been  thought,  by  many  whose  names  must  command 
respect,  that  the  presumed  enharmonic  scale  and  inter-= 
vals  ci  Gvreece  had  no  existence  in  practice,  but  were  li- 
mited to  the  speculations  of  their  mathematicians- on  the 
musical  canon,  or  the  arithmetical  ratios  of  intervds.  It 
is  attempted  to  deduce  this  from  the  writings  of  Gauden* 
tins,  of  Aristoxenus,  and  of  others.  How  obscure  these 
writers  are,  no'  less  than  the  subject  itself  k,  I  need 
scarcely  say,  when  even  Cicero  remarks  that  ihe^Elemetits 
of  Aristoxenus  are  utterly  unintelligible.  Yet  against 
these  opinions,  we  have  the  positive  testimony  of  a  French 
musician  that  this  might  at  least  have  been  the  fact,  as,  in 
Egypt,  he  found  a  stringed  instrument  enharmonreally 
tuned,  and  accompanying  a  voice  which  did  actually  exe- 
cute these  small  intervals.  That  the  voice  can  execute 
them  as  the  ear  can  distinguish  them,  is  unquestionable; 
because  the  mere  act  of  singing  out  o^tune  is  the  perform- 
ing of  an  interval,  often  much  less  than  the  one  in  ques^* 
tion.  If  singers  cannot  actually  execute  them  now,  de- 
signedly and  certainly,  as  the  notes^  of  a  regular  me^ 
lody,  it  has  probably  arisen  from  want  of  education  and 
.  practice,  and  from  an  established  habit  in  the  organ  of 
voice,  of  forming  only  the  wider  chromatic  and  diatonic 
intervals. 
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If  we  therefore  admit,  that  the  ancient  music  of  Greece 
was  thus  enharmonic,  we  cannot  otherwise  explain  why 
the  musicians  of  our  own  European  schools,  with  in- 
finitely more  invention,  producing  and  feeling  the  powers 
of  melodies  and  harmonies  of  which  we  are  certain  that 
the  Greeks  could  have  had  no  conception,  and  rioting 
through  all  the  range  of  the  chromatic  scale,  are  still 
compelled  to  limit  even  their  enharmonic  chords  within 
very  harrow  bounds.  The  fSeushions  of  our  instruments, 
of  which  the  violin  genus  alone  possesses  such  powers, 
have  determined  those  intervals  which  the  general  ear 
alone  understands  and  admits  to  be  music. 

But  even  we  ourselves  have  witnessed  the  increase, 
and  almost  the  rise,  of  this  practice,  in  the  haiids  that  lie 
from  Haydn  to  Beethoven ;  nor,  with  the  unlimited  pow- 
ers which  the  family  of  the  violin  affords,  is  it  improba- 
ble that  it  is  destined  to  carry  to  a  far  higher  pitch  that 
revolution  which  succeeded  what  may  be  called  the 
Italian  school  of  Corelli;  and  whidi,  if  his  name  may 
b^  taken  as  a  specimen,  may  also  be  dated,  as  well  from 
the  period  of  the  elder  Bach  as  from  any  other;  This  is 
the  path  which  we  are  now  treading ;  nor  is  it  difficult, 
in  retracing  it,  to  see  whither  it  tends;  nor  to  feiel  that 
we  are  far  yet  from  having  exhausted  musical  invention. 
We,  the  audience,  are  at  the  same  time  sensible  that  we 
follow  the  composer  with  but  a  very  lagging  pace.  Many 
of  us  remember  whej^  Beethoven  was  Greek  and  Hebrevr 
to  our  ears :  we  have  lived  to  see  audiences  begin  by  won- 
deiriug  what  the  composer  meant,  and  whether  the  per-^ 
formers  had  not  mistaken  their  parts;  we  have  lived  to 
see  that  scarcely  another  could  Command  their  attentien* 
Nay,  there  are  somie  of  us  who  can  recollect  ^hen  Hayda^ 
and  even  Boccherini,  was  as  Beethoven;  when  the  shorter 
step  from  Haydn  to  Mozart  was  a  serious  effort,  and  when 
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the  prudent  kept  silence  and  pretended  to  believd,  in 
bopestbat  the  day  of  admiration  would  come  atjast* 
.  An  interesting  question  arises  incidentally  out  of  this 
coDsideration,  relating  to  the  music  of  ancient  Greece* 
We  have  heard  more  than  enough  of  its  effects  over  the 
ininds  of  the  people ;  not  only  from  ancient,  but  from  mo- 
dern authors;  the  latter  generally  talking  of  what  they 
did  not  understand,  and  doing  what  Swift  and  Pope  and 
Johnson  might  as  well  have  done,  when  they  confessed 
that  they  did  not  know  one  note  from  another.  Thus  they 
liave  taunted  modern  musicians  and  ridiculed  modern 
music  as  if  she,  ^  heavenly  maid/'  had  never  sung  but 
when  **  young  in  ancient  Greece."  It  is  the  flute  of 
Timotheus  which  is  to  raise  one  mortal  to  the  skies,  as  the 
harp  of  Orpheus  is  to  drag  another  out  6f  hell :  in  so- 
berer terms,  to  rouse  passions  or  feelings  incapable  of 
being  stimulated  or  affected  by  Pergolesi  or  Mozart; 
and  equally,  "  parva  componere  magnis,"  insensible  to 
«« Waly  Waly"  or  **  Scots  who  have  with  Wallace  bled." 
Musicians,  and  musical  antiquaries,  who  have  laboured  on 
this  subject,  have  found  no  such  traces  of  power,  no 
such  probabilities,  in  the  music  in  question,  nor  any  evi- 
dence of  merit  capable  of  operating  such  effects.  The 
instruments  of  the  ancient  Greeks  are  sufficiently  well 
known ;  and,  if  these  views  are  correct,  what  musicians 
have  not  found,  could  not  have  existed.  Not  only  there 
could  have  been  no  other  instrumental  music  composed 
by  this  people  than  such  as  their  instruments  allowed 
them  to  perform,  but  their  voices  could  not  have  displayed 
other  powers,  or  executed  other  music  than  their  instru- 
ments. Thus,  their  vocal  compositions  could  have  been 
of  no  better  or  more  refined  character  than  their  instru- 
mental, whatever  that  might  have  been ;  and  that  they 
were  extremely  simple,  appears  certain. 

VOL.    II.  E  E 
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As  to  the  effect  of  tbeir  music,  or  of  any  music,  on 
the  mind,  as  recorded  by  poets  or  exaggerators,  that  is  a 
complex  affair ;  originating  from  many  sources  conjoined, 
and,  chiefly,  from  human  sympathy ;  commonly  from  the 
kindlings  of  social  feeling.  Indeed  if  we  examine  this 
question  rationally,  we  may  conclude,  without  any  dispa* 
ragement  to  the  Greeks  or  to  Greek  taste  and  feeling, 
that  the  principal  effects  thus  described,  were  what  have 
often  been  witnessed  elsewhere ;  those  of  music  upon  an 
infant  people.  It  has  been  the  mistake  of  the  autborsi 
who  have  thus  maintained  the  marvellous  effects  of  the 
Greek  music,  to  confound  two  dissimilar  periods  of  this 
country,  their  ancient  savage  state  with  their  civilized 
one;  while  it  is  well  known  that  this  clamour  was  n^ade 
by  mere  literai*y  men,  not  musicians,  during  the  warfares 
in  favour,  alternately,  of  ancient  and  modem  learning  and 
ability.  Sir  William  Temple  does  not  scruple  to  talk  in 
this  high  tone  of  the  Greek  music,  (what  some  one  has 
called  "  high  nonsense,"  )  confessing,  at  the  same  time, 
what  every  one  knew,  that  he  was  totally  unacquainted 
with  the  subject.  That  the  civilized  Greeks  may  have 
possessed  a  better  and  more  refined  music  than  musicians 
have  been  able  to  dii^cover  any  traces  of,  need  not  be  de- 
nied, however  doubtful  it  may  be.  But  on  this  particular 
question  of  the  wonderful  effects  of  their  music,  we  have 
their  own  incontrovertible  testimony,  when  they  con^ 
plain,  in  their  better  days,  that  their  music  was  not  such 
as  it  had  been  in  those  of  Orpheus  and  Amphion.  As« 
suredly  the  Athens  of  Pericles  could  neither  have  built 
cities  nor  tamed  wild  beasts  with  its  lyre ;  but  this  is  as  if 
the  Highlander  whose  heart  beats  to  the  Gathering  of  his 
Clan  or  to  the  reel  of  Tulloch,  were  to  complain  that  mu- 
sic had  degenerated  in  the  hands  of  Mozart,  because  his 
sword  is  not  ready  to  jump  from  the  scabbard  at  "Ah 
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perdona/'  It  may  even  be  doubted  whether,  at  the  best 
periods  of  Greece^  its  musicians  and  its  music  wer^  what 
many  have  fondly  supposed ;  assuming  it  a»  necessary 
that,  because  they  had  a  refined  taste  in  poetry  and  the 
arts  of  design,  they  must  have  possessed  equal  taste  and 
invention  in  music.  There  is  no  such  necessary  connexion 
between  these,  as  might  easily  be  shown  by  examples; 
but,  even  on  this  point,  we  have  ancient  testimony  whidi 
it  is  difficult  to  evade,  Aristotle  says  it  is  better  thatth^ 
singers  should  be  accompanied  by  the  flute  than  the  lyrei 
because  the  former  concealed  the  imperfections  of  tb^ir' 
voices.  The  singer  who  should  trust  to  such  an  expe-* 
dient  now,  would  not  perform  a  second  time  before  sin 
European  audience  of  the  lowest  cast.  But  I  must  jiot  go 
deeper  into  this  subject.  To  return  to  the  simpler  quetfu 
tion  of  tlie  imitative  proceedings  of  the  voice,  it  is  easy 
to  see,  in  pursuing  this  principle,  how  the  plain  chant  of 
the  early  ecclesiastical  service  was  connected  with,  and 
maintained,  if  not  absolutely  generated,  by  the  original 
and  simple  organ :  while  it  is  equally  obvious  that  tfact 
introduction  of  the  violin  and  other  instruments^  of 
greater  range  and  volubility  and  more  accurate  intoua* 
tion,  disclosed  to  modem  voices  .  those  powers  of  which 
they  were  not  before  conscious,  as  much  as  they  led  the 
way  to  that  revolution  in  musical  composition  which  has 
produced  the  inexhaustible  istores  that  are  now  open  to 
us^  If  we  have  a  Catalaui,  it  is  because  we  first  had  a 
violin :  and  the  warbling  race  of  the  Billingtous  are  but 
the  imitators  of  the  flute  and  haqtboy  which  they  so  often 
rival  or  excel. 

It  is  the  same  for  an  inferior  department  of  the  art ; 
musical  effect.  Every  thing  that  composition  could  have 
done,  in  harmony  as  in  melody,  must  have  arisen  in  time, 
from  experience   of  the  powers  of  the  violin  family. 

E  E  2 
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It  is  far  othertirise  for  a  department  which  depends  on  the 
qualities  of  instrnments,  as  far  as  tone,  or  power  and  va- 
riety of  sound,  are  concerned,  and  which  often  borrows, 
even  from  their  imperfections.    This  too  comprises  a  re* 
volution  in  music,  in  the  branch  of  symphony,  accurately 
speaking*,  undreamt  of  by  the  ancient  Italian  school. 
From  the  violins,  they  had  made  but  timid  steps,  first  to 
the  flute  and  hautboy,  and  then  to  the  horn  tribe ;  but 
the  voice  of  war  has  been  heard  in  our  orchestras^  and  the 
military  instruments  of  their  German  pupils  have  now 
burst  on  our  ears  like  the  thunder  of  their  own  cannon; 
producing  effects  which  the  Italians  had  never  cont^n- 
plated,  and  suggesting  inventions  in  melody  and  harmony 
which,  but  for  this  innovation,  might  for  ever  have  slept 
in  peace.    If  the  Italian  school  still  holds  out  against  this 
heterodoxy,  it  is  as  much  from  a  defect  of  what  I  here  con- 
sider education,  as  from  pride.  ^  Those  who  know  the 
Messiah  as  its  great  author  left  it,  and  in  its  present  state, 
will  scarcely  doubt  of  the  acquisition  which  symphony 
has  thus  made ;  and  still  less  will  those  who  compare  the 
best  Italian  compositions  of  this  class,  with  the  Trans-* 
alpine  and  powerful  productions  of  Cherubini,  Mozart, 
Haydn,  and  Beethoven.    It  is  scarcely  too  much  to  say 
that,  for  modern  symphony,  we  are  indebted  to  the  me- 
chanical arts,  and  that  the  great  composers  whom  I  have 
named  are,  in  a  certain  sense,  the  ofispring  of  the  turner, 
the  joiner,  and  the  brass-founder. 

To  return  from  what  is  rather  an  illustration  than  a 
digresston,  I  have  shown,  in  another  place,  that  the  harp, 
as  well  as  the  violin,  was  known  to  the  Highlanders. 
But  I  there  also  attempted  to  prove  that  it  could  not  have 
been  common ;  and  the  arguments  then  used  seem  con- 
firmed by  the  nature  of  the  Highland  musical  composi- 
tions.   To  judge  rightly  on  this  subject,  it  is  best  to  com- 
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pare  these  with  those  of  their  neighbour  nation  Ireland, 
and  of  their  brother  Celts  the  Welsh*  Between  the  me- 
lodies of  the  Irish  and  the  Highlanders,  there  is,  in  many 
xBases,  a  perfect  resemblance ;  while,  ais  might  be  expected 
from  a  variety  of  causes,  the  same  airs  are  often  claimed 
by  both.*  It  is  easy  to  imagine  that  the  same  ancient 
melody  should  have  been  as  much  the  property  of  the 
one  as  the  other;  as  happens  probably  respecting  some 
of  the  poetry.  It  is  equally  easy  to  suppose  that  Irish 
sharpers  in  Scotland,  should  have  cpmposed  airs  thus 
<;laiming  a  right  to  both  countries,  as  I  formerly  showed 
to  have  been  a  fact ;  and  it  is  further  obvious  that  where 
the  character  was  so  similar,  airs  passing  between  the  two 
countries  might  be  appropriated  by  both,  without  justify- 
ing a  charge  of  plagiarism  on  either  side* 

'  But  the  Irish  and  the  Welsh  have,  both,  a  class  of 
tdiisic  to  which  the  Highlanders  have  no  title,  and  which 
no  intelligent  Scottish  musician  will  claim.  These  are 
the  melodies  which  belong  to  the  harp ;  abounding  in^ 
Ireland,  but  forming  nearly  the  whole  of  that  Welsh 
mHsic  which  has  been  collected,  if  not  all  which  exists. 
The  distance  of  style  between  the  latter  and  Scottish  mu^ 
sic,  is  complete*  The  perfect  diatonic  and  chromatic 
scale  must  long  have  been  known  to  Wales;  while  it  has 
also  been  acted  on  so  as  to  regulate  their  compositions, 
instead  of  having  been  sacrificed,  as  in  the  Highlands,  to 
the  Oriental  one.  This  has  also,  if  in  a  less  degree,  been 
the  case  in  Ireland4  The  Welsh,  in  a  similar  manner, 
have  written  in  a  far  greater  range  of  scale ;  while,  by 
their  more  perfect  system,  they  have  been  enabled  to  mo- 
dulate into  a  much  greater  number  of  keys*  Their 
knowledge  of  music  has  been  greater,  and  what  they 
have  produced  is  of  a  more  perfect  kind.  Thus  also  the 
expression  of  the  music  differs.     Adagio  movements  and 
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a  sostenuto  character  are  almost  essential  to  the  ancient 
Highland  melodies*  The  harp  admits  of  no  such  ex- 
pression ;  and  thus  the  Welsh  airs  assume  a  more  allegro 
character,  or  else  the  want  of  a  prolonged  tone  is  reme- 
died in  the  composition,  by  substituting  a  florid  style  of 
descant  on  the  fundamental  notes  of  the  melody. 

I  need  not  prolong  this  part  of  the  subject  where  it 
oflTers  an  argument  against  the  common  use  of  the  harp 
in  the  Highlands ;  nor  is  it  worth  while  to  say  how  easily 
any  apparent  exceptions  may  be  explained;   and,  that, 
,  chiefly  from  the  former  connexions  between  Scotland  and 
Ireland.    Nor  need  I  here  do  more  than  point  out  the  ar- 
gument which  the  absence  of  harp  music  in  the  High- 
lands, offers  in  favour  of  the  Irish  claims  to  the  Ossianic 
relics,  as  I  have  noticed  it  sufficiently  elsewhere.     But  it 
may  be  worth  while  to  ask  why  the  Welsh  have  preserved 
an  ancient  and  diatonic  music,  almost  to  the  exclusion  c/ 
that  which  I  consider  as  Celtic  and  OrientaL    It  is  likely 
that  this  difficulty  may  be  solved  by  historical  considera- 
tions.    The  Highlandens  continued  to  form  a  separate 
people  till  a  very  late  period ;  and,  I  may  add,  a  divided, 
and,  comparatively,  a  barbarous  one:   retaining  all  their 
ancient  habits  and  usages.    The  Welsh,  on  the  contrary, 
were  united  at  a  distant  period  as  one  empire ;  and  when 
Jthey  became  a  portion  of  England,  that  event  was  also  of 
a  remote  date.    Thus  they  parted,  long  ago,  with  most  of 
their  xlistinctions ;   and  in  adopting  a  better  style  of  mu- 
^sie,  it  is  probable  that  though  they  neither  entirely  aban- 
doned or  lost  that  which  they  ought  once  to  have  had  in 
common  with  the  Highlands,  they  borrowed  so  much  more 
from  a  better  school  as  to  render  their  original  melodies 
lesft  predominant.    It  is  probable,  therefore,  (that  even 
their  ancient  and  national  music  is  modern  compared  to 
Durown:  and  it  is  etjually  to  be  expected  that  if  theiv 
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most  ancient  airs  were  to  be  collected  Und  examifiedy'do 
as  to  be  freed  from  modern  improvements^  they  would 
present  the  Oriental  character.  To  a  certain  extent,  this 
is,  in  fact,  yet  true  :  nor,  in  examining  the  catalogue  of 
iWelsh  melodies,  is  it  difficult  to  trace  the  obvious  marks 
of  the  Celtic  character  and  the  Oriental  scale.  It  is  easy 
to  see,  without  prolonging  this  part  of  the  enquiry,  how 
the  same  reasoning  applies  to  Ireland. 

But  such  are  the  claims  of  the  Welsh,  that  they  will 
not  be  very  well  pleased  with  this  solution;  nor  can  it  be 
ilenied  that  they  have  an  appearance  of  reason  on  their 
side,  although  some  portions  of  their  demands  are  not  less 
wild  than  those  of  Irish  antiquaries.  So  high  are  their 
claims  to  antiquity,  for  their  music  as  for  every  thing  else, 
that  they  produce  a  King  Blegored,  who,  in  the  year  of 
the  world  2069,  was  called  the  God  of  Harmony.  Though 
their  music,  in  some  shape,  should  be  as  ancient  as  their 
language,  or  as  the  nation  itself,  as  might  be  argued  from 
my  own  system,  such  pretensions  as  this  render  all  sys- 
tems ridiculous.  Thus  also  they  claim  the  discovery  of 
harmony,  or  counterpoint,  before  the  twelfth  century-; 
founding  this  demand  on  a  passage  inGiraldus;  which, 
it  must  be  admitted,  is  very  diffijcult  to  evade,  although 
he  is  not  always  entitled  to  implicit  credit:  far  from  it. 
He  says  positively  that  they  do  not  sing  in  unison,  but 
in  many  different  parts,  in  as  many  parts  as  there  are 
performers;  at  length  terminating  in  one  common  or- 
ganic melody  in  B  flat.  It  is  plain  that  he  was  not  a  mu- 
sician;  so  that  this  passage  is  abundantly  obscure.  If 
there  could  be  any  doubt  of  that,  he  speaks  of  the  tre- 
ble part  playing  "  sub'*  (under),  "  obtuso  grossioris 
cordee  sonitu,"  and  of  an  irregular  regularity,  a  discord- 
ant concord,  making  the  melody  harmonious  and  perfect, 
beginning  in  asoft  mood ;  and  so  on.  But  it  cannot  be  con* 
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sidered  sn  applied  to  a  concert  in  nnisoiM  and  octavet;  as 
he  opposes  to  the  Welsh  performances,  thoise  of  Camber* 
land,  where  this  latter  practice  alone,  he  says,  is  known. 
I  cannot  pretend  to  elucidate  what  has  troubled  all  nui- 
sicians :  but  neither  Barney,  nor  the  French  and  German 
musical  antiquaries,  hare  been  able  to  discover  any  traces 
of  real  counterpoint  in  Europe  before  the  fifteenth  cen* 
tury.  Still,  the  real  period  of  the  invention  of  counter- 
point seems  far  from  determined :  while  to  this  evidencie 
of  the  Welsh  Bishop,  there  is  added  the  much  more  puz- 
zling one  of  Garcilasso,  who  says  that  the  Peruvians  un- 
derstood harmony,  and  played  in  parts,  on  compound 
pipes  made  of  canes  glued  together.  Thus  it  must  re- 
main for  ftiture  enquiry. 

It  is  a  remarkable  circumstance,  that,  although  the 
Highlanders  thus  possessed  this  ancient  music,  they  never 
appear  to  have  cultivated  it  as  the  Irish  and  the  Welsh 
did ;  and  hence  we  may  assist  in  explaining  the  superior 
progress  of  the  two  latter  people.  To  this  hour,  they 
have  not  claimed  or  defended  their  rights  to  a  musical 
antiquity ;  neglecting  it,  as  they  did  the  Ossianic  poetry 
till  Macpberson  attempted  to  vindicate  it  for  them.  If 
they  had  their  colleges  of  pipers,  it  was  for  instruction  on 
that  instrument  alone ;  while  the  harp,  as  I  have  shown, 
was  neglected,  or  suffered  to  fall  into  disuse ;  if  it  ever 
was  common.  In  Wales,  it  was  far  otherwise;  and  the 
difference  may,  perhaps,  be  explained  by  the  different 
state  of  the  two  countries :  the  one  cultivating  the  arts 
of  peace  under  its  native  princes,  and  the  other,  first  a 
prey,  for  agesf,  to  a  foreign  and  ferocious  people,  and, 
subsequently,  in  a  state  of  even  worse  anarchy,  ander  its 
native  and  divided  chiefs.  In  Wales,  there  were  Eistedd- 
fods, or  meetings  of  the  bards  and  musicians,  triennially ; 
and  the  musician,  as  well  as  the  poet  and  the  herald,  was 
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tt  distinct  officer,  bearing  a  considerable  rank  in  tb^ 
Boyal  Household.  A  Welsh  Prince  also  was  a  somewhat 
different  personage  from  a  Highland  chief.  The  anti- 
quity of  these  meetings  is  unknown  ;  but  of  how  much 
importance  the  poetry  and  music  of  Wales  were  con- 
sidered, is  but  too  well  known  from  the  conduct  of 
Edward.  They  had  nevertheless  revived,  affording  a 
strong  proof  of  the  superior  attachment  of  the  Welsh  to 
these  liberal  arts,  when,  after  Owen  Glendower's  rebel- 
lion, Henry  IV  was  induced  to  repeat  the  same  oppressive 
conduct ;  nor  was  it  till  the  reign  of  Henry  the  Seventh, 
himself  a  Tudor,  that  the  Eisteddfods  were  renewed. 

I  must  not,  however,  quit  this  part  of  the  subject, 
without  noticing  the  pretensions  which  the  Irish  set  up, 
of  being  themselves  the  fountain  of  Welsh  music.  This 
also  stands  on  the  testimony  of  Giraldus,  which  seems, 
for  this  point,  particularly  worthless.  He  says,  that,  at 
the  end  of  the  eleventh  century,  Gryffyd  ap  Cynan,  hav- 
ing been  educated  in  Ireland,  invited  the  best  musicians 
to  Wales,  and  that  he  brought  Welsh  music  and  instru- 
ments over  from^Ireland.  In  a  limited  sense,  that  is  pos- 
sible ;  but  it  could  not  prove,  against  internal  evidence, 
that  Wales  learned  its  music  of  Ireland.  By  his  own 
showing,  he  is  contradicted ;  because,  if  that  music  had 
then  first  been  introduced,  it  could  not  have  been  in  the 
state  of  perfection  in  Wales  which  he  describes.  There 
is  an  utter  difference,  moreover,  between  the  Welsh  and  the 
Irish  harps ;  while  an  ancient  Celtic  music,  independent 
of  that  of  the  harp  derived  from  another  source,  must 
have  been  possessed  by  the  Welsh  as  well  as  the  Irish 
Celts,  and  must  probably  also  have  been  best  cultivated 
in  the  nation  that  was  least  troubled  by  foreign  invasion 
and  conquest.  The  Welsh  have  their  poetry  indepen- 
dent of  Ireland,  and  must  have  had  their  music  also ;  for 
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these  sister  arts  were  not  only  as  inseparable  as  they  are 
commonly  reputed,  but  were  here,  peculilu*ly  so.  Half 
of  the  trouble  of  all  these  investigations,  arises,  from  the 
ignorance  and  fictions  of  such  writers  as  Giraldus  and 
Boethius ;  though  we  may  grant  to  the  former  much  real 
merit.  But  the  whole  of  the  Irish  claims  are  marked  by 
that  egregious  fabling,  (not  to  call  it  merely  credulity,)  by 
which  they  have  rendered  all  their  demands,  on  antiquity 
of  all  kinds,  neglected,  and  almost  ludicrous.  They 
should  learn  to  be  contented  with  the  general  concession 
pi  a  state  of  considerable  civilization  at  a  remote  period, 
instead  of  seeking  for  imaginary  proofs  in  adopting  ro- 
jmantic  and  fictitious  tales  and  traditions.  Such  are  the 
.evils  arising  from  the  dreams  of  Keating,  O'Halloran, 
Warner,  and  others :  a  King  Tighearnmas  who  succeeded 
to  the  Irish  Monarchy  in  2815,  writings  as  ancient  as 
Moses,  a  Concovar  Mac  Nessa  who  resembled  Hiero,  and 
Milesian  colonies  which  introduced  music  and  poetry,  no 
one  knows  when.  I  need  not  name  the  great  champion 
of  the  Irish  music;  but,  omitting  his  knowledge  of  anti- 
quities, we  may  easily  conjecture  how  well  adapted  he 
was  to  write  on  music,  when  be  everywhere  mistakes  the 
meaning  of  chromatic,  enharmonic,  diesis,  scales,  and  so 
fortb ;  and  speaks  of  the  major  third  as  consisting  of  five 
semi-tones.  He  also  talks  of  the  English  church  music 
of  1660,  as  resembling  the  bleating  of  brute  beasts; 
when  England  had  been  for  a  century  in  the  possession 
of  such  sacred  compositions  as  those  of  Tallis,  Tye,  and 
many  others.  Thus  another  writer  on  this  subject,  proves 
all  that  requires  proof,  by  presuming  what  the  ancient 
Irish  «  might,"  "  would,"  and  "  should,"  have  done,  in- 
stead of  showing  what  they  did  perform ;  and  talks  of 
tl^e  fourth  and  fifth  as  the  *^  principal  chords  either  single 
or.  struck  together,  by  which  the  octave  was  found  in  the 
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coramencement  and  close  of  the  key :"  and  of  their  <*  stady- 
ing  nature  and  paying  little  regard  to  art,"  and  soon* 
Thus  has  ancient  music,  Greek,  Irish,  and  Scottish,  been 
illustrated.  If  Ritson  had  understood  it,  he  would  not 
ha^e  suppressed  the  names  of  these  philosophers,  as  I 
have  done;  and  how  far  his  musical  and  antiquarian 
rage  might  have  extended,  his  ghost  only  knows. 

To  proceed  now  with  the  subject  of  Scottish  music,  as 
it  is  called,  it  will  be  found  no  difficult  task  to  trace  many 
liowland  melodies  to  a  Highland  source.  But  to  do  that 
categorically,  by  a  comparison  of  specimens  and  editions^ 
would  involve  a  far  greater  space  than  is  here  admissible, 
and  demand,  also,  an  extensive  collation  of  airs.  Such  a 
criticism  would  alike  require  and  justify  a  separate  work. 
Nor  will  I  pretend  to  give  you  even  a  sketch  of  what  I 
have  collected  for  this  end;  since  there  is  here  little 
room  for  more  than  tbe  general  principles.  The  first 
thing  requisite  is  to  separate  those  airs  which  are  known 
to  be  modern,  as  well  as  those  which,  from  internal  evi* 
dence,  proclaim  their  own  origin.  Of  the  diatonic  melo- 
dies there  can  be  no  doubt ;  but  there  are  many  also  of 
a  rigidly  Scottish  character,  which  bear  the  marks  of 
modern  improvement  in  their  descant,  their,  chromatic  in- 
tervals, their  keys,  or  their  extent.  When  we  have  thus 
freed  our  present  list  from  these  interpolations,  it  is  sel- 
dom difficult  to  trace  some  of  those  which  are  esteemed 
Lowland  airs,  to  much  simpler  forms  of  Highland  melo- 
dies. By  extending  this  species  of  criticism,  we  can  also 
follow  the  gradual  progress  of  refinement,  from  the 
ruder  Gaelic  style  to  the  more  correct,  the  more  delicate, 
or  the  more  ornamented  compositions  of  the  Lowlands. 
^We  thus  find,  as  I  before  said,  the  foundation  of  our 
Caledonian  music  among  the  most  ancient  inhabitants; 
.and,  copy  or  alter  as  we  may,  must  acknowledge  our 
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debts  to  the  Highlanders,  and,  of  them,  to  the  onginal 
Celts;  The  Oriental  basis  remains,  in  spite  of  the  im- 
provements that  have  resulted  from  the  knowledge  of  the 
modem  diatonic  scale,  and  from  the  introduction  of  ideas 
or  phrases  suggested  by  a  better  school  of  music.  When 
Beattie  says  that  the  Highland  music  is  utterly  distinct 
from  that  of  the  Lowlands,  it  is  plain  that  he  is  speaking 
without  a  due  attention  to  a  subject  on  -which  he  was 
Careleiss  or  uninformed.  His  opinion  will  not  weigh  much 
with  musicians:  whatever  other  influence  it  may  pos- 
sess. 

In  conducting  this  examination,  it  is  necessary  also 
to  attend  to  the  changes  which  have  been  made  in  the 
time,  or  rapidity  of  performance.  I  already  said  that  the 
Highland  melody  was  often  Equally  a  slow  vocal  air  and 
a  lively  dancing  one;  and  the  same  mutations  will  be 
found  to  have  happened  in  transfeiring  the  compositions 
of  the  mountains  to  the  Lowlands.  So  common  indeed  is 
this  diversity  of  application,  that,  in  examining  many 
airs,  it  is  often  impossible  to  conjecture  whether,  in  the 
hands  of  the  original  composer,  the  intention  was  to  con- 
vey joy  or  sorrow :  whether  any  given  melody  was  origi* 
iially  adapted  to  words  of  a  pathetic  or  of  a  humourous 
cast,  or  merely  intended  to  animate  the  dance.  The  effect 
of  association,  in  this  case,  is  far  greater  than  is  generally 
imagined.  Nor  is  musical  expression  of  so  definite  and 
exclusive  a  character  as  is  commonly  supposed ;  since  it 
can  be  changed,  not  only  by  its  union  with  words  of  dif- 
ferent import,  but  by  mere  variations  in  the  rapidity  of 
performance.  It  is  the  same  for  the  modes;  since  ra- 
pidity alone  will  destroy  the  melancholy  character  of  the 
minor,  as  is  evinced,  very  particularly,  by  innumerable 
ludicrous^ and  lively  national  compositions  in  this  mode. 
Instances  without  end  might  be  adduced  to  this  effect; 
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but  as  a  specimen  of  conyersion  of  character,  as  wM  as 
of  foreign  plagiarism^  it  may  be  sufficient  to  point  out  tbe 
air  known  by  the  name  of  John  Anderson's  auldest  daugh* 
ter ;  sung  on  the  English  stage  to  the  ludicrous  words  of 
Pretty  Maud,  in  Peeping  Tom,  and  conyerted,  by  An- 
dreozzi,  to  the  purpose  of  the  grand  march  and  sacrifice 
in  the  opera  of  La  Virgine  del  Sole.  There  is  a  parallel 
case  in  the  often  imaginary  concurrence  of  sound  in 
poetry  with  the  expression  of  the  words.  To  you,  a 
poet,  I  need  not  point  out  what  ought  to  be  known,  even 
to  the  commonest  readers  of  poetry,  since  it  has  more 
than  once  been  an  object  of  criticism.  It  will  too  often 
be  found  that  careless  readers  deceiye  themselves,  by  at- 
taching to  the  sound  of  the  words  that  which  truly  de- 
pends on  their  meaning,  and  which  would  vanish  were 
that  changed  or  not  apprehended.  He  who  hears  *^  Ca- 
milla skimming  along  the  plain "  in  a  dragging  Alex^- 
andrine,  knows  that  she  is  so  skimming  already;  and 
never  did  the  ^<  hoarse  rough  surge  roar  "  much  rougher 
music  than  the  ^^  soft  strains  blown  by  vernal  breezes  "^ 
do.  The  ^^  exiguus  mus"  is  indeed  the  mounttun  bring- 
ing forth  the  mouse* 

I  ought  here  to  add,  that  whatever  association  of  cha- 
racter between  a  melody  and  its  wedded  verse  has  been 
established  so  as  to  have  become  a  matter  of  habit,  it  ought 
to  be  rigidly  adhered  to.  However  convertible  a  new  or 
unknown  air  may  be,  that  property  ceases  when  once  its 
union  with  a  certain  mode  of  performance,  as  with  a 
certain  expression  of  .feeling,  has  been  settled  and  re- 
ceived. It  is  rarely  prudent  even  to  add  other  poetry, 
though  of  the  same  tone  of  feeling,  to  a  national  and 
familiar  air;  it  is  worse  than  absurd,  it  is  odious,  to 
form  opposed  combinations.  This  has  been  a  common 
and  most  offensive  error  of  many  modem  editors  of  our 
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national  airsyarid  of  men  whom  the  ordinary  education'  of 
common  reading  and  intercourse  should  have  taught 
what  their  own  feelings  and  taste  could  not.  Such  inno- 
yators  have  often,  with  an  utter  disregard  of  all  taste, 
and  equally  regardless  of  the  characters  long  consecrated 
by  habit  and  association^  united  the  pathetic  with  the 
ludicrous,  and  the  reverse.  In  the  same  way,  they  have, 
with  the  rude  airs  of  the  mountains  and  the  glen,  or  with 
the  wild  and  careless  Jilt  of  the  Highland  shepherd,  as-^ 
sociated  the  Delias  and  Strephons  of  modern  pastoral,  or 
the  refined  lyrics  of  poets  whom  I  need  not  name*  Thus 
we  are  perhaps  called  on  to  sing  of  battles  where  our 
lyre  has  hitherto  vibrated  to  love;  and  are  desired 
to  lament  us,  in  vain,  we  may  well  say,  to  '^  Corn  rigs  are 
bonny."  Apollo  and  Sandy,  Venus  and  Peggy,  are  con- 
testing for  the  same  bar :  and  the  Bonny  Broom  wonders 
to  find  itself  converted  into  the  Lily  and  the  Rose*  Peggy 
is  very  properly  occupied  in  "  mucking  Geordfes  byre," 
as  she  has  long  done.  But  Cupid  can  never  *'  shoul  the 
grutp  clean "  with  his  golden  arrows ;  and  though  the 
**  saut  tear"  may  flow  from  the  deserted  lassie's  ee,  to  the 
sweet  sounds,  or  to  the  ammoniacal  gas  that  steams  from 
the  byre,  (for  it  does  not  well  appear  which),  Tom 
Moore  and  Lord  Littleton  are  much  more  likely  to  turn 
up  their  noses  at  the  company  to  which  they  find  their 
lyrics  transplanted.  More  absurd  than  all,  is  the  union, 
in  some  popular  editions,  of  two  poems  to  one  air ;  and 
these,  often  of  distinct  or  dissonant  meaning  or  feelings. 
The  best  of  our  melodies  have  long  been  married  to 
immortal  verse ;   and  woe  be  to  him  who  divorces  tbem^ 

or  who  thus  introduces  a  system  of  abominable  poly-^ 
gamy. 

Unquestionably,  in  the  simple  ballad,  where  many 

stanzas  must  be  sung  to  the  same  air,  the  expression  of 
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the  melody  c^iinot  always  be  nicely  adapted.  Bat  the 
ballad  attairis  its  ends  by  a  mutual  care  on  the  part  of 
the  poet  and  on  that  of  the  composer,  that  the  expression 
of  neither  shall  be  too  definite,  where  the  same  general 
feeling  cannot  be  preserved  in  each  stanza,  or  where 
there  are  more  stanzas  than  the  melody  admits.  In  this 
case,  at  any  rate,  there  is  a  general  adaptation  of  the 
character  of  the  one  to  that  of  the  other ;  sometimes  de-* 
signed  by  the  original  composer,  and  sometimes  by  the 
poet;  while,  in  others,  it  is  the  result  of  habit,  of  early 
and  continued  associations,  answering  the  purpose  in 
yiew  as  far  as  it  ever  can  be  attained  in  ballad  music* 
This  it  is  which  we  are  bound  to  preserve,  and  which  the 
tasteless  editors,  to  whom  I  allude,  destroy* 

In  the  same  hands  have  our  national  airs  suflRnred  by 
the  vulgar  practice  of  "  harmonizing  for  voices,"  as  it  is 
calle^d.  The  ballad  is  an  air  for  one  voice ;  and  whatever 
harmony  it  admits,  is  instrumental.  It  is  not  designed 
for  the  harmony  of  voices ;  and  the  effect  of  that  practice 
is  to  encumber  it  with  a  dull,  heavy,  psalmodic  accomi^ 
paniment ;  independently  of  the  nonsensical  effect  which 
the  poetry  sometimes  acquires  from  the  same  cause.  The 
Italian  duetto,  the  dramatic  trio,  the  chorus,  and  the 
ecclesiastical  compositions  in  parts,  are  harmonies  de^ 
signed  for  voices  by  the  composer,  and  the  melodiea-are 
constructed  accordingly ;  no  less,  though  in  a  less  marked 
mannV,  than  they  are  in  the  fugue  or  the  canon.  The 
Flemish  glee,  so  fashionable  in  England,  is,  in  a  similar 
manner,  a  vocal  harmony*  But  the  ballad  glee,  (to  use 
such  a  term,)  is  an  illegitimate  offspring,  where  it  would 
be  better,  nine  times  out  of  ten,  if  all  the  under  parts 
were  silent:  and  worst  of  all  are  the  ^^  Red  red  roses," 
and  the  other  wretched  contrivances,  by  which  the 
Kny  vetts  and  the  rest  of  this  race  seek  for  applause  and 
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profit  from  the  appropriate  audiences  which  throiig  round 
their  orchestras  and  decide  on  the  conduct  of  the  ora- 
torios of  Drnry  Lane.  Burns  perhaps  alone,  certainly 
above  all,  combined  the  true  feelings  of  a  Scottish  poet  and 
a  Scottish  musician.  The  adaptations  of  his  own  lyrics  to 
the  airs  of  his  early  affections,  present  models  to  the  mu- 
sicians of  his  country,  as  his  poetry  offers  examples,  that 
will  not  soon  be  surpassed.  Had  he  joined  a  knowledge 
of  music  to  that  true  feeling  for  his  national  melody  and 
to  that  poetry  which  he  so  happily  united,  and  had  time 
permitted  him,  he  might  perhaps,  not  only  have  refined 
the  whole,  and  separated  the  true  from  the  false,  but  have 
completed  that  pure  association  of  melody  and  verse,  of 
which  he  has  left  such  admirable  specimens. 

Such  is  the  tenor  of  the  argument  respecting  the 
probable  origin  of  the  Scottish  national  music ;  and  it 
will  be  somewhat  further  illustrated  in  the  few  remarks 
hereafter  offered  on  its  present  state.  But  as  this  view 
is  at  variance  with  the  whole  current  of  popular  opinion, 
it  will  be  right  to  examine  the  foundation  on  which  that 
rests. 

1  believe  that  no  one  now  maintains  the  imaginary 
claims  of  Rizzio,  as  the  founder,  or  even  the  improver,  of 
Scottish  music.  How  such  a  notion  ever  originated,  it 
would  be  difficult  now  to  say ;  but  it  never  could  have 
arisen  in  the  mind  of  a  musician :  and  it  is  unfortunate 
that  this  subject  has  been  chiefly  examined  by  anti- 
quaries utterly  unacquainted,  either  with  the  science  or 
its  history,  and  not  even  aware  of  what  constituted  the 
real  criterion  of  the  Caledonian  style.  In  the  time  of 
Mary,  the  diatonic  scale  prevailed  over  Europe  as  in  Italy, 
and  the  science  had  then  made  a  considerable  progress : 
nor  is  it  possible  that  the  melodies  of  the  Oriental  scale 
should  have  been  invented  by  an  Italian  composer:  they 
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pouH  scarcely  eiren  haye  been,  tpleratedi  {torn  AecdiSi^ 
culty  with  which  most  of  them  receive  a  7«ried  or  cor' 
rect  harmoDy,  when  that  branch  of  the  science  was  cuk 
tiirated  almost  to  the  exclusion  of  the  ornamental  and 
picturesque  melody  which  is  so  conspicuous  in  the  style 
that  succeeded*  Whether  or  not  he  added  new  airs  -to 
pur  catalogue,  is  a  separate  question  ;  and  if  he  did,  he 
can  only  then  rank  with  Oswald  and  twenty  others  who 
have  made  such  additions  in  a  style  more  or  less  con* 
formable  to  the  true.  Thomson  indeed,  the  earliest  of  our 
editors,  in  1725,  says  that  he  composed  *^  Patie's  mill/' 
"Bessie  Bel  V*  "  The  Bush  aboon  Traquair,"  "  Dowji 
the  burn,"  "  Auld  Rob  Morris,"  and  some  others  which 
I  need  not  name.  But  he  was  grossly  ignorant  of  his 
subject^  and.  has  made  greater  blunders  than  even  this, 
which  is  indeed  as  random  an  assertion  as  it  is  untrue. 
But  the  imaginary  pretensions  of  James  the  first  to 
the  invention  of  our  national  music,  are  even  yet  main- 
tained by  many  who  have  not  bestowed  on  this  subject 
jfchat  critical  attention  without  which  it  cannot  be  under- 
stood. The  whole  of  this  theory  rests  on  an  unlucky  mis- 
interpretation of  a  passage  in  Tassoni's  Pensieri  Dtversi^ 
which  has  been  too  often  quoted  to  need  repetition^ 
Even  that  passage  is  the  remark  of  a  mere  literary  man^ 
which  seems  to  have  been  carelessly  dropt  on  a  subject 
which  he  did  not  und.erstand.  Dr.  Burney  has  taken  the 
trouble  to  examine,  the  Prince  of  Yenosa's  compositions^ 
and  has  shewn  that  they  are  insignificant  or  worthless, 
while  this  writer  says  that  he  had  improved  music  **  con 
nuove  mirabiii  inventioni."  In  the  very  same  passage^ 
he  says,  that  this  Prince,  Carlo  Gesualdo,  had  imitated 
our  James,  who  had  invented  a  new  and  plaintive  style 
of  music  "differente  datutte  Taltre.''  Nothing  can  be 
made  of  this :  and  it  certainly  does  not  assert  or  prove 
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the  opinion  in  qu^tiob,  nmnely,  t&att  lliis  boM¥t6  ^hli^ 
tnlroduitefl a  styleof  melody  into SeMMfi^ «6r^bad  beM 
^e  inventor  of  Scc^titth  music.  Cstlo  Cfesuddc/s  music 
dispkys  no  now  and  peculiar  plaintive  stylo;  and  conse- 
quently James  invented  none  sudi.  Vhe  otlly  ^qimdusioB 
to  be  drawn  is,  that  Tassoni,  like  -the  many  antiquarfies 
who  have  puzsiled  this  subject,  knew  nothing  of  music  c 
ma  a  critic  at  least.  His  ^  Secchia  rapita"  will  not  rescue 
•him  from  this  censure ;  while  if,  as  Pinkerton  and  Ritson 
Bre  convinced,  he  vpcke  of  James  YI,  who  was  his  con« 
temporary,  the  whole  theory  falls  to  the  ground  wiAout 
Inrthfer  effect*  Half  of  the  trouMe  wbi(*h  has  attended  the 
iiistory  of  Scottish  music  in  latter  times,  and  more  than 
balf  Ihe  nonsense  whidi  has  been  written  about  it,  have 
tbeen  the  consequence  of  this  idle  remail,  quoted  and 
.misapplied  by  the  loosest  of  our  antiquaries,  who  seems 
to  have  known  as  little  of  music  as  Tassoni  himself  pro- 
bably did. 

If  the  opinion  is  thus  without  foundaticyn,  the  internal 
-ei^idenee^gatnst  it  is  as  strong  as  it  ought  to  be  comrine- 
jiig.  Scotland  may  be  proud  of  this  monarch  if  she 
.plea&es  ;^  .but  she  need  Qot  surrender  her  claims  to  a  far 
li^er  musical  antiquity,  for  the  purpose  of  investing 
Jum  with  an  honour  to  whi<A  he  has  no  title.  Hie  lowers 
of  Windsor  were  the  cradle  of  his  musi^  as  of  bis  poetry. 
James  was  a  cultivated  muddan,  in  an  age  when  the 
^diatonic  scale  was  universal,  except  in  Scotland,  and 
when  the  art  and  the  science  had  equally  and  long  been 
ec^blished  on  that  firm  foundation  which  has  been  the 
base  of  all  the  modern  superstructures.  It  is  -not  pro- 
bable that  the  .existence,  or  indeed  the  possibility,  of  die 
Cdedonian  scale  was  suspected  beyond  the  bounds  of 
Scotland  and  Ireland,  and,  probably,  Wales;  as  no  tt^ces 
of  it  jiave  yet  been  discovered  elsewhere  in  Europe,  at 
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cten  thus  ^d^M^tiftd  lyfabtiM  teive  i^Ventod  melodfes  in  i 
it^te  Uttkno^fi  V6  hika ;  or  ^thel*,  have  invented  the  scalls 
i^M,  khd  Vrfa^n  thalfc  afeo  Wali  a  deterioratloti  instead  of 
tm  ittipt*6v«nk^t;  while  Itft  previodiSi  afatiquity  ts  i^- 
blished  by  its  eikisCMi^  in  I)N»14)ld,  kvetk  tho^^  d^thdmii 
of  the  Hi{gftt1and^h»sh([»tlld  hot  bid  ydmitfed.  tliiB  thought 
itird^d  coiild  li^ver  liav^  sdj^giMed  itlM^f  btik  tb  pei^mi 
ignorant  of  the  tevH  cha^act^r  akid  cHtielriokl  of  mi  hk^ 
tional  mnsic.  If  Ji^ni^  hiid  introdaced  «  stjie  into  "Sdbt^ 
UtKAj  or  had  Ikid  the  fonndiation  of  th^  mUisIti  of  hi»  obtt«ii> 
try,  it  vrciiM  have  beeh  for  other  thah  it  k ;  ndf  sbo^M 
Wie  b^ve  had  a  national  music  to  bba^t  of*  Obr  proddc^ 
tions  Woald  long  since  have'  beett  Istraltowed  «p  ib  thiJ 
gfeneral  imprbvfetiieiiti^  and  progress  of  the  science;  »dir 
should  we  have  been  able  16  produce  ancient,  or  repro-^ 
floce  new  compositions,  whidi  will  maintain  their  dis- 
tinctive characters  and  preserve  the  proofs  and  marius  of 
fbeir  separate  and  ancient  6Hgin,  as  long  as  a  bar  shall 
remain.  If  Jamei^  did  compose  any  aits,  he  might,  if  he 
bad  so  chosen,  &a?e  adopted  the  scale  he  found  in  bis 
^wn  dominions ;  and  thiis,  like  hundreds  in  oUt  oWn  day, 
have  made  additions^  to  our  truly  natirniri  list.  But  bis 
merits  then  wohld  merge  among  numerous  rivals ;  nor 
h  tfaeire  any  possibility  now  of  ascertaining  what  he 
Added  or  whether  be  made  aily  additions.  If,  on  the  ccm- 
trary,  he  did  more,  or  otherwise,  if  he  produced  such 
compositions  in  the  regular  and  perfect  scale  as  should 
be  expected  from  a  citfUivated  musician,  they  ought  to 
be  produced  before  his  claims  to  improvement  can  be 
admitted.  But  that  age  has  left  iis  no  such  relics,  nor 
even  any  traces  of  the  general  musit  of  Europe.  Even 
then  they  would  not  have  belonged  to  our  national  style, 
but  would  have  only  ranked  among  the  illegitimate  com- 
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positioos  which  modern  musicti^iis  have  introded  into  the 
genaine  catalog^ue.  If,  as  is  incorrectly  said  from  Tas- 
soniy  he  had  *^  invented  a  new  and  plaintive  .ftpecies  of 
melody/*  it  must  have  borne  the  marks  of  that  cultivated 
school  in  which  he  was  educated :  but  even  then,  in  no 
sense  can  he  be  considered  asf  an  inventor. 

I  trust  that  I  have  thus  redeemed  the  honour  and  an- 
tiquity of  Caledonian  music,  and  deduced  it  from  those 
to  whom  it  truly  belongs,  the  ancient  Caledonians.  These 
are  our  Celtic  ancestors ;  on  whom  so  much  contempt 
has  been  thrown,  at  all  times  and  by  all  writers,  that  it 
js  but  just  to  allow  them  such  of  their  rights  as  can  be 
established.  There  is  a  remarkable  feature  in  their  poetry 
which  comes  in  aid  of  this  view  of  the  origin  of  our 
music.  I  have  shewn  that  it  is  the  character  of  the  an* 
cient  Highland  melody  to  be  grave  or  plaintive ;  it  is,  in 
reality,  the  *^  mesta  e  lamentevole"  of  Tassoni.  There 
is  a  gravity  and  a  solemnity,  even  in  the  pibrach,  which 
only  vanishes  when  the  whole  disappears  together  under 
the  hands  of  the  executioner;  as  he  may  truly  be  called. 
The  laments  are  singularly  plaintive;  and  it  is  also  easy 
to  see  that  the  apparent  liveliness  so  often  given  to  the 
dancing  airs,  is  constrained,  and  is  the  mere  effect  of 
rapidity  of  execution,  and  of  association  with  the  dance. 
The  natural  character  is  generally  melancholy :  to  that 
tbey  tend ;  and  taking  any  number  of  genuine  airs,  (for  the 
new  compositions  introduce  much  confusion  into  this 
subject,)  it  is  infinitely  easier  to  render  the  whole  plain- 
tive by  a  slow  execution,  than  to  make  the  half  of  them 
cheerful  by  a  rapid  one. 

Now  this  is  equally  the  character  of  Celtic  poetry^ 
They  appear  to  have  been  a  solemn,  grave,  and  melan* 
choly  people ;  *^  proud,  melancholy,  and  gentleman-like*' 
when  rich,  and,  when  poor,  anxious,  slow,  and  given  to 
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seeing  ghosts  and  visions.  The  same  character  is,  I  be- 
lieve,  to  this  day,  inherent  in  the  blood  of  a  genuine 
Celt.  Hie  very  complexion  is  that  which  the  ancient 
physicians  called  the  atrabilarious  and  melancholy :  far 
different  from  that  of  the  fiery,  truculent,  and  sanguine 
Scandinavian.  There  appears  to  have  been  a  severity  of 
character  prevalent  among  the  Celtic  nations ;  while  the 
Gothic  ones  were  cheerful,  even  to  riot  and  intemper^ 
ance.  It  was  not  from  the  Celts,  but  from  the  Scandi- 
navians, that  the  Highlanders  derived  that  love  of  strong 
potations  and  abhorrence  of  thin  drink,  for  which  Tacitus 
and  others  have  given  the  Germans  equal  credit.  If 
Fingal  carouses  in  his  airy  hall  with  his  misty  friends, 
it  is  because  his  bard  has  borrowed  from  the  feast  of  Odin : 
this  is  the  ale  and  the  mead  of  Valhalla.  The  Celts  also 
appear  to  have  been  a  peaceful,  as  they  were  a  temperate, 
people;  nor  is  it  unlikely  that  they  possessed,  in  their 
day,  much  more  merit  than  we  are  now  willing  to  allow 
them.  But,  being  peaceful,  they  were  unfortunately 
beaten  by  their  ferocious  successors,  with  whom  war 
alone  was  life,  and  peace  death ;  with  whom  it  was  equally 
the  religion  and  the  business  of  man.  To  be  beaten  is 
to  be  despised  :  and  thus  probably  they  have  been  strip- 
ped  of  many  more  merits  than  that  which  I  have  now  at- 
tempted to  restore  to  them.  How  far  the  severity  of  the 
Druidical  superstition  may  have  influenced  then*  charac- 
ter, it  is  impossible  now  to  say :  but  it  is  probable  that 
these  were  mutually  connected  as  cause  and  effect.  Be 
that  as  it  may^  all  the  poetry  which  we  can  trace  to  the 
Celtic  branches  is  grave  and  gloomy :  that  which  be- 
longs to  the  Gothic  is  spirited  and  fierce,  or  cheerful,  lu- 
dicrous, or  lively.  The  former  is  notedly  the  character 
of  the  Ossianic  poetry,  whether  Highland  or  Irish,  and, 
generally,  of  all  that  has  been  collected  from  the  Erse 
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md  Gaelic  dialectsr.  Ciot^c  po^^U^  tmnst  be  sougfr^ 
among  the  Danish  wxkern:  the  ^UatisI^  ^longa^  to  ij^S 
^nd,  (rom,  thi>  soni;ce»  the  loi^  county  Stcotn  Ipare,  ion 
herited  that  strain  of  mirth,  which  perf:ad)ea8p  mqicb  of 
their  popiMai:  yerse.  Ilie  y,erj  singular  and,,  ^^  they  m»j, 
tmly  be  calledf  ludiprona  iQelodies  pf  Sootlend^  seem^  in. 
the  same  mf^nner,  to  ha^e  been  the  productions  of  tl^ 
very  people,  if  not  of  the  very  individjuals,  with  wlioef^ 
mirthful  songs  they  have  generally  been  so  happily  ai^-r. 
sociated* 

Piakerton's.opinion,  highly  respectable  as  it  Qn.^es« 
tipnably  is  on  subjects  of  Scottish,  antiquity^ cannot  be 
received  on  that  of  its  music.  He  has  said  that  there  is 
Qo  national  air  older  tha^  154&  Ybe  good  man  nods^ 
Qn  what  ground  he  formed  this  theory,  it  would  be  di^ 
ficult  to  conjecture:  but  it  is  palpably  at  variance  with, 
every  thing  that  has  been  here  advanced,  and. is,  in  eirery. 
point  of  view,  untenable*  Mui^ic  was  ^  subject,  however^^ . 
of  which  he  had  no  knowledge;  and  he  may.  Aerefore, 
be  pardoned  and  neglected,  at  the  ^ame  time.  But  as  a, 
qritic  in  ancient  poetry,  h.e  oug^t  not  to  have  made  ^uch^ 
an  assertion.  We  cannot  say  that  the  celebrated  air  com-* 
memorating  Hara  law  is  of  t)ie  age,  141 1«  which  it  re- 
cords, though  even  that  is  probable*  But  the  lyrjcs  of 
a  n^Nre  ancient. date  than  tbe  one  he  has  fixed,  must  bf^ve 
bfren  sifng ;  and  t^tal*  to  airs  which  we  probacy  y^, 
posapsa;  t)iQugh»  from  changing  the  poetry  attached  to. 
t|)^,  ^e  k^e  npw  Ip^t  sight  of  their  real  anfiqiMi^, 
Pongiai^  and  Dunbaripention  airs  popularly. aiipg  U>^  the, 
wo«di|  ♦♦The  Day  itdawes,"  ^  The  Hnat'ei  up,''  awl) 
Qtbeni;.  and  we  know,  that  *«  The  Flowersof  the^  forest,*' 
which  caipm^morates  the  battle  of  Floddem  tnl&13f  was 
sang,  as  ^rq  nnmerous  other  ballads  which  it  would  be. 
quit<^  s.upei:fl9iou^  to  name*    While  we  ha^e  to  regret 
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tbat  we  owDot  tow  dm^re^  ib^taim^tbat  ^ete.firaiiiliftr 
to  our  ancestors  of  eren  two  centaries  past,  we  cte  en^ 
tertiuB  netlottbC  tlifit  very  maay  of  them  are  of  alar  pfior 
mitiqiiitj,  and  that  this  is  tme  ev^ea  of  tbe  best  and*  most  • 
characteristic. 

Id'Wedderburne's  Complaynte,  maliy  airs  are  men* 
tioned  as  then  .popular,  such  as  *^  Robin  Hood/'  and 
<<  Taih  a  Lin ;"  and  many  dances^  sucb  as  **  the  Gossip'^ 
dance."    But  the  names  hare  been  lost  or  chaiqped,  and^ 
if  still  eiusting,  as  is  probable,  the  tunes  cannot  be  re» 
cognised.    The  first  collection  of  Scottish  songs  was  that 
of  Davison  in  1666,  containing,  among  others,  the  follow- 
ing names.:  ^  There  Gowans  are  gay,''  **  Wo  wm'th  the 
time^"  and  **  In  a  Garden  so  grene ;"  but  it  is  impossible* 
now  to  know  whether  the  music  of  these  was  Scottish; 
Cnltfvaited  music  was  known  in  Scotland^  theii  and  be** 
fbre^tbftttime;  jEmd  though  Dunbar  ridicules  the  Edin^ 
burgh  minstrels  for  liaring  only;  two  tunes,  we  canna*' 
adUnit  this  censure  as  applicable  to  Scotland  at  large.   Im 
ICDO,  and  eyta  before,  songs  in  parts  were  known ;  for. 
Sir  Ihnrid  Lindsay  mentions  the  treble  tiud  baas,  and^the 
wmk  of  Davison  wasJn  piarts.    Long  before  that^  ib 
1940,  Simon  Taylor  published  <^rcb  music  **  in  parts;" 
though'of  what  nature  thepartswere^  itwould'be  hard  to* 
guess^  as  this  was  not  the  presumed  age  of  counterpoint  t . 
bul  Sit  G.  Bfaefcenaie  mentions  the  church  musicof £lred : 
a»knairn  ef en  prior  to  this,  or  .in  1 166.  Whatever  else  may 
be:  deduced  from  this,  it  will  serve  to  prore  that  the  Scots 
had  the  means  of  altering  and  improving  tbet^  national  me- 
lodi^^  by^nwans  of  thef  new  or  modern  nkudic,  for  a  consi- 
deiable  period  backwhrds.    That  the  Scottish  poimlar 
airs  were  ever  used  in  tbe  churdies,  as  has  been  saidttf^ 
*^  Johtt^  Andersoil,'^  is  an  ^^rror  wbicbhas  arisen  from  mis« 
tduttgt  the  caricature  ploetry  of  theBcfdrmalion  for  the 
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musky  mbled  by  the  title  common  to  the  poem  and  the 
ajr  Ixrth. 

It  would  require  a  volume  to  enquire  into  the  real  &r 
probable  antiquity  of  even  a  small  part  of  our  preseot 
collect ioui  though  we  should  not  attempt  to  approx<> 
imate  to  their  real  dates.  Such  assistance  as  might  be 
derived  from  their  character,  would  require  a  perpetual 
check,  on  account  of  the  successful  imitations  which  have 
been  produced  in  recent  times.  Nor  would  it  be  safe, 
entirely  to  reject  from  the  class  of  antiquity,  even  those 
which  bear  the  marks  of  modern  science ;  because  many 
of  them  have  been  modified  and  altered  by  successive 
editors  or  borrowed  and  garbled  by  plagiarists.  Barrii^ 
these  difficulties,  however,  we  have  a  guide  in  that  scale 
which  is  the  baiieofthe  real  Caledonian  melody.  The 
flat  seventh,  found  in  many  airs  of  a  date  even  consider-' 
ably  distant,  belongs  to  another  schools  nor  would  it 
now  be  easy  to  conjecture  when  the  innovations  from  a' 
more  perfect  system  of  music  were  introduced.  On  the 
other  kinds  of  testimony,  it  would  be  impossible  here  to 
enter.  But,  admitting  the  modem  and  the  ancient  whi<A 
are  of  a  genuine  character,  alike  to  the  honours  of  omr 
list,  we  are  bound  to  remember  that  every  air  is  not  nar 
tional  which  has  been  introduced  into  a  natbnal  cata- 
logue. That  catalogue  has  been  encumbered  by  numer-  * 
ous  airs  of  a  mixed  character,  or  of  none :  sometimes  by 
composers  ignorant  of  music,  or  ignorantof  the  peculia- 
rities of  the  style :  at  others,  by  the  introduction  of  entire 
foreign  melodies,  Welsh  or  Irish,  or  by  plagiarisms  or 
imitations  from  what  may  be  called  the  Italian  schooL 

It  cannot  well  be  otherwise,  when  we  consider  how 
few  know  what  is  the  real   charact^  of  the  Scottish 
music,  and  with  what  facility  every  young  lady  who  knows ' 
Ifae  secret  of  the  black  keys,  whether  she  knows  that  F 
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tUxarp  is  here  the  major  key-note  or  not,  can  compose  a 
Scottish  ah*,  and  when  there  is  always  some  monthly  ma- 
gazine at  hand  whence  she  may  extract  a  few  stanzas  of 
poetry.  Nor  is  there  a  midnight  Crowdero  of  theni  all 
who  does  not  think  himself  competent  to  the  production 
ef  a  new  song'as  well  as  of  a  new  reel ;  as  if  all  the  feel- 
ing requisite  lay  in  the  quantity  of  the  powdered  rosin 
and  the  rigour  of  the  elbow.  The  metaphysician  is  well 
known  who  explained  the  sympathetic  resonance  of  dis- 
tant strings  by  concluding  that  they  must  have  been* 
extracted  from  the  intestines  of  the  same  sheep ;  and  if 
ever  a  Scottish  air  shall  be  jerked  out  of  them  by  these 
iron  fingers  and  well-nerved  arms,  it  must  be  from  some^ 
similar  sympathy  which  they  still  feel  towards  the  gow- 
aoy  braes  and  vales  of  green  bracketi  where  they  once ' 
roained  unconscious  of  their  future  destiny.  There  is  no 
objecti(m  to  the  introduction  of  new  airs,  provided  the 
national  character  be  preserved,  and  provided  they  have 
merit.  Quite  the  contrary.  But  we  ought  all  to  rebel ' 
agdnst  those  who  would  corrupt  our  catalogue,  since  its 
corruption  may  foe  followed  by  its  destruction ;  as  much 
as  against  those  who  should  vitiate  the  style  of  the  Celtic 
poetry  by  modem  inventions.  If  Oswald  may  be  per- 
mitted, that  is  not  a  reason  £or  a  general  license ;  any' 
more  than  that  Macpherson's  success  (be  that  such  as  it 
may)  should  afford  an  opening  to  any  school  boy  who 
imagined  that  he  can  produce  Ossianic  poetry. 

In  a  great  number  of  instances,  while  new  airs,  hav- 
ing little  or  no- claim  to  a  genuine  Scottish  character, 
have  thus  be^i  introduced,  many  of  the  ancient  ones 
have  been  refined  or  altered  from  the  originals,  some- 
times so  as  scarcely  to  be  recognised,  at  otbei^  to  nearly 
the  extinction  of  their  peculiarities.  Hie  increased  use 
of  the  violin  and  of  keyed  instruments,  hluB  here  aided 
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the  nmsical  phraseology^  aoqmiced  from  a  more'  petfect 
sohooU    Thus  ac  more  flmd  melody  haft  been ,  soml^ime#' 
engrafted  on  the-origfinal  groand*  or  pasting  notes  have 
been  introduoed»  or  parts  supplied^or  irrelative  transi- 
tions suppressed  ;  while,  in  some  oases^  an  entirely  new 
air  has  been  0(Histnlcted  out  of  some  of  the  most  charac- 
teristic  passages.    It  cannot  be  denied  that  we  hare 
thus  often  gained  fi'om  the  taste  and  science  of  modem 
qnnposers ;  nor,  that  we  have  often  made  yaltiable  ao 
quiiitions,  even. whani the  genuine  character  has  nearly 
or  entirely  disappeared  or  been  abandoned.    Btit  there 
is  a  stage  in  this  process  at  which  they  can  no  longer 
with  propriety  be  retained  on  a  national  list^  diongh  oom^ 
monly  Iqiowii  by^  the  name  of  Scottish  songs.    Far  more 
are  we  bound  to' reject  the  numerous  tasteless,  as  well  as 
inao^gnMija^cpm{|oiilid%thirt  have  been  produced  under 
thiB-name,  aad  tbevulgfir  and  flimsy  compositbns  which 
Vauxhalli  and  the  English  theatre  have  introdliced  into 
our  catalogue^  to  its  cmrnftptioa  and  repnmcb.    Our  own^ 
countiymen  are  here  to^blame,  for  entertaining  and  adopt* 
iog  wh^tbey  were  bound  both  from*  taste  and  honour,. to 
disclaim*    lt> is  unfortunate,  yet'  I  fesur  but  too  true,  that 
musical  tipite.atidscieiicie  both»  ai»  but  scantily  diffitned 
through  Scdtfand;  and  dmt  wlule  many  tasteless  and 
worthles^f  composMoushttiw  bem  cherkhed^manyoftfae 
iiM)6tan€leiit)and  charactmstie  mdodles* have  Mien  into 
comparative^  otdivion*  Wb  hav«  had^  and  sdll  thave,  nnisi^ 
ciana  who  know  wtiM  is  right ;  bat,  as^  is  welt  «aid,  those 
who  live  to  plfas%.  m«istr  please  to  live ;  and  thus  the 
p^pular4»urrent>hurries  ahmgtdioie  who  dare  net  resist. 
.    Not  0  enterseriously  upon  alistwhkh  would  require 
Paiges  to  disfiiissi  even  in  ibe  most  superficial  manner^  we  ^ 
have  feasor  to  siqipose^  that  dror  rude  and  >simple  Gaelic 
a^  wbi^  rhav0  b^n^  c(dlaeted>  £rom  the  moiilhi  of>ali^ 
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Client  ci:09es.aiicl'  shepl|erds»,  aod,  in.  the  Lowlaiid%  firoopi 
Ijhe  kinu^er  at  Imr  wheel,  and  the  chronicling  cad^are  ofi 
the  most  remote  antiqHityf  as  are  those,  of  course,  which, 
hare  been  modified  from  them*  Some  are  of  reoQi4edL 
age;  as  wonld  be  many  more  if  we  could  safely  transfer 
tbi^  name  of  the  song  to  the  air  also,  and.prov^  their  an*, 
ci^nt  association.  T^e  musical  character  of  the  present. 
*^  Flowers  of  the  fovest,"  wjll,indeed»  scarcely  allow  vs  to 
give  it  the  game  date  as  the  poem;  bpit  **  Ifoy,  Jennj;,  panm. 
dpwn.  to  Jock,''  may  probably  be  safely  referred  tOs  JfiOQ^ 
qr  thereaboutS|  as  a  minimum,  date;  as  may  *^  KindBobin^ 
looesi  me'' and  <*  John  Anderson;''  since  itissaid,,thoi|gli. 
^dsely^  that  these,  were*  then  used  as  eocleskistical.  airs*. 
**  Tak  your  auld  chm]^"  and  ^  Up  iuthe  morning.early"  ap«» 
pc^ar  at  least  as  ddi^  1^00;  and,  to  about  1660,  we^can. 
t];ace  some  of  our  beat  air^;  such  as  <<  Waly  Waly,"(thoug]i' 
containiDg  a  flat  seventh^ini  the  melodyy)^  ^  Allf^i  water," 
**  Kirkcpnael  lee,"  and  even,  as  it  is  thought,  an  air  of  a* 
n^uch  more  modern  aspect,  *^  The  Ipist  time  i  came  o'er, 
the  muir."  It.  is  said^  in  the  Hig^Iapds,;that  '^  Lochaber 
no  .more"  was  the  produc^on.  of  an  J^nglish  officer  there, 
in  garrisoji,  in  William's  tiipe :,  but  it  has  beei^  foi^ndia 
a  maniiscript  cqllectipn  of  1690,  under  the  name  ofv**  Tow. 
to.spin;''  ao.diffipultis.it  to  trace  this,  master*.  Martin 
assures  .ua,dbat  tbe.Sky  men  had.composed  many  *^  taking: 
tua^"  inhia  day;  but  he  ha^not  named th^m*  Butlmust . 
pass  from  this  subject:  only  further  noticing,  that  many, 
of.  our  mo^  ffiYoured  f^rS|  spch  as,  '^Roslin  Castle/' 
<<  l^h^  y«Uaw4iaired  laddie»"  **  T;weedrsidc^"  and,  so  on, 
were  the  prpduce  of  liO^dpn^  ®<M^ly  intheJastcentpry; 
tha«^h. composed  by taviSci[^, .  Oswald, . aad^equally  dairn** 
iagva  place  on^oufT  list  fTom#their«marits.  as  from  the  usf- 
tivA  land  of. their  {^lithpr»  Let  Jifr*  Hoofc»  withbis1'£dinr* 
Iwg^towii,''  hist  ''Deil  tak^the^  waiis»"  apd.so  ooi  JMr* 
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Billington  witb  bis  **  Auld  Robin  Gray/'  Mr.  Ross  with 
hiis  **  Mary,"  and  many  more  wbom  I  have  no  room  to 
name,  take  tbeir  places,  whatever  their  merit  may  be, 
where  those  are  due ;  but  it  is  right  that  our  countrymen 
should  know  what  it  is  which  they  are  admiring,  and  to 
what  they  are  beating  time,  with  head,  hands,  and  feet, 
when  they  are  vociferous  in  the  praise  of  Scottish  music. 
But  thus  do  national  affections  and  partialities  blind 
us  all,  in  other  things  than  music.    Our  countrymen  have 
deservedly  been  ridiculed  by  Ritson,  and  with  more  justice 
than  common,  for  mistaking  modem  and  London  Grub- 
street  poetry  for  Scottish  and  ancient,  just  as  they  hare 
stipposed   Mr.   Hook,  triumphant  under  a  cocked  hat» 
Coryphceus  of  the  blazing  orchestra  of  Vauxhall,  to  be  a 
iSandy  with  his  crook,  reclining  on  the  broomy  banks  of 
Yarrow.    They  might  as  well  have  imagined  the  cascade 
of  that  mountainous  region  to  have  been  the  Coire  Linn. 
Much  of  the  most  popular  of  this  ballad  poetry  was 
ushered  into  the  world  by  Tom  Durfey,  from  the  dingy 
garrets  where  it  was  hatched ;  and,  from  parallel  garrets, 
proceeded  the  similarly  popular  and  ^'  ancient  Scottish" 
airs  of  Wilford,  Cottrel,   Carey,  and  others,  as  well  as 
those  of  Oswald.    Tytler,  the  discoverer  of  King  James 
and  Tassoni,  discovered  also  the  high  antiquity  of  these. 
Had  Ritson  been  a  musician,  he  would  not  have  let  him 
escape  so  gently  as  he  has  done.    Let  our  countrymen 
also  remember  that   when  they  are  dancing   to  many 
a  lively  air,  or  sighing  over  many  a  tender  one,  for  the 
honour  of  Scotland,  they  are  lavishing  their  affections  on 
Wales  and  Ireland.      If  Paddy  is  sometimes  a  little 
masqueraded  by  having  been  robbed  of  his  shilelah  and 
his  great  coat  and  dressed  up  in  tartan  sheen,  he  still 
twangs  ot  the  Emerald  Isle;   and  though  Robie  Bums 
may  chnse  to  grieve  on  a  desert  shore  to  the  tune  to  which 
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Pbelim  O'Raffarty  gets  drunk  in  a  pot  house,  it  is  but  the 
horse-stealer  who  clips  the  mane,  paints  the  white  feU 
lock,  and  galls  the  withers;  while,  at  the  first  note  of 
the  trumpet,  the  bold  dragoon  pricks  up  his  ears,  joins 
the  charge,  and  betrays  his  origin. 

It  has  often  been  said,  in  censure,  particularly  by  our 
neighbours  beyond  the  debateable  land,  that  the  Scots  are 
absurdly  attached  to  their  own  music,  as  they  are,in  every 
thing  else,  outrageously  national,  and  that  they  are  in-* 
sensible  to  that  which  is  more  worthy  of  admiration,  as 
belonging  to  a  far  higher  school  of  art.    There  is,  or  at 
least  there  was,  a  certain  degree  of  truth  in  this  remark, 
and  that  not  yery  long  ago,  even  in  the  capital.    How 
true  it  is  of  the  country  at  large,  erery  one  knows.    But 
the  current  of  fashion  has  for  some  time  been  setting 
another  way:  and  it  is  now  not  unusual  to  perceive, 
among  some  real  feeling  of  the  merits  of  the  German 
and  Italian  schools,  an  affectation  among  our  countrymen^ 
of  disclaiming  that  taste  for  which  they  have  been  ridi- 
culed, with  a  pretended  admiration  of  what  they  are  not 
yet  able  to  comprehend.    The  tender  damsel  who  once 
sighed  her  soul  out  to  the  ^*  Health  of  those  far  awa," 
will  only  grieve  now  with  Elvira,  "  in  choice  Italian," 
Formerly,  she  '^  Loved  na  a  laddie  but  ane,"  and  she 
would  have  wept   <<Gin  her  boggie  died;"    but  her. 
"amore"   is  now  a   "scaltro  pargoletto,"  her  **catene" 
are  no  longer  of  good  broad  Scotch,  she  condescends  to 
weep  only  to  "  lagrime,"  and  can  only  rejoice  to  the  tune 
of  "  felicita."    There  was  a  time  also  when  Jockey  never 
made  love  to  Jenny  without  exciting  her  sympathies;  but 
they  may  "  buckle  to"  now  as  they  list,  since  no  other 
"  nozze"  than  those  of  Figaro,  no  "  matrimonio"  but  that 
of  Cimarosa,  have  any  charms  for  her. 

It  is  sufficient,  however,  to  introduce  a  jig  or  a  reel 
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ihtbihh  tiik«t  sytopfbony  tMt  t^rer  iitik  iihfiit^,  io'tlei^ 
fheise  pt'^tetisiotiis.    Jeutty  Nettfe^  or  Tdlt6ch  Odrttm  tit^ 
ihe  hohi  dF'bbc^oti ;  'Are  features  that  Imd  <;bRapsed  hrtb 
aleadeh  uefenchdly  tinder  tfie  finest  ti'da^  ofnaydli/t)^ 
had  been  lost  in  uninteHigetrt  wotlder  'eit  thfe  mosN;  ihge^ 
nkms  tind  pfidtnresqtie  of  "Beethoven's  allegrci^,  imme- 
A2tttely'stafrt  ittto  fife,  and  every  pluhie  attdliead  Waves 
iKnd  hods  ih  respotisiVe  feeling,    l^is  is  tt  Mise  and  uris- 
^aced  prid^ :  it  is  to  disclaim  threit  cotitttry  frtnh  thie 
k0pet»f3lifoitiid^  praise.    Here  h  room  to  iadfnire  boifli 
aylek ;  nor  is  it  any  proof  d[  t^l  taste,  ^fer  from  ft,)  to 
b^reaTly  insensiUe'to  otir  national  mefodieis.    t)M  Oale- 
dcmia  has  mach  to  boast  of.    The  style  of  her  hinsic,  ttis 
true,  is  silteh  that  it  allows  not  of  Aat  ^il^ension  or  Urn- 
j^ovement  whicfh  is  inherent  in  Ae  nrasical  isiystem  of  the 
modern  school.    It  is  long  since  completed,  and  ire  can 
only  add  to  its  spechnens ;  scarcely  perhaps  that.    Yet, 
as  a  nation,  'Scotland  possesses  a  truly  nul^nal  melody, 
and  a  most  ancient  one;  perhaps,  ^cliii^ing  Wales  i&nd 
Ireland,)  the  only  national  tnelody  of  £urope.    It  is  one 
whidh,  in  point  of  antiquity,  has  few  rivals ;  and  that  dtt^ 
tiquity  is  brgUy  reputable.    Its  remote  origin  is  n&t  less 
so^  while  it  totmi  an  important  part  of  bttr  Mslory  and 
of  our  descent,  of  our  ancient  pursuits  and  of  onr  ahclent 
itianners.    So  far  abo  from  being  deficient  iii  merit,  ft  is 
full  of  leanty,  though  that  is  of  a  peculiar  cast.    The 
music  of  our  native  bilk  and  glens  is  not  contemptible, 
becjause  that  bf  the  refined  and  Italian  school  exceeds  it 
in  grace  and  in  variety,  in  power  and  resource.    If  it  has 
faults  of  style  and  taste.  Still  these  faults  do  not  extin*- 
guish  Hs  beauties.     The  humble  fiower  may  rear  its 
lowly  head  in  the  forest ;  the  daisy  ceases  not  to  be  lovely 
because  it  grows  near  the  rose  and  the  lily;  and  the 
tiolet  does  not  lose  its  perftime  because  the  east  and 
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^iMskmeaA  its  'A^ir  anoieft  ^4S^0iidid^eiAiti<^/  bec^mse 

the  breeze^bbuNiiiroiiithedrM^e  >^rore  ^  the  tdb^ose* 

Willi  dltb^irfeiite,  k4iiiitivp^»dlble  to^nse^ise  ti 

the  melodies  of  Soodand.    Hhey  are  often  li^glity  pa^ 

ilietic,  ^ven  when  isepiorated  from  th^  poetry  wkh  which 

Ihey  have  been  'So  jadidonsl|y  <)d^biiied«    III  ^he  faii- 

moiirous  style,  Aey  flreqiienlly  exed  e«ren  more;  not 

can  any  thing  be  mndi  m^^i^e  happy  i^n  «be  adtlptatiiMni 

of  tliese  to  f he  Hv^efy  or  lfidk»^ii&  v^tse  wkh  whteh  they 

are  so  often associ^ed.  limmmipPoJbmmgwtUMi^^ 

taiwroftbe  *<^fiflittlii%g|#ii'failiiiMfiw€B^ 

let  tt»af  td'tfie  bridalf  feM  it  eaMM  be  denied  that  the 

tiliiidf  of  tliemttttfieiuidtfae  peetfy  is  most  appropriate* 

Xfae  Sftndy  who  bids  *<Fai«welItehis  aold  wife  wi'bnM 

bi  berry  bum/'  vnlgar  astbe  air  maybe,  and  Bums  with 

bis  ^  Wffe  of  my  ain/'  need  not  iStudy  Oretry  mi  musieai 

expression :  nor  do  I  know  how  the  dis^^oosolote  damsel 

who  isrerging  on  '^  no  partiodtair  age/'  ootild  have  la* 

mented  the  tardiness  ef  the  suitor  tribe  better  than  to  the 

tune  of  ^  Forty  good  shillings." 

Ify  with  all  their  monotony «nd  their  defects,  the  Scot- 
tish melodies  are  not  exceeded,  or  rather,  not  eqnaHed 
by  the  compositions  of  any  age  eqnally  attcient  and 
eqnslTy  rnde^  Aey  also  contain  stores  of  oombinatieney 
which  may^  offisr,  and  have  offered,  hints  to  the  more  re»> 
fined  sdiools  of  modern  times.  It  is  only  to  be  r^^tted 
thi^  those  whose  education  and  feeling  render  them  eom«- 
petent  judges  of  the  subject,  do  not  lend  more  of  their 
assistance  towards  maintaining  these  relics  of  our  musi^ 
cal  antiquity  in  a  state  of  purity;  that  Aey  do  not 
use  their  efforts  to  presenre  and  refine  the  national  taste, 
instead  of  leaving  it  in  the  hands  of  those  whose  defi^ 
ciencies  in  these  respects  tend  rather  to  degrade  it. 
though  Scottish  music  differs  from  Cttkivated,  it  pes- 
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nemeu  «i  cbftrader  «!ell  worthy  of  btingp  ptesMtv^dy  and  m 
ID  muoh  more  idanger  in  the  hands  of.  igDmance  than  re- 
finement Those  who  know  music  best,  know  best,  also, 
bow  our  own  ought  to  be  appreciated. 

Had  even  the  music  of  Caledonia  no  separate  merit,  if 
highly  deserves  care  and  preservation,  on  account  of  tb^t 
with  which  it  is  connected.    It  forms,  as  I  just  remarkedt 
BO  small  pcHTtion  of  our  antiquities:,  it  is  no  small  evi*; 
dence  of  our  ancient  civilizatiw,  in  a  certain  sense ;  for, 
like  poetry,  it  is  the  language  of  the  heart.    It  forms 
a  part  of  the  history  of  our  former  mminers  and  feelings ; 
Boris  that  an  unimportant  one.    It  is  an  index  of  the 
former  state  of  society ;  and  it  is  peculiarly  associated 
with  our  early  literature,  for  that  literature  is  our  poetry. 
Many  efforts  are  now  making  to  preserve,  or  to  restore, 
what  is  fading  of  the  national  recollections  of  the  High-* 
lands.    No  one  can  approve  more  than  I  do,  of  the  general 
principle ;  not  even  yourself*    Be.  the  faults  and  follies 
that  arise  from  excess  of  national  attachment  what  they 
may,  and  whatever  ridicule  may  be  cast  on  the  modes  by 
which  it  is  attempted  to  gain  this  object,  we  shall  all  have 
reason  to  regret  the  day  when  a  Highlander  or  a  Scot 
shalLbecome  a  citizen  of  the  world,  a  philosopher  with^ 
,out  a  country.    I  have  said  elsewhere,  that  this  is  not 
likely  to  be  attained  by  attempts  to  perpetuate,  either  the 
dress  or  the  language.    Neither  of  these  at  least  can 
operate  on  him  who  is  already  separated  from  the  land  of 
his  birth :  on  him  who  is  wandering  the  world,  orhalf 
naturalized  to  the  plains  of  India.    He  can  neither  speak 
the  language  nor  wear  the  dress ;  but,  with  his  native 
melodies,  he  can  preserve  the  vivid  recollections  of  fcMT- 
mer  days,  and,  like  the  Swiss,  long  for  the  hour  that  shall 
restore  him  to  the  ^Mand  of  bills  and  dales  and  plaids,"  to 
the  margin  of  the  bright  lake  or  the  sound  of  the  rough 
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waveft  where  once  his  heart  bounded  to  the  ^  White 
cockade^'  or  swelled  to  the  melody  of  Ballandyne's  braes. 
Nor  can  any  collateral  evil  or  inconvenience  follow  these 
efforts  to  preserve  our  music:  they  are  open  to  none 
of  the  objections  which  have  been  urged  against  the  pre- 
servation of  the  language,  nor  to  any  of  the  difficulties 
which  attend  the  revival  of  the  mountain  dress. 

M^ere  it  only  for  the  abstract  beauty  of  those  relics  of 
verse  which  are  thus  rescued  from  oblivion,  the  preser*- 
vation  of  a  national  melody  would  be  desirable ;  for  that 
these  are  preserved  by  such  an  association^  there  can  be 
no  doubt.  Nor  is  it  a  small  part  of  the  merit  of  such  a 
music,  that,  like  the  poetry  of  a  country,  it  preserves 
and  cherishes  our  patriotic  associations,  and  those  social 
and  generous  feelings  which  it  is  so  desirable  to  maintain, 
to  cultivate,  and  to  perpetuate*  If  the  noble  lyric  of  Burns 
on  Bannockbum  can  rouse  the  heart  of^e  reader,  not 
less  will  his  eye  lighten  in  the  field  and  his  arm  be 
nerved  by  the  melody  with  which  it  is  now  united  in  all 
our  recollections.  And  the  Highlander  whose  feelings 
beat  responsive  to  **  Lochaber  no  more,''  will  still  hold 
to  the  blue  hills  of  his  birth,  and  rouse  those  energies 
which  may  preserve  him  from  the  laceration  of  his  best 
affections  in  bidding  adieu  to  his  native  shore.  Let 
us  not  hear  of  the  trivial  faults  which  flow  from  the  ex- 
cess of  national  pride  and  attachment;  but  cherish,  and 
preserve  with  care,  all  that  can  make  us  cling  to  the 
homes,  the  deeds,  and  the  attachments  of  our  ancestors. 

It  is  afar  different  thing  to  fall  into  that  extreme,  of 
which  the  Scots  have,  and  with  justice,  been  accused,  of 
an  exclusive  attachment  to  their  own  melodies,  and  an 
insensibility  to,  or  contempt  for,  cultivated  music.  It  is 
difficult  for  those  who  are  not  in  the  habit  of  analyzing 
their  sensations,  to  discriminate  between  the  effects  of  a 
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simple  impression  and  those  which  arise  from  association* 
Neither  would  it  be  easy  to  persuade  a  strenuous  admirer 
of  all  that  is  called  Scottish  music,  and  which  has  some- 
times but  little  claim  to  that  honour,  that  his  admiration 
is  commonly  indiscriminate,  and  is  derired  from  preju- 
dices and  early  associations,  rather  than  from  a  distinct 
feeling  of  what  he  esteems  the  perfection  of  music.    In 
many  cases,  that  too  is  founded  rather  on  the  poetry  than 
the  melody :  and,  by  aid  of  the  exquisite  lyrics  so  often 
attached  to  them,  have  many  of  these  compositions  at- 
tained a  celebrity   to  which  their  own  intrinsic  merit 
never  could  have  entitled  them.    But  it  is  not  the  Scots 
alone  who  forget  that  music,  like  poetry,  has  a  wide 
meaning.    The  bagpipe  has  its  merits  and  its  beauties ; 
but  if  these  are  distinct  from  that  of  the  hautboy  or  the 
violin,  so  are  its  strathspeys  and  its  pibrachs  from  Don 
Giovanni  and  the  Stabat  Mater  of  Pergolesi.    The  eda« 
cated  musician  can  find  reason  to  admire  both ;  as  il  is  the 
cultivated  reader  alone  that  can  appreciate  both  Chevy 
Chase  and  Paradise  Lost.    The  vulgar,  in  both  these 
cases  equally^  are  unable  to  raise  their  minds  to  the 
higher  level ,  while  the  refined  can  look  down  on  tW 
lowest    The  former  are  linttted,  in  their  appreboMiw^ 
of  poetry  and  music  afike,  by  their  cafaiciijf  «r  hf  Aeor 
acquisitions;  and  as  ignorance  attd'eonceit  are  always 
united,  they  treat  what  ia  beyond  their  understanding 
with  a  contempt  wbich  the  educated  do  not  retort  on  the 
subjects  of  their  exclusive  admiration.    To  comprehend 
the  higher  departments  of  music,  cultivation  is  no  less 
necessary  than  it  is  for  the  higher  classes  of  poetry :  but 
it  is  a  truth  which  the  vulgar  in  music  forget,  as  if  their 
narrow  comprehensions  were  the  measures  of  excellence 
in  this  art.    Let  the  patriotic  Caledonian  therefore  enjoy 
his  Tibby  Fowler  and  his  Roy's  Wife,  for  they  merit  his 
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afiection  ;  but  let  him  remember,  at  the  same  time,  that 
the  feeling  of  Mozart,  the  vigour  of  Handel^  and  the 
Tariefy  of  Beethoren,  are  as  yet  beyond  the  sphere  of  his 
comprehension.  Let  him  not,  in  his  exclusive  admira- 
tion, imi^ine  that  his  own  music  is  the  standard  of  all 
excellence,  any  more  than  is  his  native  poetry.  *^  He's  a 
terrible  man  John  Tod,''  but  he  is  wide  of  Alceeus;  nor 
let  Sandy  and  Donald  forget  that  there  is  one  shelf  for 
Homer  and  Haydn,  and  another,  for  the  melody  and 
Terse  alike^  of  ^  Aikin  Drum.." 
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LOCH  SHIN,  LOCH  MERKLAND,  THURSO,  HOUNA, 

JOHN  0*GEOAT's  house,  l^ICK,  HELMSDALE, 

DORNOCH,  TAIN,  CROMARTY. 


Since  sheep  bave  foaDd  their  way  to  those  pastures 
which  black  cattle  and  men  once  half  occupied,  this 
i  country  is  one  wide  and  waste  solitude.  These,  its  only 
'  tenants,  are  iavisible  to  an  unpractised  eye.  Where 
three  or  four  shepherds  with  their  dogs  can  take  charge 
of  a  district  of  twenty  miles  in  extent,  their  huts  occupy- 
ing some  secluded  glen  on  its  outskirts,  it  is  not  surpris- 
ing if  we  wander  for  days  without  seeing  the  trace  of  life  ; 
solitary  as  if  in  the  sands  of  Africa  or  the  immeasurable 
ocean :  *^  far  irom  the  busy  haunts  of  men,  and  herds,'^ 
alike.  If,  as  I  once  said  before,  there  is  no  solitude 
where  there  is  a  tree,  there  is  scarcely  a  bush  to  en- 
liven the  desert  through  the  whole  interior  of  Sutherland. 
He  who  has  traversed  this  dreary  land  alone,  will  even 
enhance  on  the  aphorism,  and  say  that  there  is  no  soli- 
tude where  there  is  a  mountain,  a  lake,  or  a  river.  We 
personify  the  mountain ;  it  is  an  object  at  least  on  which 
we  can  fix  our  attention,  often  our  affections.  In  the 
lake  and  the  river,  there  is  vivacity,  brilliancy;  some- 
thing which  communicates  the  feeling  of  life,  of  an  inter- 
nal principle  of  motion.  These  too  are  the  favourite 
haunts  of  man ;  and  we  can  fancy  them  inhabited,  though 
we  see  not  the  traces  of  habitations.  Hence  it  is  that  the 
wildest  wilds  of  Perthshire  do  not  produce  that  sense  of 
solitude  which  is  found  in  this  part  of  Sutherland ;  where 
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ail  around  is  a  monotonous  waste  of  forown  moor;  unen- 
livened foy  a  river,  and  unbroken  by  other  bills  than 
tame  undulations  without  mark  or  feature. 

The  traces  of  former  times,  of  existence  that  has  dis- 
appeared, which  may  chance  to  cross  the  path  which  we 
are  with  difficulty  exploring  over  these  wild  and  boggfy 
wastes,  only  serve  to  increase  those  feelings  of  melan- 
choly and  desertion  which  no  energy  of  spirit  can  dissi- 
pate. Of  all  solitudes  there  is  no  solitude  like  that 
of  ruins;  nor  is  their  effect  ever  felt  more  strongly  than  in 
meeting  the  dilapidated  remains  of  villages  which  occur 
in  our  wanderings  over  this  vacant  and  void  territory. 
The  solitude  of  the  forest  is  solemn,  it  is  often  soothing: 
that  of  the  wide  expanse  of  hill  and  moor  and  heath  is 
at  least  impressive;  that  of  the  desert  and  the  ocean  is 
sublime;  and,  amid  the  solitude  of  mountains  and  valleys, 
th^  forms  of  grandeur  and  beauty  seem,  themselves,  to 
people  the  wilderness  with  objects  that  speak  to  the 
imagination.  These  are  the  solitudes  of  nature,  and 
they  are  expected;  if  they  remind  us  of  man,  it  is  only 
of  man  as  not  yet  the  tenant  of  a  newly  created  earth. 
A  world  still  waiting  for  its  inhabitants  conveys  no'  images 
of  melancholy :  rather,  it  excites  the  pleasures  of  hope. 
But  the  solitudeof  ruins  is  the  solitude  of  art,  not  of  nature. 
It  startles  us  with  ideas  of  destruction,  it  excites  feelings 
of  pain.  In  contemplating  the  untenanted  habitation, 
the  ruined  and  grass-grown  walls,  the  cold  and  aban- 
doned hearth,  we  are  struck  with  images  of  misery  and 
death.  It  is  this  which  makes  the  narrow  grave,  mean 
object  as  it  abstractedly  is,  a  solitude  of  solitudes*  If 
there  indeed  be  a  solitude  like  that  of  the  grave^  it  is 
the  city  of  the  plague,  the  empty  house  and  siilent  street. 
It  is  silence  and  death ;  but  only  because  it  once  was  life 
'  and  motion. 
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I  had  abundance  of  time  and  opportiinitjr  to  boeditate 
meditations  like  these,  more  than  once  daring  my  solitary 
wanderings  in  this  country*  It  is  well  to  be  able  here  to 
^  chew  the  cud  of  such  sweet  and  bitter  fancies ;"  for,  in 
good  truth,  there  is  little  else  to  chew.  Thus,  for  example, 
did  I  jeach  Loch  Shin.  It  had  been  a  long,  tedious, 
racant,  dreary,  unideal  day ;  one  bog  succeeding  another 
bog,  one  stone,  one  rush,  one  bush  of  heath,  being  like 
every  ether  one,  and  ^ven  the  very  sky  standing  still, 
as  if  it  scorned  to  smile  at  any  thing*  I  was  reduced 
also  to  the  society  of  a  person  whose  company  is  like 
that  of  every  one  else :  good,  when  he  chances  to  be 
happy  and  so  forth ;  but  the  worst  of  all  possible  ciMii* 
panions  when  he  happens  to  be  otherwise ;  as  it  is  impos- 
sible to  get  rid  of  him* 

As  I  descended  the  brow  of  a  long  and  dreary  moun« 
tain  moor,  where  nothing  but  the  brown  heath  inter- 
mixed with  scattered  fragments  of  g^ey  rock  had  for 
many  miles  met  my  view,  there  began  at  last  to  appear 
the  traces  of  a  brook;  in  some  places  dried  up,  in  others 
struggling  with  difficulty  in  twenty  channels,  through 
black  peat  interspersed  with  scanty  tufts  of  rushes  and 
coarse  grass*  This  was  the  only  guide  to  the  only  path 
which  existed ;  if  that  could  be  called  a  path  where  a 
thousand  fragments  of  sheep  tracks  were  seen  crossing 
each  other  in  all  directions,  and  where,  after  a  few  yards 
of  dry  ground,  or  a  narrow  line  ofblack,  plashy,  peat,  stag- 
nating among  huge  stones  and  intersecting,  like  a  dit<^B, 
the  Uneven  and  impracticable  mixture  of  bog  and  rushes 
on  each  side  of  it,  all  traces  of  a  road  were  at  every  in- 
stant lost;  leaving  me  again  to  try  where  it  might  be  re- 
covered next.  But  the  descent  soon  began  to  increase  in 
rs^idity ;  the  ground  became  drier  as  it  was  more  easily 
drained;  the  brook  assumed  somewhat  more  of  the  form 
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of  a  stream;  and  the  path»  now  becoming  more  decided, 
was  edged  by  lumps  of  scattered  and  green  turf.  Siy 
slow  degrees  these  symptoms  of  human  existence  in- 
creased ;  and  the  downward  track,  still  wider  and  greener, 
and  at  length  skirted  by  detached  spots  of  pasture  among 
the  heath,  promised  in  no  long  time  the  sight  of  human 
habitations.  Shortly,  a  stray  horse  appeared,  perched  on 
a  knoll  more  verdant  than  the  rest,  gazing  at  the  intruder, 
who  now  began  to  accelerate  the  wearied  paces  that  pro- 
mised a  speedy  termination  of  his  labour.  The  sun  was 
just  gleaming  beneath  the  cloud  of  approaching  evenings 
the  brook,  now  increased  to  a  river,  brawled  along  its 
pebbly  bed,  over  which  a  few  scattered  birches  were 
bending  their  light  foliage;  and  marks  of  the  plough 
were  seen  in  the  green  ridges  that  rose  in  a  gentle  slop«» 
from  its  banks.  The  village  was  now  close  at  hand  ;  for 
a  few  broken  enclosures  began  to  appear,  and  the  top  of 
an  ancient  ash,  gilded  by  the  last,  rays  of  yellow  ligjht, 
hung  with  all  its  drooping  branches  over  the  high  bank 
which  still  intercepted  the  view  of  the  houses  that  oc- 
(pupied  the  ^ell-known  green  hollow,  waiting,  the  travel- 
ler's arrival.  I  turnied  the  last  angle  of  the  winding  path, 
and  the  village  was  in  my  view;  a  shapeless  h^ap  of 
black  ruins.  All  was  silent  and  dead  :^  the  turf  was  still 
verdant ;  but  the  ancient  mazes  in  the  green  **  for  lack  of 
tread  were  undistinguishable.''  These  are  the  former 
hamlets  of  the  idle  and  useless  population  of  the  bills: 
th^  people  h^ve  been  moved ;  but  that  affords  little  con- 
solation to  him  who  is  thus  left  to  struggle  through  these 
empty  wastes.  It  is  easy  for  a  fat  and  well-fed  London 
philosopher  to  satisfy  himself  in  his  closet  with  politico- 
ecoiiomical  consolations  on  this  subject ;  but  these  offer 
little  comfort  to  the  unfortunate  wight  who  is  thus  be- 
mired,  liebungered,  bewildered,  and  benighted,  in  the 
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wilds  of  Satherland.  He  wislies  the  sheep  and  the  sbeep 
farmers  at  Jericbo ;  and,  if,  as  is  likely,  he  is  not  an  eco- 
nomist, writes  a  romantic  lamentation  on  the  subject, 
bottomed  on  the  economics  of  Goldsmith's  Deserted 
Village. 

Loch  Sbin  makes  snch  a  formidable  figure  in  the 
map,  that  it  is  natural  to  imagine  it  a  kind  of  Loch 
Lomond,  as  I  did.  After  all,  however,  it  is  not  worse 
than  the  long,  dreary,  dull,  tail  of  Windermere ;  and  that 
does  not  want  its  admirers.  In  point  of  size,  it  is  a  re- 
markable piece  of  water,  being  fourteen  miles  long; 
yet  it  is  little  better  than  a  huge  ditch ;  without  bays, 
without  promontories,  without  rocks,  without  trees, 
without  houses,  without  cultivation :  as  if  Nature  and 
roan  had  equally  despised  and  forgotten  it.  At  the 
western  extremity,  however,  it  acquires  a  portion  of  that 
character  which  belongs  to  the  next  lakes,  Loch  Cream 
and  Loch  Merkland;  the  lower  hilly  land  which  had 
before  bounded  it,  being  now  replaced  by  the  skirts  of 
the  mountains  of  the  west;  among  which  Ben  More 
Assynt  is  pre-eminent.  The  height  and  rudeness  of  the 
mountain  boundary,  compared  with  their  limited  size, 
render  these  lakes  striking;  and  would  place  them  in 
no  mean  rank,  wiere  there  any  wood  to  give  them  some 
portion  of  ornament.  This  chain  affords  an  extensive 
tract  of  water  communication  between  the  east  and  west 
seas.  Had  the  canal  speculators  of  former  days  known 
of  it,  they  would  not  have  waited  to  ask  what  commodi- 
ties Laxford  and  Dornoch  might  have  had  to  interchange ; 
and  the  Sutherland  canal  might  have  taken  its  place 
alongside  of  the  Caledonian,  the  Ellesmere,  the  Croydon, 
and  a  few  more,  which  have  served  the  same  purpose  as 
the  conjuring  rod  of  Herman  Boaz;  transferring  from 
pockets  too  full,  into  those  that  are  always  open  to  re- 
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'neite  the  superflditfeis  of  others.  But,  like  a  tired  hbrisey 
I  am  approaching^  my  journey's  end,  and  hurry,  on  to 
Caithness. 

Since  my  expedition  from  Tongue  to  Thurso,  the 
name  of,  ford,  has  been  so  strongly  impressed  on  my 
imagination,  that  I  cannot  even  open  the  Merry  Wires  of 
Windsor  without  thinking  it  all  over  again.  I  have  a 
great  respect  for  the  commissioners  of  roads;  but  the 
commissioners  of  bridges,  I  hold  in  veneration.  Whoever 
shall  build  four  bridges  between  Tongue  and  Thurso, 
deserves  to  be  deified.  I  have  met  no  rivers  like  these 
rivers,  and  no  fords  like  these  fords.  A  Highland  ford  is 
really  a  serious  grievance,  even  at  the  best;  but  when 
there  is  added  to  that,  a  storm  and  a  spate,  which  may 
catch  you  unawares  and  perhaps  lock  yoa  up  between 
two  rivers,  or  may  drown  you  if  you  have  more  courage 
than  wit,  it  is  then  I  wish  that  the  Caledonian  canal  had 
been  turned  into  bridges ;  and  that  instead  of  one  huge 
bridge  for  ships  over  dry  land,  the  worthy  projectors  had 
given  us  two  or  three  hundred  smaller  ones  over  these 
vile  waters.  The  engineers  and  contractors  would  have 
been  equally  enriched,  and  the  annual  report  would  have 
looked  quite  as  well  when  more  money  was  deinanded. 

The  suddenness  of  these  floods  is  no  sniall  evil  in 
addition.  If  you  set  out  in  as  fine  a  day  as  was  ever 
seen,  it  is  only  for  a  shower  to  fall,  perhaps  twenty  miles 
off,  and  you  are  fixed ;  here  or  in  the  Loch  Carron  road,  or 
on  twenty  more  that  I  have  had  the!  fortune  to  travel ;  it 
is  all  lilike.  As  to  the  Spey  and  ii  few  others,  they  are 
sometimes  so  sudden  and  quick  in  action,  that  you  may 
be  caught  in  the  middle  of  the  stream,  quietly  counting 
the  next  pebble  that  you  are  to  step  on,  and  be  floated 
off  like  a  fir  log  before  you  have  time  to  hear  the  torrent 
coming.    Have  I  not  seen  a  stream  that  might  have  been 
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,  poured  out  of  a  tea-pot  a  minute  before,  run  tbroagh  ifm 
.middle  of  a  herd  of  cattle,  and  after  drowning  one  or 
two,  separate  the  army  into  two  divisions,  so  that  it  was 
three  b^urs  before  they  could  join  again.  I  have  forded 
the  half  of  them,  the  Dee,  and  the  Don,  and  the  Spey, 
and ,  the  Tumel,  and  the  Garry,  and  the  Tarff,  and  the 
Hope, 'and  the  Lyon,  and  the  Strathy,  and  the  Naver, 
md  ikt  Earn,  and  the  Gowar,  and  the  Tilt,  and  the 
Qeonly,  and  the  Roy,  and  the  Spean,  and  fifty  more, 
with  and  without  names ;  and  if  I  had  my  choice,  I  would 
choose,  like  the  old  Highlander,  ^<  to  go  round  by  the  bHg 
of  Stirling.'' 

I  know  nothing  that  so  completely  deceives  a  raw 
traveller  in  this  country,  as  a  ford ;  particularly  if  he  is 
liol  p^lofiopher  enough  to  calculate,  a  priori,  that  weight 
>of  water  is  as  good, as  velocity,  and  that  when  his  foolish 
carcase,  iapunersed,  it  has  no  weight  of  its  own  to  hold 
by.  And  then,  as  he  looks .  into;  the  water  to  see  the 
,  pebble,  he  soon  begins  to  think  that  the  land,  instead  of 
the  river  ia  running  away ;  iCon  foot,  losing  the  little  wit 
he  hM  on  entefiog,^  and  if  on  horseback,  tumbling  off. 
,As  to  the  varieties,  what  with  muddy  water  that  you 
cannot  guess  how  far  the  bottom  is,  or  brown  peat  water 
which  IS  just  as  bad,  or  soft,  mud,  or  quicksand,  or  a  bog 
to  enter  01:  go  out  byj^^or  both,  or  a  high  slippery  bank  to 
climb,  or  alders  and  bushes  to  force  your  way  through, 
or  :4^ep  pools  to  tuin})le  into,  or  hirge  rocks  and,  pebbles 
to  tumble,  over,  ypUi may  take  your  choice;  and^  the  epd 
will  b^  again^  ^^  ip,go  round  by  the  brigof  Stii^ling." 

So  much  ^t  present  Jqr  the.  nf^tura),  .history  of  |Sprds. 

Though  it  bM  raiuedl  all  sorts  ol'arain^the.day  befpre,  the 

Pos^av^Tjed,  that  all  tibe  fords,  would  be  passable,  tk^t 

.the<^{^ev  "^fo^ld  b^  run,  otpt,  and  that  we  might  rea/ch 

sTbuis«  toidmi^r.   ,Whi^m^  tp>be  trussed A>f  the  T|{{9P^ 
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wad  if  it  waii  not  the  lliiiroo  Podt.  We  got  tfarMgh  Ite 
water  of  Borg  wdl  enough.  And  then  it  hegaia  to  imia 
again ;  as  if  this  country  was  not  odious  enough  in  'fine 
weather.  But  when  I  aorrired  at  the  batiks  of  die  Niavery 
I  saw  a  river  as  broad  as  the  Thames  at  Blackfriats, 
running  mud,  **  majestic''  enough,  yet  rery  ^  duU;"  «o 
that  whether  it  was  five  inches  or  fire  fatlioms  deep,- 1 
did  not  know.  Nor  did' the  Post.  As  on  other  occasii^is^ 
it  became  my  business  to  guide  the  guide.  I  trust  that 
it  i»  for  the  last  time.  I  hope  never  to  ford  Ae  Niver 
'  iig^in. 

Pentmit,  I  thinki  says  that  there  is  here  a  tower  on^a' 
^  promontory,  Borve,  named '  after  Torquil,  some'^fforwe- 
'  gian  chief;  but  I  saw  nothing  but  rain,  and  sand,  and 
wind,  and  rabbits,  and  rocks.      There  are  other  tides 
about  this  country ;  but  the  fords  of  the  Strathy  and  the 
'  Hallowdale  washed  but  of  my  memory  what  the  Nav^r 
and  the- Borg  had  left.    I  hare-seen  sand,  and  rodcs, 
'  and  «iea,  often ;  but  never  as  I  saW  them  here.    The 
^  country  was  Mown  away  to  the  very  bones.  ^  The  rocks 
'  wete  high  enough  to  have  protected  the  land,  if  that  had 
been  possible.    Buttiie  wind  had  skimed  it  in  spite  of 
them,  and  nothing  was  to  be  se^n  but  red  diffs  sur- 
mounted by  a  desert  of  sand  through  which  the  rocks 
lifted  their  heads  at  intervals,  beyond  them  a  blacken- 
ing sea  breaking^in  a  roaring  surf,  and  above,  theblouds 
collecting  in  Ic^aden  masses  a»  if  to  display  this  frightftil 
'^  white  and  red  eoast  to  more  advantage. 

But  as  to  it^  qualities  for  a  road,  this  was  perfect  hap- 

piniess  to  what  succeeded;  an  interminable  hill  of  bare 

^^at,  cut' into  ten  thousand  black  navioes  ^rnddttdies, 

'  wftbOut  trace  or  itttcki'  or  f doting  for  man  or  beast.    I 

'  bav^seeii  many  roads  without  bridges,  but  I  nerer  sawa 

'  bridge 'without  a  road  before*  -  I 'suppose  it  was*  placed 
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tbere  to  prove  tbat  this  was,  what  was  called  Ibe  high 
jroad  to  Thurso.  A  Dame  is  worth  something:  bat  this 
wlu5  very  much  like  the  rest  of  Mr.  Arrowsmith's  High- 
land roads,  which  intersect  the  country  in  all  directions  as 
if  they  had  been  surveyed  by  Telford  and  paved  by  Mac 
Adam,  but  were  never  seen  or  heard  of  by  mortal  man 
except  the  apprentices  who  work  at  his  long  table  in  Soho 
Square*  Nevertheless .  we  arrived  at*  the  ford  of  the 
Sfrathy.  The  Post  vowed  that  it  was  impassable ;  and, 
to  improve  matters,  it  was  blowing  a  hard  gale  of  rain 
and  wind.  I  thanked  heaven  I  was  not  the  Thurso  Post. 
How  we  got  across  the  Strathy,  I  know  not ;  and  I  doubt 
if  the  Post  does :  but  the  Naver  was  a  summer  stream  to  it* 
We  arrived  at  the  Hallowdale  river.  It  had  been 
raining  for, three  hours,  and  as  the  Strathy  was, worse 
than  the  Naver,  so  the  ford  of  the  Hallowdale  was  worse 
than  that  of  the  Strathy.  The  Post  determined  that  it  was 
utterly  impracticable,  and  certainly  it  looked  fearful; 
earthy,  red,  and  foaming,  a  thundering  torrent.  But 
night  was  coming  on,  the  storm  continued,  there  was 
not  a  living  creature  for  miles,  we  could  not  sleep  on  the 
moor,  if  we  returned  to  the  Strathy  it  would  by  that  time 
have  become  worse  than  the  Hallowdale,  and  if  it  con- 
tinued to  rain,  we  must  remain,  were  it  for  a  week, 
between  these  two  rivers,  and  not  a  house  in  the  whde 
country.  The  Post  declined  the  experiment,  and  I  was 
no  sooner  in  the  stream,  than  I  concluded  it  was  my 
last  ford  in  this  world. '  That  I  arrived  at  the  opposite 
bank^  is  now  plain ;  but  when  there,  I  had  the  happiness 
of  recollecting  that  the  Post  was  in  possession  of  all  my 
money  and  other  matters;  so  that  we  remained  like  two 
fools,  on  opposite  sides  of  the  water,  and  unable  to  hear 
ourselves  speak  firom  the  noise  of  the  wind  and  the 
stream,  with  the  further  prospect,  shortly,  of  not  being 
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alile  to  see  each  otfer«  By  the  aid,  of  a  stone,  tbe  hag 
v^na  at  length  Arown  across  a  narrow  part  of  the  stream. 
What  became  of  th^  Post  he  knows  best,  and  thus  I  was 
guided  to  Thurso  to  dinner*  Injstead  of  which,  I  onfy 
reaeh<^  Reay ;  by  supper  time^  but  not  to  supper,  since 
there  was  none  to  be  had.  If  I  erer  ride  or  walk  froiti 
Tongue  to  Beay  again,  it  shM  be  when  theBoi^  and  the 
Naver  and  the  Strathy  and  the  Hallowdale  hare  beea 
burnt  up  by  the  sun;  or  when  there  are  a  road  and  four 
bridges,  in  place  of  the  two  delicate  parallel  lines  in  Mr. 
An^owsmith's  map.  I  wish  their  honours  the  Commis- 
sioners would  make  Highland  roads  on  the  ground,  and 
not  on  paper :  that  they,  would  forbear  at  least  to  eii-r 
tice  their  friends  into  such  traps  as  this  by  those  pretty 
little  lying  parallel  lin^s. 

From  Reay  to  Thurso,  the  country  has  put  on  the  as- 
pect of  civilization ;  good  roads,  good  hottses,  and  large 
forms.  All  the  pains  of  travelling  were  gone  and  past : 
but  so  were  the  pleasures;  for  an  uglier  country  than 
Caithness,  from  one  end  to  the  other,  would  not  easily  be 
found.  In  the  usual  sweeping  manner  of  those  who^ 
li^vQ  to  generalize,  like  Humboldt,  it  is  level,  or,  at  least, 
not  hilly,,  without  trees,  without  enclosures,  without 
roads,  except  the  great  road  to  Thurso,  as  black  and  as 
iiat  as  Bagshot  Heath,  with  cottages  as  bad  as  the  High- 
lands, people  as  poor  as  rats,  corn  trying  to  grow,  grass 
eaten  to  the  roots,  and  horses,  cow^,  and  sheep,  all  alike 
tethered^  and  all  whirling  round,  each  in  his  proper 
orbit. 

Thurso  harbour  is  a  very  indifferent  one*.  The  town 
itself  is  su£5ciently  respectable,  and  the  situation  is  not 
unpleasing:  but  why  should  I  trouble  myself  to  des^ 
cribe  Thurso,  when  you  will  find  it  all  in  the  Book.  Where 
you  may  also  find,  for  aught  I  know  to  the  contrary* 
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liow,  wfcea  tiie  p09fde,.i»  tfto  tiilie  of  ^konndaiB^  c«i^, 
of  Aa  oypreiwii  of  thcg  bJAop  la  the  Earl  of 
owbhtp'iiij^Ktdl  Hi  a  p«f ^  ^  go  ami  seether 
t%9miij0u  like;"  on  which  they  put  the 
mlo  a  kettle  and  made  him  into  soop# 
is  a  Lowland  country,  in  spite  of  the  tartao; 
trews  of  its  fencible  regiment ;  its  people  were  Germans, 
its  Earls  were  Saint  Clairs,  it  never  spoke  Gaelic^  and  it^ 
now  speaks  Sassanadi.  I  think  the  Highlandeffs  may: 
£Bui1y  retort  upon  the  Catti ;  for  with  all  their  maraudingf 
and  rebellions,  they  never  made  soup  of  thdr  clergy* 
And  in  other  matters,  there  really  never  was  a  pin  to> 
choose  between  the  two.  The  feuds  of  the  Sindairs  and 
the  Svtherlands,  and  the  Monros,  and  others  of  this  north- 
em  stock,  may.  rank  with  those  of  the  western  clans  inal| 
pcnnts  and  particulars. . 

I  shall  noi  trouble  you  with  any  of  them ;  for  iC  ypa 
are  not  weary  of  these  matters,  I  am*  But  the  I^nd  i$  fqlly 
nevertheless,  of  the  records  of  battles*  The  Norwegians 
were  ^emally  fighting  here,  as  well  as  the  SinclairQ  loidb 
the  Sutherlands.  But  what  is  a  battle  fi0ld  whep  it  i$ 
as  flat  as  a  pancake  3  and  when  the  plough  too  has  pas8e<l 
ever  it*  Nature  has  provided  no  monument,  and  ant  has 
made^or  left  none*  At  ThermopylcB,  the  monmnei^t  wQik 
be  as  durable  as  Nature  herself.  The  bold  point  of 
Airdnamurchan  yet  points  to  Bloody  Bay,  the  cave  sitll 
records^  and,  as  long  as  Egg  shall  stand,  will  recoid,  Ae 
masssisre  of  the  Macdonalds^  and  even  over  the  fli^ 
black  plain  of  Inverlochy,  Ben  Nevis  towers  in  all  it» 
clouds  and  st^nrms,  the  imperishable  memorial  of  the 
brave  Sir  Ewen  and  the  chivalrous  Montrose.  But 
Caithness— Nature  has  refused  to  be  its  poet,  and  the 
feme  of  its  heroes  sleeps,  like  their  remains,  unheard  of  and 
unknown*    But  the;  Catini  Aemselves  arie  an  unpoeticdl 
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race.  Here  was  the  cave  wbere  Darradus  saw  the  VaJfcy  ral 
wearhig  the  web  of  fate,  and  when,  gaRoping  off  in  dif*^ 
ferent  directions,  each  carried  away  its  fragment  of  tbe- 
prophetic  texture.  If  they  hkd  been  half  as  poetii«>^ 
cal  as  the  Highlanders,  they  would  not  have  forgotten 
what  Mallet  and  Gray  have  made  familiar;  andif  ifa^- 
had  not  found  the  real  cave,  they  would  haMr«li«M# 
another  to  answer  their  purpose. 

From  Thurso  to  KNNi%  iIm^  estHMly  ir  oipea  and' 
bare ;  but  there  war »  pfnumi  ht  ihe  tery  contrast,  aefter 
such  ait  WKgitimmmeM  ^mtmg  siGmntains  and  rivers  and 
iKpi^  Eiborty  i*  ft  flue  tlting;  and  I  know  not  that  lever 
OTfoyed  it  metre  iiban  in  here  feeling  that  I  h^d  a  road 
under  117  fee^  that  I  could  see  the  horizon,  and  thiat  I 
n^fci  walk,  and  run,  and  ride,  in  any  direction,  unfettered 
By  Che  ninety-nine-fold  chains  of  Stygian  bogs  andshren* 
The  physiognomy  of  this  country  isqnileviAte  fe  Astof 
Scotland  in  gencarid.  A  JasaA  seansdy  derated  aboVe  the 
— a»al— giui'f  OIK  a  smooth  Hat  beach,  great  pools  in  the 
flBiUIe  of  ddse-nibbled  grass  that  smelt  of  wild  thyme 
and  camomile^  sand,  rabbits  scampering  about,  com  un*^ 
eadoKi^  wasmtj  and  muddy  cow-bousesy  and  Ae  white 
tall  steeple  of  Cannesbay,  like  a  piflar  in  the  desert,  not 
directing  the  people  the  way  to  heaven,  but  teaching  ma- 
riners to  shun  the  land*  Dunnet  Bay  is  shallow  and 
sandy,  with  a  long  ebb,  where,  after  plunging  and  floun-i* 
dering  through  drifting  sandhills  and  pricking  reeds,  you 
may  gallop  at  the  edge  of  the  rolling  surf,  among  frag- 
ments of  cockles,  and  razor-fish,  and  sea  weed;  and 
«  chase  the  ebbing  wave,"  but  not  with  printless  feet.  The 
headland  is  an  ugly  square  mass  of  red  sandstone.  Not 
for  hence  I  saw  a  Caithness  forest ;  and  though  I  have 
seen  what  is  called  the  horizontal  oak  in  Wales  and  Corn- 
wall, I  never  saw  a  forest  of  topiary  work  before.    It  was 
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of  mixed  wpodt  of  aboat  fifty  or  sixty  years  growth,  aad 
was  precisely  five  feet  two  inches  and  a  half  high.  The 
surface  was  so  neatly  cut,  and  so  compact  and  flat,  that  I 
might  have  walked  on  it.  I  thought  it  must  have  re- 
quired a  large  pair  of  sheers;  but  the  north  wind  and 
the  east  have  long  arms,  and  Nature  was  the  artist :  while 
the  dyke  was  the  scale  and  the  limit,  beyond  which  the 
winds  had  said  it  should  not  rise.  Such  a  forest,  potted^ 
would  have  been  a  fortune  to  a  Chinese. 

I  was  bound  for  Houna  Inn.  .  Houna  Inn.  was  the 
hotel  and  ferry-house  for  Oi'kney :  there  was  a  beautiful 
little  circle  in  the  map,  marked  Houna  Inn,  it  was  next 
door  to  John  o'  Groat's  house,  and  every  one  spoke  of 
Houna  Inn,  and  Houna  Inn  was  to  be  the  end  of  my 
labours,  and  my  horse  had  eaten  nothing. since  he  had 
left  Tongue,  and  myself  little  more,  and  I  expected 
a  hotel   like  Quillac's.    But  the  road  was  expended 
and  gone.     "  Where  was  Houna  Inn.*'      "  There."    I 
saw  six   or  eight  black  cottages  scattered  about  the 
intermingled  waste    of  corn  and  sand.     I  arrived   at 
the  worst  of  the  whole.    It  was  impossible  it  could 
be  Houna  Inn;  the  hotel  and  ferry-house  to  Orkney, 
the  hospitium  of  thos^e  who  may  be  detained  a  week 
for  a  fair  wind,  the  beautiful  little  circle  in  Mr.  Arrow- 
smith's  map.    I  rode  up  to  the  door,   and  the  dread- 
ful truth,  as  the  novelists  say,  burst  \>n  my  sight.    To  the 
4oor— neither  man  nor  beast  ever  rode   or  walked  to 
within  five  yards  of  the  door  of  Houna  Inn.    He  who 
would  learn  to  value  the  blackest  bouse  that  ever  Ross 
and  Sutherland  saw,  must  come  and  sojourn  among  the 
Catti;  let  him  come  to  Houna  Inn.    The  ditch  that  sur- 
rounded it  was  broad,  and  liquid,  and  black ;  how  deep  it 
was  I  know  not,  for  it  had  never  been  fathomed.    My 
pony  backed  from  it  instinctively,  worse  than  he  would 
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li8?e  done  from  a  Sutherland  bog.  Three  huge  lanip^of 
stone  formed' Aie  access  lb  the  door:  it  was  even  difficult 
to  step  on  them  without  falling  in ;  but  he  who  had  fallen 
in  would  never  have  come  out  i^in  to  reveal  the  secrets 
of  the  deep.  If  I  was  the  Ekirl  of  Houna  Inn^  I  would 
blow  it  up,  for  my  own  credit. 

I  fear  we  must  gfive  our  Ostermannish  ancestry  th^ 
credit  of  this  method  of  fortification,  for  I  have  seen  the 
same  in  Shetland.  If  so,  the  mucb^bused  Celts  mufst 
have  been  a  polished  people  in  cbmpm*ison;  for,  with  the 
oiie  exception  of  old  Stornaway,  no  speciies  or  variety  of 
Highland  midden  tluit  I  ever  saw  can  be  compaj^edto 
B^nalnn. 

The  affection  of  a  farmer  for  his  dunfghill  is  paitlou-* 
able;  but,  in  a  state  of  civilization,  it  is  treated,  like  his 
catde,  not  as  his  bosom  friend :  squared  and  dresRsed, 
and  trimmed,  as  is  jiist;  and  then  consigned  to  its  proper 
station,  not  admitted  into  the  secretiora  consilia ;  far  less 
into  the  bosom  of  the  family.  In  genuine  Caledonians 
land,  the  "  sappy  midden"  is  an  object  of  far  warmer  affecr 
tions ;  exhaling  its  <^  steam  of  rich  distilled  perfumes"  to 
the  morning  and  evening  nose,  and  occupying  the  place 
cODunonly  reserved  for  the  less  profitable  odours  of  the 
rose  and  honeysuckle.  A  few  proprietors  have  lately  at* 
tempted  to  get  rid  of  this  ornament,  by  compelling  the 
small  tenants,  to  remove  it  from  their  doors;  and  where 
this  had  been  attempted,  I  remember  one  <Uown"  where 
an  old  lady  boaS^ted  **  that  she  had  cheated  the  laird,  as 
she  had  ta'en  the  midden'  into  the  house."  In  the  old 
vUlage  of  Stornaway,  the  inside  of  the  house  is  the  natu- 
ral and  hereditary  place  of  the  midden;  but  were  I  to 
tell  you  how  it  Js  accumulated  and  managed,  I  should 
tell  a  tale  little  fitting  for  delicate  ears,  or  noses.  Pauca 
verba,  as  Pistol  says.    In  St.  Kilda,  the  same  manufac- 
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tore  is  also  cairried  on  in-doonii  but  wRb  aomfe  txwiptra*! 
live  regard  to  decency ;  as  the  floor  is  only  strewed  with 
the  daily  ashes  of  the  fire,  among  which  the  relics  of  fisb»^ 
and  birds,  and  other  ^<  varia  matena^"  are  suffered  to  ao*. 
cumulate,  till,  the  depth  becoming  ind>nvenient^  the 
Augean  heap  is  carried  off  to  the  field,  to  make  room  fdr 
a  new  stratum.  If  we  except  the  pig,  man  appears  tb  be 
the  only  animal  who  is  natilrally  fond  of  dirt,  and  in 
#bdm  cleanliness,  whether  of  person  or  dwelling,  is  mat- 
ter of  compulsion  or  efibrt.  But  I  should  beg  the  pig's 
pardon  for  the  debasing  comparison  ;  since  he  is  solicit- 
ous abopt  the  cleanliness  of  his  own  nest,  at  least. 

The  stable  at  Houna,  considering  that  it  contained 
nothing  at  all,  had  no  positive  demerits :  a  rare  case,  I 
must  admit.  Bat  if,  after  describing'  Mrs.  Maclarty's 
kitchen,  and  after  breakfasting,  dining,  and  sleeping  at 
her  hotel,  I  were  not  to  lead  you  into  the  stable  of  a 
Highland  inn  of  this  class,  I  should  be  unjust  to  the  fair 
sex ;  as  it  must  be  supposed  that  this  department,  how- 
ever indirectly.  Is  under  the  contrdul  and  manageibent  of 
Mr.  Maclarty,  not  of  the  lady.  If  you  should  succeed 
in  reaching  it,  it  must  be  through  a  pool  of  mud  and 
water  and  other  indescribables,  and  it  will  be  fortunate 
if  th^re  are  some  stepping-stones  for  yourself:  more  fortu^ 
tiate  if  your  horse  does  not  trip  on  them  and  souse  yoil 
With  thi  perfumes  of  this  moat.  If  he  is  a  tall  horsey 
not  understanding  architecture,  he  will  knock  his  head 
against  the  door-way ;  arid  If  you  have  the  misfortune  to 
earry  k  portmanteab,  as  may  happen  i6  single  gentle- 
men, he  will  stick  in  the  passage  and  pull  off  the  straps-, 
which  there  is  no  saddler  to  mend.  Whi^n  you  get  iiij 
you  find  two  or  three  holes  in  the  wall,  for  the  sake  of 
ventilation ;  so  that,  on  Mr.  Colman's  system,  he  cannot 
catch  Cold;    If  ybn  do  not  keep  an  eye  on  him,  yon  will 
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fibdrfly  ftnd  him  swiUiag  w^er  but  of  a  bneketv  or  in 
tbe  nearest  rivei*^  aiid  thenext  mor&Hig  he  ivfound^ed^ 
midsoftveyotti    When  he  does  waniwater^  astfaei^e  is 
s^Iifotti  a  pail,  he  is  drs^fged  out  by  the  mane  to  this  riVer  ; 
ahd  If  he  br^akis  hl^  kn^^s  aniMg  the  rocks  and  stones, 
he  is  ti^ed  to  it;   or  ielse  bis  inraternity  is;   wUich  is  the 
iaine  thing.     It  is  l*eckoned  politie  here  to  suffer  the 
mod  to  dry  on  bis  legs :  and  to  pi<^  or  examine  has  feet 
Would  be  troublesome.    If  the  thaich- i«  wat^tigbtt ^^ 
taxkih  the  bettier.    A  hayloft  is  a  luxury :  and  as  tfab^e  h 
no  litable  lanUm,  thie  hay  bangs  do^n  atnoiig  the  loose 
boards  upon  the  csindle ;  but,  b^ing  dkmp^  th^e  is  no 
tlanger.    The  boy  goes  lip  to  stir  it  about,  and  you  are 
•covered  ^ith  dust  and  cbaff*    So  is  the  horse :  and  as  he 
is  not  wiped  down,  ttnd  there  is  no  horse-cloth,  tbat  helps 
to^  keep  him  warm.    Since  the  Scottish  reformers  pulled 
dewn  the  stalls  in  their  churches,  they  have  probably 
thought  th^ni  untiecessary  in  their  stables ;   but  a  few 
saddli^s   and    pikes  and   poles  and  wheelbarrows  and 
horse-^bllars,  with  a  i^ray  pig,  a  hen  and  chickens,  dnd 
a  calf j;  serve,  at  the  same  time,  to  wedge  him  up,  and  fo 
pWent  him  from  being  dull.     It  is  likely  that  you  will 
object  to  the  society  of  half  a  dozen  sliarf^-hoi'ned  stii'ks 
tmdstots;  but  what  then.      If  you  think  it  prudent  to 
tie  faidi  up,  under  these  circumstances,  or  because  the 
hodse  is;  filled  with  Highland  ^nieis  jostling  and  squab- 
bling and  kicking  in  every  direction,  there  is  no  halter; 
You  may  use  your  bridle,  which  he  ^^ill  break ;  or  if  you 
ini^t  on  a  haltier,  a  rope  will  be  found  before  to-morrow, 
and  miide  fa^t  round  his  throat  with  a  slip-kriot ;  so  that  it 
is  not  ublikely  you  will  find  him  banged  the  next  moriiT 
ing.    If*  there  is  a  manger,  probably  the  corn  is  put  into 
it:    but  it  is  either  fbH  of  holes,  so  that  the  oats  run 
through,  or  so  high  that  he  cannot  reach  them.     If  there 
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u  a  racky  the  hay  it  thrown  on  the  ground :  which  is  a 
l^reat  saving;  because  he  will  spoil  half  of  it,  and  that 
will  serve  for  his  bed.    That,  with  his  own  produce,  is 
probably  the  only  bed  he  will  gret ;  but  being  added  to 
the  former  beds  of  former  horses,  it  serves  to  keep  him 
moist  and  cool*    You  begin  by  giving  him  hay ;  but  as  it 
is  made  of  musty  rushes  and  other  matters,  he  refuses  to 
eat  it;  expecting  com.    But  if  you  begin  with  corn,  as 
that  is  musty  too,  he  waits  for  the  hay.    It  is  probable 
that  he  will  determine  which  is  worst  when  he  is  hungry 
enougrh.    A  Highland  ostler  of  this  family,  is  a  great 
enemy  to  false  delicacy :  therefore  begin  your  journey 
by  bronzing  your  stirrups  and  bridle :  it  will  save  remon- 
strance.   When  you  are  about  to  depart  in  the  morning, 
you  must  not  be  in  haste ;   because  your  horse  is  neither 
fed  nor  watered,  nor  is  likely  to  be,  until  you  do  it  your- 
self.   If  he  is  a  grey  horse,  you  will  find  that  he  u»  turned 
green ;   and  as  he  will  become  greener  every  day,  since 
a  curry-comb  was  never  heard  of  in  Mr.  Maclarty's  stable, 
the  prudent  thing  is  to  paint  him  green  before  you  b^in. 
A  whisp  of  straw  might  have  been  substituted,  you  will 
think,  for  the  curry-comb :   but  the  knave  trusts  that  the 
next  shower  will  do  as  well.    The  mane,  of  course,  is 
matted  by  the  fairies;   for  how  else  should  it  have  be- 
come so  inextricable  that  the  fingers  of  this  bare*hea40d 
kilted  callan  will  not  make  it  lie  in  any  direction ;  even  itt 
a  wrong  one.    If  he  possessed  the  luxury  of  a  comb  of 
either  kind,  it  is  probable  he  would  use  the  one  to 
jitraighten  his  own  locks,  and  the  other  to  claw  his  own 
hide.    When  your  saddle  and  bridle  are  to  be  puf  on, 
you  will  find  that  they  have  been  lying  in  the  dirt  all 
night,  as  there  is  no  peg  to  hang  them  on :  and,in  a  well- 
regulated  stable,  it  is  held  matter  of  policy  to  keep  some 
wild  colt  or  filly  loose,  who  walks  about  in  the  night. 
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trying  to  purloin  the  bay  and  corn  of  his  neighbours, 
having  none  of  bis  own ;  so  that  if  you  sleep  near  it,  you 
are  regaled  with  quarrelling  and  kicking  and  stamping 
alt  night«  But  it  is  time  to  lock  the  stable  door :  yet  not 
till  you  have  paid  the  breecbless  lout  as  much  for  ddng 
nothing,  as,  in  London,  would  have  polished  borse,  hit, 
and  stirrups,  to  the  lustre  of  the  planet  Venus ;  and  twice 
as  much  for  musty  husks  and  mouldy  rushes  as  would 
have  procured  all  the  luxuries  of  Mark  Lane  and  the 
Haymarket. 

Duneansby  Head  rises  to  a  considerable  altitude,  red^ 
square,  and  ugly.  It  is  called  Dungsby  in  the  country. 
Which  of  the  two  is  a  corruption  of  the  other,  I  know 
not;  but  the  latter  name  is  likely  tp  be  right,  with  a  re- 
ference to  Houna  Inn.  I  sat  down  on  the  shore,  as  the 
^innerless  do  on  the  benches  in  St.  James's  Park,  wish- 
ing diat  a  few  of  the  rabbits  were  roasted ;  contemplating 
Stroma,  and  the  Petland  skerries,  and  the  Merry  Men  of 
Mey,  and  the  fishing  boats,  and  the  g^at  lobster  maga- 
zines, and  a  squadron  of  black  flies  that  were  coming  in 
from  the  east  in  a  solid  column  of  many  yards  thick,  at 
the  rate  of  a  million  in  a  minute.  How  many  millions 
had  passed  since  the  morning,  and  were  yet  to  pass,  who 
shall  say.  If  numbers  conferred  merit,  they  might  have 
despised  the  whole  race  of  Adam.  But  the  world  was 
made  for  Man ;  and  hence  it  is  that  we  are  so  well  ac« 
quainted  with  the  parentage  and  policy  of  the  Dungsby 
flies. 

I  had  alflMMitVorgotten  that  I  was  near  John  o'  Groat's 
house,  when  I  was  reminded  of  it  by  a  firiierman  who 
wanted  a  shilling.  When  we  came  to  John  o*  Groat's  house, 
behold,  like  the  lover's  tomb  at  Lyons,  no  bouse  was  there. 
Who  was  John  o'  Groat,  where  did  he  live,  what  did  he 
do,  where  was  he  bom,  married,  or  buried,  when  did  he 
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buiM  the  boiu9e>  wh^n  was  it  puUed  dowp,  wbohad  evor 

seen  it^  whose  graodfatbers  aqd  grao4qi9tbers,  wbos0 

preat*grandfaither$  ieiiid  great-grandmotberK,  h^d  ^v^seen 

it.    Nobody  knew  any  thing,  nobody  bad  beard  of  any 

thing,  except  that  a  piece  of  greisn  tqrf,  as  4sft  and  as 

bare  as  the  back  of  my  band,  was  Jobn  o'  Groat's  house* 

Why  did  they  bdieye  in  John  o'  Chroat;  ^hat  did  they 

believe  of  Jobn  o'  Groat;  who  had  told  them  of  John  o' 

Groat,  and  of  John  o'  Groat*s  bouse ;  their  godlatberaand 

their  godmothers.     I  congratulated  myself  that  )  hi^d  ncst 

come  from  London  to  see  Jobn  o'  Groat's  bouse*     If  the 

tomb  of  Ajaxand  the  tomb  of  AchiHes,  the  Caption  and 

the  AcbiHeion,  had  been  no  more  than  Jobp  o'  Grofifs 

bouse,  Jacob  Bryant  would  hare  bad  a  better  reason  than 

he  has  ever  yet  $bown,  for  doubting  of  the  wi|r  of  Troy. 

Fame  is  a  strange,  capricious,  unjust,  unaccountably 

dame ;  not  a  whit  more  honest  and  reaspnal^e  than  be^ 

sister  Fortune.    But  of  alt  her  vagaries,  the  immoffta^i^ 

tion  of  a  hero  and  a  house  that  never  existed  icf  the  fbfe- 

most.    After  eih  it  is  of  no  great  cousequ^nce;  for  I  dare 

say  that  Ajax  and  AchiUes  have  fully  aa  little  enjoynien^ 

of  their  tombs  in  the  Troad  and  their  deeds  in  the  Iliadt 

as  John  o'  Gkoat  has  of  his  house  and  his  fame  ,on  thf 

coast  of  Caitbn^s.    It  i$  all,  equally,  nothing.  /  But  you 

and  I  must  be  great  noodles  to  be  labouring  for  ffUne,^ ach 

in  his  several  vocation,  for  posthumous  fame  tp<i,iTh?U 

here  is  a  natoe  mpre  immortal— «t  least  than  niiae  i^jU 

be,  without  any  trouble ;  and  only  a  name ;  an  imnu^rlQl 

name  wftbout  ^u  owner ;  a  vox  et  pr89t^ea  nihil,  Ivbich 

wiil  nevertheless  be  beard  of  us  long  as  that  of  SrostFoytni 

pr  of  Efhpedodk»9.    It  is  a  very  satire  on  posthun^s 

fame,  and  on  us  fools  that  labour  for  it.    But  if  M  the 

world  09  tor  talk  of  John  o'  Groat,  and  to  travel  fHott 

idnidto  to  »ee,Tai^  house,,  Why  nee4  we'  be  provokfid  t\/M 
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fVittie  has  givep  a  place  in  her  worthlejss  temple,  to  tfae  un- 
h'dy  crew,  who,  if  tfaey  havedone  noAiog  for  it,  have  atleast, 
lived,  andbl*ealhed,aiid  eaten,  and  drank.  Let  the  Parisian 
academies,  and  the  Parisian  coteries,  and  the  Universities, 
and  the  modern  Athens,  pniF  themselves,  and  int^chatige 
swe^  flattery  to  astonish  mankind,  and  let  that  magna^ 
nimoos  RepnUic  which  ¥oltailre  dusted  when  he  shook 
his  wig,  persist  in  telling  the  whole  world  of  its  marvel^ 
1ou9  abilities  till  the  whole  world  is  foo)  enongh  to  be- 
lieve it,  and  let  those  who  form  the  several  sec^s  of  natu- 
Iralists,  and  botanists,  and  wbigs,  and  Oreek  scholars,  and 
tones,  and  chemists,  agree  to  puff  eadi  otiicfr,  and  let 
the  Chronicle,  and  the  Morning  Post,  and  the  Observer, 
be  hited  to  puff  them  all;  Irhy  need  we  wonder  tft  their 
isuccess.  They  have  at  least  laboured  for  ikine  in  their 
own  wayjs ;  and  well  may  the  noisy  Goddessi  reward  thein, 
^hen  she  has^  here  lavished  her  rewards,  for  notfaitig, 
«pbn  n(rthing«  But  let  the  idea  of  John  oi'Grdat  enjoy  the 
idea  of  its  Isme*  As  WoAaston  said  long  ago,  it  Is  now 
:bti{y  the  ^ve  letters  of  CcBsar^s  naine  of  which  we  know, 
«tid  whic^i  we  admire  J '  and  those  of  Sohik  i>'Groafs  are 
^sobstanttaL         ' 

'  '  l*he  &bie'  of  John  o'Oroat  must,  however,  be  told; 
kndb  as  it  is.  This  personage  lived  in  the  reign  of  James 
die  fourth,  and  was  one  of  eight  brothers,  foreigners^ 
who  h^  settled-  in  the  country,  remaining  a  distinct 
:  co^ny  among  their  neighbours*  In  proceiss  of  time  these 
:geatlemen  began  to  quarrel  for  precedency,  upon  which 
John,  w1k>  seems  to  have  been  read  in  books  of  chivalryy 
Imilt  an  octangular  houile  "with  an  octagon  table  and  eight 
-doors;  so  Afit  each  of  the  cdn tending  helroes  entered  at 
4iis  own  door,  and  fdok  his  place  at  the  same  instant  at  the 
Aboard  of  equality:  refining' thus  on  the  ceremonial  of 
^the  rdund  tM^.     '^W  titic^  d  lable  origiiiated,  it  w6uld 
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be  dtfficiUt  to  coi\}ectare.     It  is  here  pretmMd  dmt 
Joba't  round  table  was  only  an  imitationiof  that  of  Up 
betters,  by  whatsoever  meam  this  piece  of  chiralrovs 
usage  found  its  way  to  the  wild  shores  of  .Caitfuiess^ 
The  ancient  Gads,  however,  seem  to  have  adopted  this 
£Ewhioo  very  generally,  to  prevent  contests  dM>ut«ape-» 
ri<»ity;   an  evil  which  the  Highland  chiefs  gmnM 
against  by  the  use  of  a  Lord  Marshal ;  this  being  one  of 
the  offices  of  the  bard.    There  was  another  r^son  Ax 
this  usage,  that  every  one  was  thus  at  an  equal  distasce 
from  the  Salt;  which^as  an  old  writer  says,  was  the  first 
and  li|st  ^nd  centre  of  all  the  furniture.    In  Denbighshire^ 
there  is  a  reputed  round  table  of  Ardiur's,  about  as  dear 
now  as  John  o'  Groat's;  cnt  in  the  side  of  a  hill,  and 
having  the  record  of  twenty-four  seals.     But  it  is  said 
by  other  antiquaries,  that  John  o'  Groat  was  a  ferryman 
and  plied  to  Ork,ney«    I  know  not  if  the  whole  e^t  of 
the  )f essieurs  O'  Groafs  were  ferrymen  too.     But  it  is 
not  unlikely  that  Babelais  had  heard  of  them,  when  he 
jMqrs  that  ^  Tons  Iss  chevaliem  de  la  table  ronde  estoient 
pauvres  gaigne-demiers»  tirans  la  rame  pour  passer  les 
rivieres  de  Oocyte,  Phlegeton,  Styx,  Acheron,  et  Letbe^ 
quand  messieurs  les  diables  se  veulent  ebatse  mr  Feau.^ 
As  to  the  salt-cell9r,  there  is  more  virtue  in  .it  than  that 
which  it  possessed  in  the  establishment  of  old  Morton,  or 
that  of  dividing  the  privileged  orders  from  the  tiers  elat, 
which  has  given  rise  to,  sp  much  disputation  in  magazines 
and  literary  gazettes.  Salt  was  always  a  revered  substance; 
it  was  the  salt  of  the  covenant  among  the  Heborews :  the 
isalt  cellar  was  first  set  and  last  taken  flway,  as  Plutarch 
will  inform  you;  it  was  a  symbol  of  perpetual  friend- 
ship, and  had  many  other  marvellous  virtues  for  which 
you  may  consult  Homer  and  Lycophron.    It  was  as  ill 
m  omen  to  spill  it  in  Rome  and  Athens  as  it  is  now  in 
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iiondoa  and  EdMmrgiiY  i^iA  tife  salt  cellar  degeeiided^ 
IB  the  former  citj^asi  a  perpetual  beir  loom  from  father  to 
wiK  JSttlthis  is  by  the  way :  in  the  true  antiquarian 
spirit. 

The  situation  of  Wick  is  rather  pleasing;  in  this 
country  indeed,  striking.  But  the  Gazetteer  will  tcJl 
you  all  that  I  need  not.  dndinn*  too,  has  both  drawn 
lUid  described  the  castles  of  Keras,  Gimigo,  and  Sinolaky 
so  that  there  is  nothings  left  for  me  to  do.  The  ride^  e^en 
from  Houua,  to  thesouthward,  is  not  without  amusement^ 
since  it  la» variety;  madi  of  it  lyiug on  the s^ shore. 
But  there  sore  no  objects,  except  these  uninteresting 
eastles,  and  it  leaires  no  impression.  We  may  travel  here, 
and  when  it  is  over,  forget  where  we  have  been.  My 
poor  h(Hrse,  however,  will  not  forget  that^  he  could  find 
iH^ing  to  eat  from  Tongue  to  Cromarty.  Nor  did  his 
ddsr  £are  much  better.  I  hope  the  starved  Caiiui  have 
made  up  for  the  lolig  &st  of  thatblack  sumiheh  -   .         > 

Berridale  forms  a  strong  contrast  with  all  the  precede 
ing  scenery,  and  almost  recalls  to  mind  again  the  West 
Highlands.  The  station  for  the  herring  fishery  at  its 
mouth,  i*enders  it  a  lively  and  busy  scene  during  the  sea- 
son. The  castle  of  Berridale  is  a  very  uninter^iing  ruin; 
The  lofty  pass  over  the  Ord  becomes  entertaining  on  de^ 
scending  into  SuAerland;  from  the  great  vslriety  of 
'ground^  often  of  very  striking  features,  over  which  it  is 
conducted,  from  its  intricacy  and  the  number  of  separate 
reaches  of  the  road  so  ofi»n  viable,  and  froni  the  fine 
views  it  afibrds  ctf  the  sea  coast  from  the  Ord  to  the  Firth 
of  Tain,  as  of  the  fading  and  far  distant  forms  of  the 
mountains  of  Inverness;  Though  the  summit  of  the 
land  cm  this  ridgfe,  which  divides  Caithness  and  Suther- 
land^ is  not  very  high,  yet  frcmi  being  the  highest  land  of 
the  countty,  and  from  its  immediately  overlooking  the 
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^ea,  Ib^  effect  k  grand*  It  Is  the  more  so,  that  it  is  noi 
so  lofty  as  to  reoder  the  inferior  objects  ipsignificanti  it 
is  Sometimes  a  misfortuDe,  to  monntains  as  to  iden,  to  be 
too  far  elevated  above  the  common  leveL 

I  had  occasion  to  land  with  a  boat  under  the  magni- 
ficent diflb  near  the  Ord,  where  a  party  of  men,  women^ 
and  children,  were  employed  on  the  hen*ings ;  while 
the  rocks  were  strewed  with  barreb  and  die  shore  with 
boats»  and  horses  were  seen  scrambling  up  and  down  a 
narrow  trade  in  the  diffs,  the  sight  of  which  made  the 
head  giddy.  Sach  are  die  ports  w^iich  natnre  has  be^ 
iftowed  on  a  coast  to  w)iich  the  herrmgs  have  thought  fi 
latdy  to  retire  from  the  magnificent  bayis  and  lochs  of 
ike  west :  hoping,  perhaps,  that  they  would  not  be  so 
easily  caught,  salted,  ^std  barrelled  off  to  fe^  negroetu 
Bilt  they  know  not  the  perseverance  6f  the  audaeions 
sons  of  Ja^tns;  and  now,  perhaps,  that  they  havedis^ 
covered  Aat  there  is  no  security  at  Wide,  Berridale, 
Hdmsf^ale,  and  Cromarty,  they  may  return  aguh  to 
Loch  Carron  and  Loch  Hoiirn* 

The  herring  deaners  received  us  in  a  menacing  atti- 
tude, and  widi  shouts  of  dieftamce  end  offence.  We  knew 
very  well  that  jlfaey  were  wild  Sntherlanders,  while  we 
w^e  civilized  Argyllmen  ^  and  it  is  not  uncofnmon  to 
find  that  one  diyision  of  the  present  race  of  Highland^w 
has  as  little  respect  fiir  it^  neighbours  as  the  most  pret*- 
jodiced  enemy  can  have  far  the  whble  tribe,  though 
they  are  all  ednfaunded  under  a  common  term.  ^Thisis vtat 
dn  ti^oonmidn  feeling,  in  fact,  Aroughout  the  oountry  at 
ha^e.  Inr:Slcy,  my  friend  Canipbell,  whd  was  an  Argyll- 
shire man,  was  considered  by  the  common  people  as^  a 
Aireigaer;  and,  because  he  was  a  fbreigper^  they  vefbaed 
to  work  fKt  him,  plundered  his  |un>tps,.and  persecJitfed 
Jdm'lur  his  improY'femenitsu    It  is  wdl  known  to  what  an 
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^xlnemity  they  carried  Ibis  systetH  m  former  days  ag^iioft 
tbe  foreign  Low:laQder8 :  but  they  seem  always  to  bave 
^ntertaioi^d  tbe  €(ame  jeCdousies  of  each  other;  of  which 
these  are  the  relics;  So  much  for  the  pnity  of  tbe  High- 
land natiion.  How  should  it  be  otherwise.  They  always 
bated  each  other,  and  they  were  always  al  wmr*  Th^y 
bated  each  othei^  more  than  evcfr  they  hated  their  Low- 
land neighbours ;  and  while  their  wars  with  die  latter 
are  all  comprised  within  a  Tcry  small  ccmipass,  they  wei» 
deTouring  each  other  every  day  ibr  four  centuries  or 
more*.  They  have  at  -lasl  been  forced  into  something 
that  looks  like  unity,;  but  it  is  the  amity  of  cats  whosif^ 
claws  have  been  pared.  The  trnthl  is,  that  the  High- 
landers never  were  a  people  or  a  nation.  They  were  fifty 
people  and  fifty  nations.  Occasionally,  they  united  in 
panties  more  or  less  exteosive^  as  long  ai»  there  wa6  toy 
joint  mischief  for  them  to  do;  and  if  they  are  united 
now^  it  is  rather  by  language  and  habits  than  mutuld 
regard. 

The  cause  of  tbe  impending  war  was  not  at  first  ap- 
parent: but  the  mght  ot  a  vessel  in' the  offing  with  the 
unkm  jack  at  her  gaff*^end,  suggested  to  ujs  tljat  we  weit 
supposed  to  belong. to  it,  and  that  we  had  fallen  in  with 
a  ilace  of  smugglers.  It  was  to6*  dangerous  to  expostu- 
lated explain  un^^r  a  shower  of  stones;  and  wethers 
fore  hauled  off  aud  left  tbie  field  to  the  enen^y. 

Hence^  dte  coittitry  begins  to  loc^  like  what  it  ac- 
tually is^  a  new  creation.  Every  thing  seems  fresbt 
diid'  impFoviijgr  and  busy,  and  full  of  hope.  There  are 
^few  scores  &i  ^Scotland  ipphicti,  fo^  so  contiouous  a  spaee^ 
"display  ao  much  activity,  and  life,  and  promise.  We  inia- 
gine  obrselv«es  suddenly  trcknsferred  to  the  Lowlands*; 
and  the  long  trailing  smoke  of  the  Brora  salt-p^iM^ 
streamtpg  over  th^  sea  and  widening  till  it  disappear, 
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reminds  mof  Preston  Pftns  and  BmrowstowneflSy  giving 
no  air  of  life  and  civilization  to  a  coast,  not  long  ago 
among  the  roost  solitary  and  deserted  tbrougfaoot  the 
whole  country.  Helmsdale,  the  first  of  these  new  Til- 
lages, is  situated  in  a  very  romantic  situation,  at  the  exit 
of  a  wild  mountain  glen ;  and  its  river  forms  the  indiffer- 
ent harbour,  the  insufficiency  of  which  is  the  greatest 
misfortune  of  this  place ;  a  misfortune,  however,  whidi 
it  partakes  with  all  the  eastern  coast. 

The  village  of  Brora  is  indebted  for  its  activity,  chiefiy 
to  the  coal  works,  as  Helmsdale  is  to  the  fishery.  The 
presence  of  coal  in  such  a  country,  is  unexpected,  even 
lb  a  mineralogist.  It  has  been  wrought  for  a  great  num- 
ber of  years;  but  it  is  only  of  late  that,  in  consequence 
of  more  attention,  it  has  recovered  a  character  which  it 
had  lost  through  neglect.  The  coal  field  is,  however, 
very  narrow,  and  the  beds  are  of  small  dimensions;  so 
that  it  must  be  considered  an  easily  exhaustible  repo«- 
tory.  In  a  geological  point  of  view,  it  is  a  very  singalar 
variety  as  a  coal  field ;  hot  this  is  a  subject  on  which  I 
am  not  to  enter.  Such  portions^of  the  coal  as  are  not  fit 
for  other  purposes,  are  expended  in  a  manufactory  of 
salt  and  iii  a  pottery  for  coarse  ware. 

I  need  not  tell  yoii  Aat  this  portion  of  SoAerland  is 
the  seat  of  the  greatest  and  most  conspicuous  experiment 
on  the  transplantation  of  the  interior  population  whidi 
has  been  made.  To  shut  our  eyes  to  its  success  and  to 
its  beneficial  consequences,  is  to  be  hopelessly  preju- 
diced or  incurably  dull:  to  treat  the  experiment  with 
obloquy,  is  to  add  anger  to  prejudice,  mid  ill-temper  k> 
ignorance.  But,  unfortunately,  so  much  of  persoriadity 
has  been  intermixed  wiib  the  discussions  to  which  it  has 
given  rise,  that  it  is  unpleasing  to  enter  on  it.  Defence 
or  explani^n  it  can  no  longer  require,  to  those  who 
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haye  sense  to  undenitaifd  and  coolness  to  jndge;  and, 
for  those  of  opposite  qualifieationcfy  that  labour  woijijd  be 
thrown  away. 

The  castle  of  Dunrobin  forms  a  conspicuous  obje^^t 
elevated  above  the  shore  and  surrounded  by  trees.  It  is 
a  structure  of  different  ages,  and  some  parts  of  it  are  sidd 
to  be  as  old  as  the  time  of  Alexander  the  second ;  or  liboat 
1100.  It  was  built  by  an  Earl  of  this  ancient  and  long 
ennobled  family.  Excepting  Dunrobin,  the  only  anti- 
q^iiities  that  I  know  of  in  this  neighbourhood  are  the 
Pictish  towers ;  respecting  which  I  have  said  all  that  is 
necessary  in  the  account  of  Glen  Elg. 

From  the  village  of  Grolspie,  the  ride  is  pleasing  to 
the  Fleet ;  the  same  acclivity  of  hills  skirting  it  to  the 
right,  and  a  flat  tract  terminating  in  the  sea,  to  the  left. 
The  new  mound  across  the  Fleet,  is  both  a  convenient 
and  a  fine  work ;  superseding  a  very  disagreeable  ferry, 
and  promising,  at  some  future  day,  to  redeem  frpm  the 
sea,  a  considerable  tract  of  land.    Having  crossed  the 
IBIeet,  the  aspect  of  the  country  changes;  this  portion  of 
Sutherland  being  utterly  distinct  in  character  from  all 
the  rest ;  belonging,  as  far  as  its  physiognomy  is  con- 
cerned, to  the  eastern  part  of  Rossshire  and  to  Cromarty* 
The  house  and  plantations  of  Skibo  remind  us  of  a  better 
country  than  we  had  seen  for  a  long  time.    Hence  to 
Bonar  bridge,  there  is  nothing  from  which  I  could  ex- 
tract a  sentence ;  and  I  may  fairly  say  the  same  of  that 
road  as  far  as  Dingwall,  bating  such  little  character  as  is 
found  about  Novar,  and  the  views  of  Ben  Wyvis,  which 
are,  however,  possessed  of  little  interest.    Those  who 
choose  to  pursue  the  Oikel  beyond  Bonar  bridge,  will 
find  it  improve ;  but  no  one  itill  pursue  far,  a  country 
which  has  little  beauty  or  attraction  to  repay  its  diflic^ul- 
ties  and  inconveniences.    The  vitrified  fort  in  this  neigh- 
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botirbood,  I  btlve  ttdtie^  lA  the  former  eftttilid^iie  of  tbe^ 
Y^t  on  tbis  (^tifij^cl,  I  aiai  Istill  boond  to  remsHrk  thai 
Williams,  wbose  tbeory  of  their  constraction  1  defended) 
liad  ihisapt^t^^kiemid^d  tb^ir  bbjects^  He  iiUt>pdi»^  tbem 
fiiere  placeii  0f  iehg%  or  i^ecuriljr  for  cattlis/  intHtdiD^ 
"iromeii  abd  children ;  iiotbdv4tt{tpercieived  theii^milk^ 
and  defenilible  trntdre,  JEippare^tly  from  not  baVing^  paid 
atf ention  td  liie  i^bje^t  of  foiiifil^ation. 

Dornoch  has  tbat  Al^knchbly  ai^pect  trhiieb  aitt^^ttd^  m 
many  of  those  towns  Which,  once  forced  into  splendour  and 
oputeticfe  by  their  ecclesiastical  estalilishi&ents,  bavJs  been 
unable  to  replace  the  4own&lt  of  the  church  by  the  pur^- 
mkitA  cff  commerce.  But  I  shall  be  excni^ed  describing 
Wimt  has  b^en  sitifficietttty  described  by  Pennant ;  whose 
book,  if  it  is  not,  ought  to  be  the  yade  mecum  of  e^ery 
traFcH^  in  this  country.  I  need  only  remark,  of  the 
burning  of  the  toteti  t>f  Dornoch  and  the  cathedral,  i^ 
1570,  that^bere,  a^  at  £lgin  and  in  the  case  of  many  of 
our  monasteries  and  churches,  demolished  in  the  English 
wars,  the  disgrace  does  not  rest  On  th^  Tlefottik^rs ;  often 
blanied  for  what  they  did  not  as  for  what  tliey  did  des- 
troy, and  who  have  otber  sins  in  abundance  tb  answer 
for. 

On  the  shores  of  the  Tain,  or  muckle  ferry,  the  coun- 
try is  wooded,  various,  and  pleasing;  and,  on  a*ossing 
that  ferry  and  enteHng  Rossshire,  it  undergoes  a  very 
decided  improvement,  as  well  in  respect  to  the  form  of 
the  surface,  as  to  the  trees  and  the  cultivation.  Indeed 
there  are  few  tracts  of  country  more  pleasing  and  of  a 
more  ibbeerful  aspect,  than  that  between  the  firths  Of  Tain 
and  of  Cromarty ;  though  without  pretending  t6  any 
picturesque  character.  Tain  itself  is  an  insignificant 
town,  and  is,  like  Dornoch,  well  known,  from  Pennant. 
Whoever  is  compelled  to  wait  the  pleasure  of  the  fer- 
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tvJH  wish  them  en^ploy^d  iii  their  trade  in>  the  regional 
beloW*  ^schiaes  tells  us  that  if  a  ferryman  overset  his 
tboat  id  going  to  Salamis^  he  was  dismissed.  The  Athe- 
nians had  one  good  law  at  least.  If  I  knew  the  name  of 
the  proprietor,  he  should  have  a  gibbet  of  his  own  in 
these  immortal  pages.  I  must  not,  howeyer,  forget  that 
I  visited  the  disputed  Cairns  at  Tarbet  Ness.  Th^e  are 
fishermen's  beacons,  says  one  party.  It  woutd  be  well 
to  know  when  fishermen  erected  such  beacons  as  these, 
and  for  what  purpose.  I  followed  Roy  before.  The  Aree 
Fininm  may  be  at  the  Suters,  for  aught  I  care.  But  theri^ 
is  nothing  there  to  prove  it ;  and  when  it  comeil  to  a  mat- 
ter of  dispute  between  the  Monk  Richard,  ivho  appa- 
rently nev^r  saw  the  country,  and  Greneral  Roy,  who  ex- 
amined it  minutely  like  a  soldier  and  a  geographer,  it  is 
not  very  difiicult  to  choose  our  patty. 

The  entrance  of  Cromarty  harbour  is  no  less  safe  thtak 
it  is  rendered  conspicuous  and  easy  to  vesseli,  by  that 
distinctness  of  character  which  results  from  the  height 
and  similarity  of  the  promontories  that  enclose  and  forni 
it.  The  situation  of  Cromarty  is  as  beautiful  as  its  har- 
bour is  secure  and  capacious.  An  immense  eicpanse  of 
water,  resembling  that  of  the  Forth  above  the  Queens- 
ferry,  stretches  far  west  among  the  mountains  of  Roes- 
shire,  which,  in  innumerable  forms  and  tints,  bound  th^ 
horizon.  To  the  north,  a  shore,  at  first  low,  and  covered 
with  trees,  houses,  and  cultivation,  gradually  rises  from 
the  eye,  till  it  blends  with  the  higher  land  that  surroundib 
the  Firth  of  Tain.  Beneath  a  rich  wooded  hill  on  the 
southern  bank,  forming  the  highly  ornamented  grountfd 
of  the  Cromarty  family,  stands  the  town;  neat,  clean, 
spacious,  and  open ;  skirting  the  shore,  which  is  covered 
with  boats,  and  its  pier  filled  with  shipping ;  while  the 
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ancborag^y  geneiftUy  enlivened  by  norlbem  traders  and 
men  of  war,  add^  to  tbe  giuety  and  splendour  of  die 
whole  sc^ne.  The  narrow  entrance  between  the  two 
bluff  wood^  hills,  the  Suters,  which  almost  meet  and 
nearly  reflect  each  other's  form,  completes  tbe  deligbtfol 
picture.  Were  Scotland  what,  here,  it  will  probably 
Beyer  be,  or  were  the  port  and  harbour  of  Cromarty  in  a 
more  southern  situation,  it  would  be  the  seat  of  com- 
merce and  wealth,  and  its  shores  the  favoured  habitation 
of  the  luxurious  and  opulent.  I  know  not  why  it  may 
not  yet  at  some  future  day  become  an  emporium  of  the 
nordiern  trade ;  but  that  will  not  happen  till  the  increase 
of  i^iculture  and  of  manufactures  has  accumulated  a  far 
larger  population  in  the  surrounding  country  than  it  can 
possibly  possess  for  a  century  to  come,  and  which  it  is 
indeed  probable  it  never  will  possess. 

Tbe  herring  fishery  had  been  singularly  successful, 
and  the  great  resort  of  the  fishermen  at  present  was  to 
this  port;  which  was  crowded  with  the  busses  that  came 
to  buy,  thus  forming  the  market,  and  becoming  the  ren^ 
dezYOUS  of  all  the  boats  on  the  coast  for  many  miles 
round.  Every  thing  was  here  in  full  activity,  and 
the  gaiety  of  the  scenes  on  shore  and  in  the  bay,  added 
to  the  beauty  of  the  landscape  and  the  brilliancy  of 
the  brightest  and  calmest  of  days,  produced  a  splen- 
dour of  effisct,  unequalled  even  by  that  which  I  had 
witnessed  more  than  onee  in  Loch  Ransa  and  Loch  Fyne. 

There  is  no  interest  in  the  ride  hence  to  Inverness,  till 
\  we  arrive  at  Fortrese ;  and  as  I  have  now  brought  you 
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back  to  a  point  which  we  once  before  visited,  I  may  here 
terminate  the  history  of  my  peregrinations  on  the  main- 
land. 

END   OF  VOL.  II. 
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Printed  by  Joseph  MalleU,  59»  Wardour  Street,  Soho,  London. 
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